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TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


1898. 


I.— The Origin of the Gerundive. 


By Pror. EDWIN W. FAY, 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 


THE last few years have been fruitful in new or old, but 
newly championed, theories of the origin of the Gerundive. 
Conway (Classical Review, V. 295 sq.) took up a theory of 
Curtius, which compared Lat. -exdo- with Skr. -aniya-, or 
rather with an imaginary *-azya-. Dunn (26. VI. 1 sq., 264) 
criticised the inconclusive character of Conway’s equations, 
and advanced a rather complex explanation, according to 
which vegendus was extended from an infinitive *vegven by 
a suffix -do-. But *vegven is none too probable. Havet 
« (Mémotres de la Soctété de Linguistique, V1. 231 sq.) ad- 
vanced the proposition ferundus = depouevos. This equa- 
tion was advocated by Thurneysen (Kuhn's Zettschrift, XXX. 
493 sq.) at some length. Its crying defects on the phonetic 
side are briefly stated by Stolz (/. Millers Handbuch der 
Klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 11". 385). The advocates 
ot this theory must also charge themselves with explaining 
the development of signification and syntax in the gerundive. 

Two theories are associated with Brugmann’s name, though 
the first of these (v. American Journal of Philology, VUXI. 
441 sq.) 1s properly to be charged to the account of Joh. 
Schmidt (v. Bersu, Dze Gutturalen, 134). This theory derives 
-nd- of the gerundive from -¢z-, and compares Lat. secundus 
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XIX. 70) suggests cognation between 6 and O. Ir. du, 
‘place.’ Brugmann, on the other hand, maintained his 
position as late as /F. VI. 82, and still explains exdo as 
containing -d6 (Grundriss, 17. § 1042), but without a new 
reference to his gerundive theory. O. Ir. do- is a variant 
of td, if we can believe Stokes (in Fick’s Worterbuch, I‘. 
s.v. 46), and is never a postposition. The cognates of O.H.G. 
zuo are not postpositions. Thus the only warrant for a primi- 
tive DO is got from Lat. enx-dd ‘in, into.’ Inasmuch as endo, 
indu are construed freely with either ablative or accusative, 
the accusative preponderating with ezdo and the ablative 
with zzdu (see the examples in Neue’s Formenlehre, IT°. 
907), it is perfectly fair to infer that the notion ‘wards’ was 
not contributed by the -do of exdo, but was implied in the 
case, just as when 72 governs the accusative. Prellwitz 
(Etym. Worterb. sv. év8ov) explains the -do of endo asa 
deictic particle, and P. Persson (/./. II. 218 anm. 4) accounts 
satisfactorily for the semantic development. 

As to Grk. -de (oi«dvde ‘homewards’) Avest. -da, I note 
their very narrow range of usage. I feel free, in the light 
of rode ‘hither’ (Homer), to explain Lat. eo ‘thither,’ guo 
‘whither’ from *edde *gudde, and must dissent from a cur- 
rent theory that these adverbs are ablatives (v. Lindsay, /c., 
568, and cf. the author, Amer. Jour. Phil, XVIII. 179); but 
olxdvde ‘homewards’ and 7vdée ‘hither’ do not justify us in 
writing * ferem-de ‘ bearing-wards.’ 

If there is no proof of a postposition -dé in Latin, there is 
even less difficulty in disposing of the preposition do- inferred 
from dé-nec. I can accept neither of the current theories for 
donec (donicum); neither Zimmermann’s (Wolfflin’s Archiv 
fiir Lateintsche Lextkographie, V. 567 sq.), which operates 
with dé + ne + cum, do- being ‘to,’ -ze- an affix, and cum 
‘quom’; nor P. Persson’s (/. F., II. 218 sq.), which makes do- 
a demonstrative element, -ze- an enclitic particle, and leaves 
-cum unexplained. These theories assume that donicum, the 
longer form, is older than donec. Wherefore? Plautus does 
use it seven times (Au/. 58, Capt. 339?, Most. 116, Pseud. 
1168, Zruc. 39?, Vid. 98, Frag. II. 241); in five of these 
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cases it suffers elision; at A/ost. 116 -cum is a verse-close, 
while at Vid. 98 -cum is under the ictus of the second foot in 
what seems to be a trochaic septenarius. Thus -cws seems 
to have metrical substantiation but twice in Plautus. We 
know this author used archaic forms, e.g. the infinitives in 
-tey and forms like szem, etc., chiefly at verse-closes and other 
well-defined metrical positions, and doxtcum conforms to no 
such test of genuine archaisms. 

Now, if we assume that donec be the earlier form, there is 
no great difficulty in explaining how this was extended to 
donicum under the influence of its near synonyms dum and 
cum. The Latin grammarians report a form sed-um along- 
side of sed, due, I take it, to the analogy of ceter-uim, which 
begins to approximate sed in meaning as early as Plautus 
(cf. Bacch. 878 with Capt. 125). Comparable is fos-He), 
with -te picked up from ane. In Plautus donicum behaves 
rather like a neologism than an archaism, as we have seen, 
and outside of Plautus only Cato (RX. R. 146, 2; 149, 2; 
161, 3) and Nepos (//am. I. 4) use the form. 

If donic-um were the earlier form, there is no standing 
ellipsis, as Lindsay (Lat. Lang., 609) has pointed out, to lead 
to donec. The forms dontgue (Lucretius) and donegue can- 
not be called in evidence on this point. 

The chief support for Zimmermann’s explanation of dontz- 
.cum comes from the derivation of Umbr. arnzzpo ‘donec’ 
from ad+ne-+ "om. This is to explain the unknown by 
‘the more unknown. There is no certainty whatever that 
,arnipo means ‘donec.’ Let us cite, using von Planta’s text 
.and version, the two occurrences : — 


<capirse perso osatu eam mani | 
Mertru. tenitu arnipo_ uestisia 
uesticos (VI. 4 24) 


‘enom uaso porse persondrisco 
habus | serse subra spahatu an- 
deruomu sersitu arnipo comatir 
pesnis fust . . . serse comatir 
persnimu | purdito fust (VI. 41) 


capidi solum facito, eam manu 
sinistra teneto donec libamen- 
tum libaverit. 


tum vasa quae ad fersontros 
habuerit sedens supra — to, inter 
—sedeto donicum commolitis 
precatus erit.. . sedens commo- 
litis precamino porrectum erit 
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In the latter passage the fut. pf. pesnis fust ‘ precatus erit’ 
is supposed to be governed by arnipo. Only a few lines 
further the fut. pf. purdito fust ‘ porrectum erit’ is used in- 
dependently without a conjunction in an imperatival sense. 
This is a normal construction in Umbrian (cf. von Planta, 
Zc. II. § 341, p. 431), and Latin comedy also uses the fut. 
pf. independently. In both the places cited avnip~o might be 
a noun either in the accusative, or, with some phonetic diffi- 
culty (cf. Buecheler, Umdrzca, 189), in the instrumental. I 
propose to explain arnzipo from ad- + a noun —a cognate of 
nepttu ‘inundato’ (Buecheler, fc. 101), from prim. Ital. 
neig*-. The root was NEIG- ‘wash,’ with a by-form NEIQ., 
an alternation that we may admit on general grounds (v. 
Brugmann, Gr. I? § 701), and specifically warranted by Skr. 
-neka (cf. Aeolic vlcow ‘I wash’), a form that appears in com- 
pounds in the S#/ras, the ritual books belonging to the Vedic 
cycles (v. Whitney, Roots, Verb forms, etc., s.v. Vaij). If 
arnipo is instrumental, ‘water of purification’ defines it well, 
but if it is accusative, ‘ watering-pot’ will serve. 

For our present ‘purpose it is enough to bear in mind 
that aruzpo is too uncertain to prove anything for dénec. 

I explain dénec from *dom (dum) + nec ‘while not,’ and 
for the phonetics involved cite cénecto from com + necto (cf. 
contved, conttor with con- from com + g)n- alongside of cog- 
nosco|. The negative zec is also found in mecopinans and, 
with problematic g-, in neg-otium neg-o [? a direct extension 
of neg- ‘not, as Germ. (ver)neinen of nein]. For the passage 
of *dom nec ‘while not’ to the sense of ‘until’ I cite the 
following striking parallel from the French of Zola: “Un 
peu avant minuit, Félicité se réinstilla dans un fauteuil, au 
pied du lit, résolue 4 ne pas quitter la place, sant que sa petite 
fille ze dormirait pas” (Le Docteur Pascal, XIII1., p. 358). 
That donec contains a negative is the opinion of Buecheler 
(Zc. 46) and von Planta (/c. II. 460), and the specific ex- 
planation I have advanced for -zcc was set forth by Pott long 
ago (Etymologische Forschungen, Il. 2, 1043 8q.), who gives 


1The only form I am able to cite is sirgcka ‘ water of purification,’ which is 
used by Manu 
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Lettic parallels for the use of the negative, while he explains 
do- by the suffix in guan-do, Skr. ka-di. 

Here let us sum up the objections to Brugmann’s theory 
now under discussion: 1) The postposition po, not well 
attested in any cognate language, is not proved for Italic by 
Lat. end» ‘in, into.’ 2) The narrow range of employment 
of the enclitic -pE ‘-wards’ forbids us to assume Ital. * ferem- 
de ‘bearing-wards.’ 3) The Ital. preposition d@é-, inferred 
from @é-nec, carries no conviction. 

The suggestions of a positive nature made up to this point 
are: 1) donec is derived from *ddm + nec ‘while not’; 2) do- 
nicum is subsequent to doncc; 3) Umbr. ar-nipo is cognate 
with xepiztu ‘inundato, Skr. zzr-uzeka ‘water of purification,’ 
nik-td- ‘washed,’ Gr. viayaro ‘he washed’ (Homer), and Aeol. 
vioow ‘I wash’: NEIG-, NEIOQ-. 

In dismissing Brugmann’s theory I note that it operates 
with an infinitive, and practically a dative infinitive. Further, 
it makes the gerundive a purely Italic development, a con- 
dition regarded by its author as a weakness. 

Mr. L. Horton-Smith (Amer. Jour. Phil. XV. 194 sq.) pre- 
sented an argument in support of Corssen’s theory of the 
gerundive, viz.: that -do- is a suffix etymologically cognate 
with dare ‘to give.’ Lindsay (/.c. 544) supports the same 
view. According to this view tmzdus and femendus, for 
example, are compounds, the former of a stem, the latter of 
a case-form, with -do- ‘giving.’ Horton-Smith has made ex- 
tensive lists of compounds, and particularly from Greek and 
Sanskrit, in which accus. case-forms compose the first mem- 
ber. In the Vedas the roots dé ‘ put’ and da ‘ give’ furnish 
a number of such compounds, but there the composition is 
transparent, which is not the case with ¢f122-dus ‘fearing ’ and 
timendus ‘to-be-feared, fearful.’ We may grant that the 
parent-speech had such compounds, but even then we are 
left with two problems: 1) how did these compounds de- 
velop their particular (gerundival) signification in Italic? 
and 2) how did the gerundive develop its syntax of attrac- 
tion? The first of these problems may be excellently solved 
by abstract general reasoning alone, as Roby (Latin Gram- 
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mar, II. |xvi sq.) has done; forms like Lat. acceptus ‘accept- 
able,’ amabilis ‘lovable, the Skr. gerundival adjectives in 
-ya, etc., and the Lith. participinum necessitatis in -tinas all 
attest the development in question, but on the other hand 
Italic alone develops such a value for the suffix -do-. If 
we regard our first question as answered satisfactorily, the 
second still confronts us. Other things being equal, a theory 
of the gerundive that will satisfy both our questions is the 
best. Such a theory I presented in the same number of the 
American Journal of Philology (pp. 217-222) that contained 
Horton-Smith’s paper, and a random discussion between us 
has since been going on (v. 2d. XVI. 217-222, XVIII. 439- 
452 for his contributions to the question, and XVI. 1-2, 491-5 
for mine). 

My theory takes for its starting point the syntax of case- 
attraction so characteristic of the gerundive in Italic. The 
self-same phenomenon meets us in the Vedas, where the 
direct object of the infinitive, chiefly of the dative form, is 
attracted into the case-form of the infinitive. In Sanskrit the 
case-attraction has not gone as far as in Latin, but we can 
illustrate from Sanskrit substantially the whole range of 
meaning of the Latin gerundive. I note the following paral- 
lels: 1) R.V. 6. 1. 1. tvam sim vrsann akrnor dustaritu sdho 
vicvasmat sthase sthadhyat ‘thou, O hero, showest unsur- 
passable might (suzted) every might to overpower’ —:— Plau- 
tus, Persa 428: referundae ego habeo linguam natam gratiae 
‘IT have a tongue born (suzted) gratitude to show. 2) agnir 
iva na pratidhfse bhavati (7.S.) ‘like Agni he is not to be re- 
sisted’ (‘ei non resistendum est’). 3) agutm samtdhe cakartha 
(R.V.) ‘thou hast made the fire to be kindled’ —:-— Conon 
muros refictendos curat ‘Conon has ¢he walls rebuilt.’ In 
these three examples we exhaust almost the entire range 
of meaning of the gerundive in Latin,! though attraction 
of case is shown only by the first in Sanskrit. 

Let me here illustrate by an example the general nature 
of the case attraction: rudréya dhanur 4 tanomi brahmadvise 


1] explain agitandum est vigilias as a blend construction: agttandae sunt 
vigtliae fused with oportel vigilias agitare and vigiliis curandum est. 
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cdrave hdntava u(R.V.) ‘ For Rudra the bow I stretch for 
(i.e. against) the Brahma-hater, for the arrow and for slaying.’ 
Here every dative is in direct relation with the verb, and 
their interdependence is logical and not grammatical. Here 
we sce the primitive conditions out of which attraction of case 
had its rise. The dative seems peculiarly liable to such at- 
traction. At any rate, we can illustrate on this supposition 
the wider range of attraction shown in the Latin gerundive. 
If we start with a stock example like agztandae sunt vigiltae 
‘watches are to keep,’ we see how, if agztandae were an 
original dative infinitive, it came into “concord” with zzgi- 
liae,; under the same conditions it is an easy shift from 
nata referundae gratiae to apta ad referendam gratiam and 
cupida referendae gratiae, and from ret agundae operam dare 
(Plautus, Merc. 987) to rebus agundis diem dare (ib. Poen. 
1189). . 

The gerundive is both active and passive in Latin. This 
phenomenon is also best explained if we assume an original 
infinitive. In Sanskrit, also, the same shift of voice obtains 
(v. Speyer, Vedische u. Sanskrit-Syntax, § 216 6). 

With so much correspondence on the side of syntax and 
signification between the Latin gerundive and the Sanskrit 
dative infinitives, is there any chance to establish a formal 
identity? In the first example cited above, the Skr. infinitive 
ends in -adhydt, the Lat. gerundive in -ezdae. I shall under- 
take to establish a cognation between these terminations. 

Cognation of a general nature between the infinitive end- 
ings Skr. -adhyai and Gk. -eo@at, proposed originally by 
Bartholomae, has been accepted by conservative scholars, 
and taken up in the manuals (Brugmann, Gv. IT. § 1088, 9, 
G. Meyer, Griechische Grammatzk®, § 600). It is to be noted 
that -@ac does not correspond with Skr. -d/yda7, but rather with 
-dhe in the once-used ¢rad-dhé ‘to believe’ (R.V. 1. 102. 2); 
but -d#é and -dhydi are alike datives of dha ‘put’ (cf. also 
-dait: da- ‘give’). The ending -dhya in Sanskrit never 
appears without an a before it, but its Avestan cognate -dydaz 
is also added directly to consonant verb stems, like -d/e in 
¢raa-dhé. Bartholomae found difficulty with the -c- of -ec@au, 
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but this difficulty disappears when we compare the Greek 
forms directly with the Avestan. The phonetic equation be- 
tween Avest. dazd-yai ‘to do’ and Gk. 0éc6-at ‘to put’ is 
perfect, barring the case-endings and passing over the re- 
peated aspiration; ddc8a: ‘to give’ would also come by its 
-o§- in a normal way.) After @éc@at r/Oec8at was patterned, 
after Oéo0e (see footnote) tiMecGe, and -c8- in the Greek 
middle is fairly launched. 

We must not lose sight of this, however, that the cognation 
of -ec8at and -adhydi is general only. There is not the 
slightest reason to identify -e- with -a-. 

Let us now see what basis there is for a formal identi- 
_ fication of Lat. -endae with Skr. -adkydt on the one hand, 

and with Gk. -eo#ae on the other. An absolute equation 
may: be made of -exd- with -adh- (from -NDH-), and of -dae 
with -@ae (from -DHa1), Skr. -dhe (in ¢vad-dhé). If we ex- 
amine ¢rad-dhé, it lends itself to the definition ‘set the heart 
on, trust,’ so mandd-dhydai ‘set joy in, delight,’ dhiyd-dhyat 
‘devote the thought to, invent, contrive,’ ydjadhyai ‘do wor- 
ship to’; Bartholomae (2. B. XV. 234 sq.) defines bhdradhyai 
by ‘tragung zu machen,’ sdhadhyai ‘bewaltigung zu machen,’ 
cayddhyat ‘\iegen zu machen’ and (Grundriss der tranischen 
Philologie, 1., p. 145) Avest. vasa?dya¢ by ‘fahrt zu machen.’ 
In all of these cases the suffix seems to govern an accusative, 
logically at least. We may admit from the coincidences 
already pointed out between Greek and Avestan that primi- 
tive DHYAI DHaI had already become suffixes, but in the light 
of a compound like dhiyam-dha ‘ heed-giving, religious,’ which 
Prellwitz (B. B. XXII. 128) compares with @lacos (from 
“@.yi-Oyos), ‘Bacchic worshippers,’ we may not rule out the 
explanation of bhdradhydt from BHER-M + DHYAI (cf. the com- 
pounds #dam-a-dha ‘name-giver,’ dtm-a-da ‘life-giving,’ with 

1 If we operate with these common verbs, we get an explanation of -o@- in the 
Greek middle. Homer uses 2d plur. aor. &ec6e, 0é00e, and the schematically 
regular 2d dual impv. 0é0ov, aor. %ecGov cover Sk. dhadhvam (2d plur.) and 
ddhadhvam (in an accented text) perfectly, so far as phonetics go. We may 
also compare Vedic daddh-i (2d sg. impv.) with 0é06-e (2d. plur.). 


We may note here, as a curiosity, that a formation like Avest. sr#tdydi ‘to 
hear’ would enable us to explain Adoae (for *AUooar) from *AvOyat. 
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@ from 2), and of feren-dae from BHER-M + DH¥I, though 
Jferen-dae and bhdra-dhyai would be hardly less cognate if 
feren- be regarded as a case-form and d/dra- as a stem- 
form. If we cannot demonstrate that d/dra- is a case-form, 
it is as hard to show that it is a stem. We may explain 
Oéc0a:, Avest. dasdydi as modelled on a type like Skr. grad 
+ adhé, cgrad- being a neut. accus., and still explain d/dra- as 
accus. masc. of a root-noun. On merely formal grounds it is 
impossible to reach certainty, but the correspondences in 
signification and syntax support the nearest possible cogna- 
tion between ferendae and bhdradhyat. 

Taking them ina wide sense, the gerundive theories cham- 
pioned by Horton-Smith and by myself have much in com- 
mon; the difference between DHE and Do as sources for the 
suffix (in fact) is not great. My theory also is not absolutely 
new, for Pott (Etym. Forsch. II. 1, 481, 489, and K.Z. 
XXVI. 175) has referred -dus to dhé, while he explained -en- 
as an infinitival suffix. 

I make bold to believe that if Latin alone were to be con- 
sidered, there would be no hesitation in accepting my theory 
of a general cognation between fer-en-dae, hép-eo-Bat and Skr. 
bhar-a-dhyat. No other theory, at any rate, offers so simple 
an explanation of all that concerns the signification and syn- 
tax of the gerundive, but a phonetic difficulty arises when 
we comprise within our survey the dialectic gerundives in 
-enno-. My theory involves two phonetic equations: primitive 
-MDH- gives 1) Lat. -zad- and 2) Osc.-Umbr. -va-. Of these 
the first might pass without a demonstration, had it not been 
challenged by Horton-Smith in his last gerundive paper, cited 
above, where he claims that -#zb- is the product in Latin of 
-MDH-, a Claim based on Brugmann his Grundriss I). § 370: 
‘Wenn [italics mine] lat. /zmbus zu ahd. Jenti ‘Lende’ aks). 
ledutya ‘ Lende, Niere’ gehort, so ist es auf */omdhos zuriick- 
zufiihren; die entstehung des p aus dé ware Alter als der 
libergang von wz in 2 vor dentalen.” Ido not question the 
cognation here asserted, but the phonetics of the explanation 
was always daring. Does any one suppose that -224- would 
have stood for a moment in Italic without becoming #4? The 
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only plausible explanation of the question involved here is 
found in the following citation (Brugmann, Gr. I?. § 360): 
“lumbus aus urlat. *londyos: ahd. dentin ‘Lende’ (got. 
*“londw-) aksl. ledvtya ‘Lende, Niere.’”” For my own part 
I agree with Bartholomae (Gr. ad. zvan. Phil. I. 25) that 
Aryan -MDH- never existed save by analogical insistence 
(but v. Brugmann, G7. I?. § 390, Anm.). 

It has been asserted, however, that Osc.-Umbr. -2- cannot 
represent -MDH-, -NDH-. In this sense many scholars have 
already expressed themselves in criticising a theory of Dohr- 
ing’s (Die Etymologie der sogen. Gerundivformen, Programm- 
abhandlung, Konigsberg) which proposes to explain -zdo- by 
the Greek nouns in -avos, etc.; to wit: Brugmann (G~. II. 
§ 69, anm.), Stolz (//dbch, II., p. 311), Buck (Oscan-Umbrian 
Verb-System, 184), and others, among them, Horton-Smith. 

The opinion of these scholars is the merest assertion, based 
on a naive mathematical procedure of this sort: 


1) -DH- = prim. Ital. -/, 
2) N _— 66 66 n. 
-ndh-= “ “ -nf-, 


Sound-change in groups is quite a different thing to iso- 
lated sound-change. <A group of nasal + aspirate needs to 
be looked at very carefully, for the aspirates, as many schol- 
ars believe, were liable to conversion into sonants when in 
the neighborhood of nasals (v. Brugmann, G7. I* § 704, 
anm., and the literature there cited). If this be true, not 
-NDH- but -ND- may have come into preprim. Italic. 

But let us suppose that -NDH- was the form inherited by 
preprim. Italic, and consider 1) its very probable develop- 
ment, and 2) the evidence for its actual development. 

There are two theories for the history of the aspirates in 
Italic. According to the one most in vogue DH gives p 
(whence /), 44 gives f, etc.; by Hartmann’s theory, which 
von Planta (/.c. I. § 214) acknowledges he cannot refute, DH 
becomes d@, BH @, etc. Between these I will not attempt to 
decide here, though by the latter -NDH- > 2d > prim. Ital. 
-nd- is a chain that adapts itself easily to my theory. 
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For the second question the evidence is both collateral and 
direct. The following collateral evidence is in point. 

1) In Umbrian and in Latin -77d- is in fact the product of 
-MBH- (v. Brugmann, Gr. I*. § 771 4, and von Planta, /c. I. 
§ 224, p. 466). 

2) In Umbrian -#GH- seems to have become -zg- in ninctu 
‘ninguito’ (v. von Planta, /c. p. 468), with a loss of aspira- 
tion as in Latin.! 

Oscan offers no words of certain etymology containing 
-MBH- or -NGH-.2. In the silence of Oscan I maintain that we 
may provisionally regard -#2d- and -mg- as prim. Italic from 
-MBH-, -NGH-. 

A difficulty arises here with the alleged change of -NnG- 
through -726- to -azm- in Umbr. wamen ‘ointment’ from *omben 
out of *ong“en (v. von Planta, fc. I. § 212). If -a2bh4- became 
prim. Ital. -zb- we should perhaps expect a further assimila- 
tion to Umbr. -mm- if this explanation of umen be true, but 
umen is explained from *dmen (: Lat. omen-tum ‘caul’) by 
Bréal and Buecheler, while Pauli compares it with zmor 
‘water. Besides, -22b- from -zg*- may not have been the 
precise phonetic equivalent of -7d- from -MBH-. 

The analogy of the Latin and Umbrian (and, provisionally, 
prim. Italic) treatment of -MBH- -NGH- leads us to infer that 
-NDH- became prim. Ital. -zd-. In that case -NDH- and -ND- 
may have fallen together in prim. Italic. The assimilation 
of prim. Italic -zd- to -zm- in Oscan and Umbrian would 
represent -NDH- as well as -np-. This supposition is not 
refuted by the failure of -7d- from -MBH- to assimilate, for in 
modern Romance languages -#d- assimilates to -7- in certain 
dialects (v. Meyer-Liibke’s /talienische Grammatik, § 230), 
where -6- remains intact. 

1 Brugmann’s objections to this explanation (G7. I?. § 666, anm.) leave ninctu 
high and dry: “die annahme, -2x#e- sei im Umbr. zu -mge- geworden wie -1/- 
zu -mb- hilft nichts, weil das e schon in Uroskischumbr. synkopiert worden ist.” 
This difficulty disappears if -2g#e- was prim. Italic (v. von Planta, /c. I. § 172, 
for the phonetic questions involved). In point of fact inctw and ninguit proba- 
bly represent a blend of NEIG- ‘ wash’ and S)NEIGH- ‘snow,’ just as a similar blend 
of these roots, if they are not ultimately identical, suggests itself for Ir. nigzm ‘I 


wash’ (cf. Osthoff, 7. / IV. 289). 
2 But see von Planta’s explanation of Osc. angetuzet (/.c. IL., p. 261). 
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It is not to collateral evidence alone that I would appeal. 
Let us now examine all the cases of nasal + spirant in the 
dialects, and see if any of them represents with any certainty 
the product of -NDH-, -MBH-, or -NGH-. 

1) Osc. amfret ‘ambiunt,’ Umbr. ambretuto ‘ambiunto.’ 

Schulze (K.Z. XXVII. 423, anm.) explained am/fret from 
*amfiferent. This explanation is not disproved to my mind 
by the double syncopation it assumes. That am- was a com- 
pounding form of améz- seems to me probable on the testi- 
mony of the native grammarians (v. Lewis and Short’s 
Lexicon, s.v. ambit I1., and Lindsay's Lat. Lang. 578 for 
their evidence), and more particularly from amezcto ‘I wrap 
about’ from aw + tacio. With am- beside amzdi-, I would 
compare av- beside ava-in Homer. But Schulze’s explana- 
tion is weakest on the side of signification. 

Bronisch (Die Oskischen 1 und e Vokalen, p. 105) derives 
amfret from *amfer + sent, but von Planta’s objections (/c. IT. 
§ 304, p. 291) seem to me conclusive. No explanation can be 
regarded as satisfactory that separates am/fret from ambretuto. 

Scholars seem to be in the main agreed in explaining 
amfr- ambr- in our words as from *ambher-, an analogical 
extension of *ambhi- from Lat. inter, Osc. anter, Umbr. 
ander. A special reason for this analogy does not present 
itself to me; amzbz- is practically limited to composition, while 
tnter and its dialectic cognates is in free use as a preposition, 
and always in the form zz¢er, etc., both in and out of com- 
position. Why is there no *amdber or *amfer ? 

Let us look for a simpler explanation of amfret and am- 
' bretuto. I cite the following clear occurrences of the words: 


avt. | pust. feihiis. pus. fisnam. | at | post muros qui fanum am | 
am | fret . . . (von Planta, No. | biunt, etc. 


127. 44) 


enocom prinuatir peracris sacris | tum cum pr-uatis of:mzs hostiis 
ambretuto ape ambrefurent | | ambiunto, ubi ambierint, | ad 
termnome benurent termnuco | terminum cum pr-uatis sic pre- 
com prinuatir eso persnimumo | cantor taciti. 

tasetur (20. Ig. Taf. VI. 4 56) 
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tineriees ues genuine Latin for dialectic amérnices. A 
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er eed es ne ated wht amiric.s might be fegulae dels- 
Aidees eres aneeriving the mat tiles (v. Goell’s Beck- 
ats Gates WV aa y- As we know the Roman roof (v. 
‘wetewers Alla: of Cla:sical Antiquities, Pl. lit. 15), the 
Stitt Getween wo atieres, was entirely covered by one 
ty levulae having upturned flanges. These 
fergis were capped by a row of overlapping mobrices. In 
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*am-fer-, viz. in anfr-actus. I abide by the division an- 
fractus, and present the following explanation of the mean- 
ing, without deciding whether az- is cognate with ava or a 
compounding form of amdi-: kraw ‘I break’: ava-xrAdw ‘I 
bend’ = frango ‘I break’: an-fractus ‘a bend.’ 

2) Osc. Anafriss. 

This word has been explained (v. von Planta, /c. I. § 220) 
as a) Imbribus, 6) Inferis, c) as related to avadéporres, a) as 
from an- ‘breathe’ + -dhr- or -sr-. Of these views, only the 
first can be called current. I have proposed (Amer. Jour. 
Phil. XVI. 492 sq.) to explain Anafriss by *amfortbus (: Lat. 
amphora ‘jar’), an explanation von Planta (Zc. II., p. 769) 
regards as improbable. 

One difficulty with my explanation is that the Oscans in- 
flect auopevs in a different way to the Romans, but the latter 
had a distinct tendency to the first declension in their metric 
system, a system borrowed from the Greeks almost as com- 
pletely if not as formally as the French system has been 
adopted by continental Europe (v. Nonius’ chapter de genert- 
bus vasorum et poculorum, p. 543 sq.). The fact that the 
Roman said cratera as well as crater (from xparnp) tallies 
with his saying amphora (apdopevs). We may not be sure, 
however, that amphorum (gen. plur.) is not a bodily transfer 
of audopar (from audopéwr), just as drachmum from dpaypor, 
though the analogy of smmuzm (2d decl.) may be taken into 
the account. Inasmuch as Azafriss occurs in a rite to Ceres 
(zxfra, p. 21), it may perhaps be an almost bodily transfer 
of the dat. plur. audopevar. 

Whether we derive Axafriss from a hybrid dative *am- 
foribus or by direct transfer of audopevor, the critical diffi- 
culty is whether Osc. f may represent ¢. The representation 
of the Greek aspirates in Oscan is discussed by von Planta 
(Zc. I. § 22) with the following results: Oscan, like Latin, 
knows two methods of transcription, ¢# and ¢ for 0, ch and c 
for y; there are no certain cases of ¢ (on dtumpats, v. infra, 
p. 21), but Grecizing orthography seems warranted by some 
spellings where p/ is found for p. 

There is no question but the Oscans spelled their f by ¢ 
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in Greek transliterations (v. the author, Amer. Jour. Phil. 
XVI. 494, and Horton-Smith, 7he Oscan Word ANASAKET, 
pp. 42, 70), though I am unable to prove conversely that ¢ 
was transliterated by Osc. f We know, however, that Pom- 
peian graffiti, as early as 50 A.D., render @ by f, and until 
proof to the contrary is furnished, we may believe that the 
Oscans might do the same thing. Several elements demand 
consideration here. It is important to know not only how 
an Oscan would transliterate a Greek word into his alphabet, 
but also how a Greek would write his own words in Oscan 
characters. Hieratic transliteration, in a word, may have 
differed from popular. The Greek scribe who rendered 
Latin Fundanius by Povdanos (81 B.c.) might similarly have 
rendered his aydop- into an Italic alphabet by amzfor. 

Another element to be reckoned with is conscious ety- 
mological transliteration: ap-popevs ‘two-handled’ would 
suggest to any Italian his own am- (ambi-), and -opevs 
‘handie’ might get its orthography from /fero ‘I bear,’ by 
a general association of ideas; I particularly note ferculum, 
feretrum ‘bier’: déperpov as a general point of departure for 
the orthography, while ferz/a ‘young stag’s horn,’ for-fex 
‘claw,’ furca ‘fork,’ furnish a more particular point of de- 
parture. 

In the last resort Anafriss: audopets might be explained 
as a cognation, without resort to a theory of borrowing. 

I conclude in fine that we may waive the flexional difficulty 
of *amforitbus, and if we bear in mind always the Greekish 
character of the Ceres cult (z%fra, p. 21), the problem of / as 
a transliteration for @ becomes graphic rather than phonetic, 
when we assume it to be the consistent orthographic process 
- of one who transliterated Osc. f by ¢. 

So much for the difficulties. The next thing is to furnish 
strong exegetical reasons for Anafriss from *amforibus. I 
begin by citing (from von Planta, No. 200) the briefer version 
of the inscription in which Anafriss occurs : — 
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aasas. -ekask. eestint. arae hae exstant 
hartui. luco: 

vezkei. *Uetusci, 
evklul. *Euclo 

30 fuutrel. Creatrict 
anter. statal. *Interstitae 
kerri. Cereri 
ammai. *Ammae 
diumpats. Lumpis 

3s liganakdikei. entraf. *Leg — dici *Interae 
kerrfiai. Cereali 
anafriss. Imbribus 
maattis ... *Matis ... 

42 patanal. pifstiaf. Pandae *Pisteae 
deivai. genetai. Divae Genitae. 
aasai. purasial. In ara igniaria 

4s Saahtam. tefdrdim. sanctum holocaustum 
alttrei. pitereipid. in altero utroque 
akenei. etc. oo 


Nothing is more uncertain than /médribus in this interpre- 
tation, though the starred words show how much else is 
problematical. If we bear in mind that the Ceres cult was 
introduced from Greece by Greek priestesses, and along with 
a Greek ritual (v. Cicero, pro Balbo 55), we might well expect 
to find a great number of words borrowed from the Greek in 
this inscription. 

I share with Lindsay (/c., p. 11) his incredulity about the 
explanation of dinmpats, Lat. lumpis from Gk: vipdn [‘ water-] 
nymph.’ I would derive diumpats from az- ‘two’ (cf. Umbr. 
di-fue' ‘bi-fidum, Si-hu7s,’ and von Planta, /.c. I. § 202, p. 
414), and make -umpais a cognate of Lat. zucus ‘hook,’ 
Oyxos ‘elbow.’ For the difference in the nature of the 
guttural I note Skr. ankd- bend, dyrrv€ ‘circlet,’ and the 
proper name “Aypzros ‘Ancus’ (v. von Planta /c. I. § 168, 
p. 332). The gradation, or, as I should prefer to call it for 
this case, alternation, 2/,, is undeniable (v. Brugmann, Gr. 
I?. § 536). This leads us to a Greek *d:-op7ra, ‘having two 


11s di-fue borrowed from d:-pv%js? This would settle the question of / for ¢. 
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handles.’ I note Horace’s deta ‘two-eared-[jar].’ A fur- 
ther Greek cognate may be dum, opty ‘sacrificial cake,’ if 
this was named from its twisted shape (cf. ovetpa ‘coil,’ 
borrowed in Latin sfzra ‘sacrificial cake’) If the current 
explanation of z# as a monophthongal # ts right, then aiz2- 
pais comes from prim. Osc. *:u-ompa- (cf. Umbr. du-pursus 
‘two-footed’), whence dupa, in the way explained by von 
Planta (/.c. I. § 53). This explanation will also account for 
Lat. dumpa, lynpha ‘water’ (with the @// alternation as in 
lacruma), alongside of Osc. *dzumpa ‘cup with two handles.’ 
For the meaning I compare Lat. poculum ‘cup,’ but also 
‘drink, potion.’ For myself I have always understood /atices 
as ‘cups’ (?/ater ‘ brick’), with ‘liquid’ for a derived meaning. 

The word /iganakdikei has detied satisfactory explanation 
from the Latin. Let us attack it as Greek. In view of 
ayyoOnkn, éyyvOnxn ‘stand for vessels,’ borrowed as we know 
in Lat. zzct¢ega, we may explain /iganakdike? as from prim. 
Ital. */Zgnz- (whence Latin /éazs ‘dish,’ and, with anaptyxis, 
Osc. */igani-): Nexavis ‘dish,’ plus *angdéka (: aryyoOnnn) 
whence we might infer Osc. *akdic-o-, with change of de- 
clension. Into phonetic detail it is not my wish to go, but 
the definition of /iganakdtkei as ‘dish-receptacle, lanci-inci- 
tega, pulvinar,’ seems to me to suit the sense of our inscrip- 
tion; and Macrobius (III. XI. § sq.) expressly states that in 
Roman rites a mensa (infra, p. 23) was used as an aruda and . 
a pulvinar. 

The next word to Anafriss is Maatiuis, and this I propose 
to connect with Lat. mdétul/a ‘little vessel,’ diminutive to 
*mato-s. I illustrate the quantitative relation by scitum 
‘shield’ (cf. oxdros ‘ hide’) sc#tale ‘thong,’ but scz#zica ‘lash’; 
and more particularly sc#ta ‘dish’ (Lucilius in Priscian): 
scitila ‘little dish’ (cf. for the meaning of these words 
aomis ‘shield, dish’). 

We can hardly doubt that patana? in this inscription is an 
Oscan dat. to watavn ‘dish.’ 

If Anafriss be also explained by *am/ortbus, we shall have 
five words in the inscription referring to the sacred vessels. 

On this point let me here repeat some general considerations 
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I have already urged (Amer. Jour. Phil. XVI. 492): “The 
Italians used asphorae for coffins (cf. # 74); and the native 
ollae were in regular use as urns for the ashes of the dead. 
The Arval brothers worshipped O//ae (cf. Henzen, Acta Fra- 
trum Arvalium, p. 30, and the authors there cited). The 
said o/lae may have been mere utensils in the sacrifice and 
Patanat (= Lat. patina ‘ dish’) is an object of worship in the 
present inscription. The Romans worshipped Patella! ‘lit- 
tle dish’... In Plautus the @ jfatellarit are understood 
‘as being the Lares (v. the scholiast on Persius, III. 56).” 

I quote now in running fashion from the Acta Fr. Arv. 
(p. 26 seq.) a passage descriptive of the rites of Dea Dia, 
who was probably the native Roman divinity corresponding 
to the imported Ceres: 


I) postea inde praetextati capite velato vit[ti]s spiceis coronati lu- 
cum adscenderunt . .. 2) deinde reversi in aedem in mensa sa- 
crum fecerunt o/s [OTIIS] . .. 3) item flam(en) et promag (ister) 
scyfos arg(enteos) cum sumpu(v)is ante osteum [et] acerras [fe- 
rentes] ture et vino fecerunt ... 4) deinde in aedem intraver(unt) 
et ollas precati sunt ... 5) et deas unguentaverunt et aedes clusa 
e(st) . .. 6) libellis acceptis carmen descindentes tripodaverunt 
in verba haec: enos Lares iuvate, etc. 


I make the following observations: 1) The worship of Dea 
Dia took place in a grove, and the costume worn suits the 
worship of Ceres;—2) A table was used as an altar (cf. 
Macrobius, III. XI. 3 sq., commenting on Aez. VIII. 279), 
and a sacrifice made upon it to the O//ae ; — 3) While the 
spelling of scyfos on this inscription (A.D. 218) is not neces- 
sarily antique, it may perhaps represent an archaic hieratic 
transliteration; at least three sorts of sacred vessels are men- 
tioned here ;— 4) Prayers are addressed to the Ollae ; — 
5) Images of the goddess are anointed;—6) The incor- 


11 note Cicero, de Fin. Il. 22: at qui reperiemus asotos primum ita non reli- 
giosos ut edant de patella? The salinum (‘salt-cellar’) and the patella were em- 
ployed for the mola salsa rite, and the ai patellariz came to be regarded as the 
Lares, I suggest, by popular etymology with patres (cf. Goell, Becker’s Gallus, 
IIT. 398). 
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poration of the Arval song gives to the rites here described 
a particularly antique character, and adds to the worship of 
Dea Dia the worship of the Lares and of Mars. 

The Umbrian monuments preserve a corresponding rite 
at VII. a, which I cite in translation only: 1) tum precatione 
in—em libato Pracstitae *Cerriae *Cerrt Martti... 2) tum 
vasculis atris in—em sic precamino. ... Unclear as the 
forms *Cerriae *Cerri are, the Umbrian words are surely akin 
to Lat. Ceres, a point absolutely clinched when we set Umbr. 
praestote Serfiz alongside of Osc. anter- statai- Kerri. Here 
in the Umbrian rites, as in those to Dea Dia, the worship 
of Ceres is joined with that of Mars, and, above all, worship 
is offered to the sacrificial vessels (for Umbr. persuzhinu ‘ pre- 
camino’ governs a dat., like Lat. supplicare). 

In other Oscan inscriptions also the o//a appears, whether 
as a Sacrificial vessel or as a mortuary urn is not clear (129): 
nep-memnim-nep-tlam + stfet + heritad, ‘nec monumentum 
nec ollam sibi capiat.’! 

The inscription to Ceres under discussion records, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, in addition to tributes to the divinity, 
tributes to the sacred jars employed in her worship, as well 
as to mortuary urns (the Lares). The only certain divinities 
besides Ceres on the inscription are Jupiter and Hercules (in 
the lines omitted above), while Mars and the Lares are asso- 
ciated with Ceres in the Umbrian and Roman rites, though 

1In another inscription (128), which is of very difficult interpretation, the 
phrase Aeri aretikai avt ulas leginet occurs several times; eri aretikai seems to 
mean Cereri Ultrict,and ulas leginet is explained as ellius legioni, but many 
scholars explain #/as as ollae (v. von Planta, II., p. 628) ‘sepulcri,’ and unless 
Jegioni be interpreted very vaguely as ‘ potestati,’ this last explanation seems most 
likely. If we take our cue for the explanation of this inscription from that other 
Ceres-tablet already discussed, we might interpret «das leginez by ollae pulvinar, 
‘the couch or support on which the o//a was laid,’ deriving /eginei from a stem 
*legno- ‘bed.’ Thus zw/as leginer taken as a guast-compound approximates in 
sense /iganakdikel as explained above, and /eginei may have the general meaning 
of ‘ bowl, receptacle’ (in which the pointed ampkora was set). 

An apparent synonym of /eg/zo- in the inscription is Aevia- (line 1), and it is 
not impossible but 4erza- belongs to Osc. hkertiad ‘ capiat’ in the sense of Lat. 
capis ‘bowl’: capio. 

These suggestions I venture with most extreme reservation, in a forlorn hope 
of explaining the problematical by the hardly less problematical. 
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Macrobius (III. XI. 10) notes the association of Hercules 
and Ceres in a common rite. 

The correspondences in ritual I have set forth seem to me 
to make very strongly for the interpretation of Axafriss by 
*amforibus, and I venture to believe that I have offered a 
plausible explanation of the flexional and phonetic difficulties 
involved. 

We might, however, admit the equation Axafriss = ‘Imbri- 
bus’ without destroying my contention that -MDH- became 
prim. Ital. -va@-. There is a problem of syllabification here ; 
-M + BHR- can prove nothing for -MBH-. 

3) Umbr. anferener ‘ambiferendi.’ 

As a specific Umbrian compound, this word can not be 
used for phonetic inferences. 

4) Mamphur, ‘appellatur loro circumvolutum mediocris 
longitudinis lignum rotundum quod circumagunt fabri in 
operibus tornandis (Paulus-Festus), bow-drill.’ 

From mamphur an Oscan *manfar has been inferred 
(v. Bugge, Romania, III. 154, cited by Korting, Latetnisch- 
Romanischen Worterbuch, s.v. manfurinum, No. 5051; and 
Meyer-Liibke, cited by von Planta, /.c. II., p. 595), cognate 
with Skr. mwdnthan ‘churning-stick.’ This explanation has 
been taken up by Brugmann (Gy. I*, § 571), who com- 
pares woos ‘din of battle’ M. Ir. moth ‘penis’ (?), O.N. 
mondull ‘handle,’ Lith. menture ‘ quirl,’— Fr. mandrin ‘drill’ 
from Lat. *sandarinum(!). This last is particularly bold 
etymologizing, but when I bethink myself of our dz¢ ‘augur’ 
(: dz¢e), I am content to refer Fr. mandrin to Lat. mandere 
‘chew,’ and if Oscan *sanfar instead of Greekish mamphur 
were quotable, I should still be content to explain it from 
mant- + foro-(: forat ‘ drills’) ‘hand-drill,’ or merely to compare 
Lat. mantbrinm ‘hilt, handle,’ syncopated in Oscan to *mavfr.. 

The Greekish orthography of mamphur should make us 
bear in mind Scaliger’s explanation from jpavvo-dopo-s } 


1 The word pavvo-débpos is certainly extant only in the scholiast’s note to 
Theocr. XI. 41, where the manuscripts read duvoddpws, which has been amended 
to unvopépws ‘ crescent-browed’ and pavvo-dbpws ‘collar-decked.’ If Vergil Fed. 
II. 40 sq. makes for the first interpretation, 4en. VII. 488 makes for the second. 
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‘collar-decked,’ a description very applicable to a bow-drill. 
The terms of the toreutic art are mainly borrowed from 
Greek. Tools get their names, it is known, from various 
sources, —from proper names, e.g. /zmmy, Jack, Ital. mar- 
tinetto ‘reel’ (v. Korting, /.c. No. 5140); names of animals, 
e.g. Ital. dopporv ‘a hook’ (cbzd. s.v. lupulus, No. 4934). 
Possibly pavvo-popo-s was first the name of a pet deer and 
afterwards converted to the name of a tool. 

The phonetic questions involved in my derivation of the 
Italic Gerundive admit now of a very brief statement. After 
passing in review all the cases of nasal + spirant in the Italic 
languages, I have shown that for none of them is it possible 
to prove an Aryan base of nasal + sonant aspirate between 
vowels. I have further shown that in Umbrian and Latin 
the actual result of primitive nasal + sonant aspirate is nasal 
+sonant. I have further observed that many scholars agree 
that a nasal had a deaspirating effect on a near-by sonant 
aspirate, whether dialectically in the primitive speech, or 
subsequently in the derived languages. These facts allow 
us to conclude that the “law” -NDH-, etc., becomes prim. 
Ital. -zd-, etc., is much more probable than that -NDH- becomes 
-uf-,as some scholars on purely aepriort grounds have claimed. 

Now, a theory is valuable in proportion to what it explains. 
A phonetic change which is neither demonstrably improbable 
nor proved to be false deserves to be tested from this point 
of view. 

I call attention to Osc. ¢ud¢m ‘et,’ Umbr. ennom, enom 
‘tum,’ ! exumek, enuk ‘tunc,’ Duenos inscription ezom 
‘igitur.. With these I compare, and first for the significa- 
tion only, Skr. dda 1) ‘thereupon, then,’ 2) ‘and,’ 3) ‘ there- 
fore.’ In Italic, Lat. zzde, Umbr. ennom have signification 
1), Osc. ¢zém has 2), and ezvont has 3). 

The cognation of Gk. év@a 1) ‘there, then,’ 2) ‘where, when,’ 
évOev ‘thence, thereupon,’ with Skr. ddd, at least in suffix, 
seems to me unquestionable, and the stems, too, are cognate 
if we admit gradation. Lat. zvde, whether it corresponds in 


1 Lat. ¢#m approximates ‘et’; see the lexicons and note Plautus, Rud. 644. 
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stem to év@a or to Skr. daha, will also fall into this group, to 
which it conforms so fully, if the dialectic cognates of inde 
fall under the law I maintain: prim. Ital. -zd- from -NDH-. 
Our English avd, and O.G.H. wata may also be referred 
along with the words under discussion to ENDHO-, a demon- 
strative stem of the primitive language. To this stem Umbr. 
ennom will be an accusative, while Osc. ¢#¢m is accusative 
to ENDHiI-, a parallel z stem; cf. with Lat. gu-o- and gu-z- Skr. 
kd-, ki-m, Gk. tes and to-; for the ending -2m, cf. Lat. dl-im 
‘on a time,’ ¢z¢er-2m ‘meantime.’ 

The stem ENDHO- posited here seems well justified, if we 
compare the shifts in signification of the forms about to be 
cited, with the analogous shifts in the group Skr. da ‘hither, 
thither, near, upon,’ Gk. wd ‘under, beneath,’ Lat. s-ad ‘un- 
der’ alongside of Skr. upari, Gk. tirép, Lat. s-uper ‘over, 
above,’ with an v-sufhix. Beside Skr. ddhz ‘over, on high’ 
stands adh-ds ‘under,’ adha-ré ‘lower,’ adha-md ‘lowest,’ 
whereas ddha has paler demonstrative meanings, like za. 
In a strong grade with adhds ‘under’ is édxdhas ‘darkness.’ 
In Avestan, aéa ‘and, so, then,’ 2dé¢ (ablative) ‘then, after’ 
belong to thisstem. In Greek év@ev, évOa we have the strong 
grade, but a0epifw ‘slight, make light of,’ is, I suggest, a 
denominative cognate with Skr. adhard- ‘lower,’ cf. adhari- 
kar- ‘worst, beat down,’ adharibha- ‘be worsted,’ and, for 
the sense, late Lat. hAumzliare to humilis. In Latin z-ferus 
‘lower,’ the phonetic abnormality is due to zx-ferre ‘bury’ 
(Cicero, Leges, II. 64), 2-feriae ‘funeral rites,’ 2z-ferum ‘wine 
of the Manes’ (Cato); this sense of -ferre 1s shown also by 
effert, éxpépe ‘ buries.’ 

I have already proposed (Amer. Jour. Phil. XVI. 4 foot- 
note), and, on purely semantic grounds, without any reference 
to the dialectic forms, to explain Lat. sandat ‘charges’ asa 
cognate of wav@ave ‘learns.’ The same proposal, but not in a 
form to involve the same phonetic questions, I now learn, has 
been made before by Bugge (AJ/titalische Studien, 17, cited by 
Osthoff, Perfect, 242), viz. to refer Osc. manafum, Lat. man- 
dare to a base MAN+ DHE-. According to this explanation 
Lat. manda-, Osc. mana-, supply the Italic cognate for the 
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large group (Sanskrit, Avestan, Germanic, and Balto-Slavic) 
akin to Gk. wavOavw(v. Prellwitz’s Etym. Worterb.s.v.). There 
is no difficulty on the side of meaning: pav@dve means ‘ puts 
(one’s own) mind on, learns,’ cf. Skr. wduzas + dha ‘intend, pur- 
pose’; while szandat means ‘ puts (another’s) mind on, directs, 
charges,’ cf. vov-Oeret ‘admonishes, warns,’ and note Homer’s 
pevos b¢ of ev dpeot Onxev ‘he put menos into him.’ In older 
English /earns meant both discit (uavOaver) and docet (man- 
dat). | 

Accordingly, Lewis and Short but support my view of the 
meaning when they define mando by 1) ‘commit to one’s 
charge, enjoin, order, command,’ and give praecip~io and 
edico as synonyms.! With definition 2), ‘commit, entrust, 
etc.,’ we may compare the current explanation of mandare as 
denominative to *sanzdus, ‘giving in the hands’; an exam- 
ple is ego tibi meas res mando (Plautus, Czs¢. 719), which we 
may turn by ‘I put my affairs in your hands,’ but this exam- 
ple no more proves the current derivation from *mant-dus 
‘handing,’ than we can infer a similar derivation for the 
italicized words of the following passage: 


quoi numquam unam rem me licet semel praccipere furi, 
quin centiens eadem imperem atque ogganiam etc. 
(Plautus, Asin. 421-2.) 


The explanation I uphold for mandare postulates no *mant- 
dus, and, in fact, instead of a denominative *szanidare we 
should expect rather 2 manum dare (cf. eis yetpa TiO eva). 

Finally, the law that -NpH- becomes prim. Ital. -zd- allows 
us to establish a connection between the Italic gerundive 
in -exdae (dat. fem. sg.) and the Indo-Iranian infinitive 
in -adhyai. These formations correspond very minutely in 
their syntactical and semantic range, and that they are not 
in phonetic disaccord seems to me to have been demon- 
strated in the argument made above. 

Let me not overstate the cogency of my arguments: that 


1 Though they eite no Plautine examples here, any number might be cited of 
mandavi = imperavt; e.g. Cas. 503, Curc. 346, Epid. 47, Merc. 428 (?) —cf. 
Bacch, 1084, etc. 
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Lat. ferendae must come from BHER-M-DHaI, and that Skr. 
bhdvadhyai must come from BHER-M-DHYAI, far be it from 
me to assert, but if, in company with other scholars, I can 
believe that ¢ép-eo-Oae and bhdr-a-dhydi have closely cognate 
suffixes, DHaI and DHYAI, I assert with confidence that there 
are even stronger grounds for recognizing a cognation be- 
tween Lat. feren-dae and Skr. bhdra-dhyai, grounds so strong 
syntactically and semantically as to make it plausible that 
Jeren- and bhara- are formally identical. 

On this point I do not insist. I have always sympathized 
with Bréal’s views as to the inadvisability of writing out 
Aryan bases, and Oertel’s strong essay (Amer. Jour. Phil. 
XVIII. 416 sq.) on this point reinforces that disinclination. 
But that Skr. d/dradhydadt, Lat. ferendae,—and to a less 
extent Gk. ¢épeoGar, — are cognate formations, seems to me 
well within the limits of belief. 

A word needs to be said in conclusion on the formation 
of which votundus and ortundus are the type. They corre- 
spond in formation to Skr. dhiyam-dha ‘thought-directing, 
worshipful, pious,’ though there is no especial reason why -d4 
and not -d/d might not have been the compounding word 
here! That dhiyam-dhé is morphologically cognate with 
adhiyd-dhyadi ‘to invent, contrive,’ is undeniable, but for the 
Italic Gerundive we must start, not vaguely from a general 
type of compounds, but specifically from dative infinitives in 
-DHYAI, -DH4I. 

I conclude as follows: Inasmuch as the Italic Gerundive 
shows such near points of contact with the Indo-Iranian 
infinitives in -adhydt, those that dispute their cognation must 


1If Callifae, the name of a Samnite town mentioned by Livy along with 
Aliifae and Rufrium, may be regaried as standing fur Califae, then it is perhaps 
to be explained as cognate to Lat. Calidae (sc. aqguae). As Kufrium seems to 
be cognate with ruber ‘red,’ it is tempting to explain 4lli/ac als» as a sense-name, 
perhaps from *Sly*idae (?) ‘cold waters’: Allifae and Callifae are certainly 
thyme-words. If i in A/lifae (spelt in an Oscan abbreviation Ali/2) is really 
long, we can compare /ibido, etc., alongside of /:bidus, etc. 

These explanations would make for -dh- and nt -&- fir Lat. calidus, etc, but, 
after all, both do- and dho- seem well-attested Italic saffixes (v. von Planta, dc. IL 
§ 261, 10). 
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prove, 1) that in my postulated endings -M-DHYAI -M-DHaI 
-MDH- was exempt from the not unusual conversion of sonant 
aspirate with a near-by nasal into sonant; then, when that is 
proved, they must prove, 2) that -NDH- gave in prim. Ital. -”- 
rather than -zd- or -nd-, and the proof of this must be more 
definite than the unsupported assertion that DH after a nasal 
suffered the same phonetic change as intervocalic -DH-; and 
the proof they render must be valid for -NpH- between vowels 
and not for -N-DHR-. Until this proof is rendered, the close 
cognation of feren-dae with Skr. bhdra-dhydi seems to me a 
proposition worthy of our acceptance. 


PostscripT. — An interesting case of suffixal -pHo- in Greek occurs 
to me now (Oct. 3, 98), viz.: in dya-6is, which I define by ‘active.’ 
The meaning has developed along the lines of our ‘ efficient’ (: Lat. 
eficit ‘accomplishes’). Homeric Bonv dya6ds doubtless meant origi- 
nally rather ‘clamorem faciens’ than ‘clamore bonus.’ Morphologi- 
cally dya@os is identical with agendus. 

Apropos of the explanation offered for Ca//ifae in the last footnote, 
I note that this town could not have been far from the river Calor 
(v. Weissenborn’s note to Livy 8, 25, 4), a tributary of the Volturnus, 
on which 4/ifae was situated. Two confluent streams may well have 
been called in contrast ‘hot’ and ‘cold.’ Another explanation of 
Allifae is that it stands with transposition of syllables for *A//ulae 
‘Albulae,’ cf. Rufrae (Rufrium). I note the Latin Aguae Albulae 
‘White [Sulphur] Springs.’ In Virginia we have Cold, Hot, Warm, 
White, Yellow, Red (cf. #u/rae), and Violet Sulphur Springs. 
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II. — Language-Rivalry and Speech-Differentiation in the 
Case of Race-Mixture. 


By Pror. GEORGE HEMPL, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


RACE-MIXTURE 1s of common occurrence. As the races in- 
volved generally speak different languages, one might expect 
speech-mixture also to take place. This, however, happens 
to a much slighter degree than one would suppose. One of 
the two languages Is generally at a disadvantage and sooner 
or later yields to the other (Paul’s Principien*, page 338). 
Before it disappears it often passes through a transition stage 
showing more or less admixture of the stronger language. 
The surviving speech, however, generally betrays compara- 
tively little influence of the language it has overcome. In 
fact, real speech-mixture does not often take place where 
races mix, but where a certain intercommunication, especially 
commercial, is kept up between neighboring tribes that do 
not mix. Such are the Pidgin-English spoken by the English 
traders in China, the Chinook jargon or Indian trade-language 
of the north Pacific coast (Hibben: Diéctionary of the Chi- 
nook Jargon, Victoria, B.C., 1889), and the Negro-English of 
the west African coast (Grade and Henrici: Anglia, XIV., 
XX.). Such a jargon is used only when representatives of 
the two races meet, and it does not displace either of the 
languages out of which it is formed. Cases of this kind do 
not fall within the province of this paper. 


I. 


The conditions under which race-mixture takes place are 
not uniform, and we should accordingly expect to find the 
consequent language-rivalry resulting differently. It is the 
chief object of this paper to formulate the conditions under 
which such language-rivalry takes place, and to state the 
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results that follow each condition. So far as my knowledge 
goes, the subject has not hitherto received systematic treat- 
ment. Of course, in matters of this kind the number of pos- 
sible cases is infinite, and any scheme that presents the facts 
with clearness must ignore exceptional forms. The charac- 
teristic cases lend themselves to a very simple classification. 
(1) One or more armies by superior prowess overcome the 
military forces of a country and take possession of it. In 
numbers they are far inferior to the inhabitants and they do 
not undertake to exterminate the population. They assume 
control of the government and, having removed such natives 
as are likely to be troublesome, settle down to the enjoyment 
of their position. Their leader becomes the king, and his 
relatives and friends the nobility, who share with some of 
the rank and file the military, civil, and ecclesiastical offices. 
In other words, the foreigners become the upper classes of 
the country. However, as they constitute only a minority, 
their language is doomed. They are forced to learn the 
language of their subjects, and their grandchildren may 
know it better than they know the language of their ances- 
tors. The natural tendency in this direction is hastened by 
the desire of the ruling class to identify themselves and their 
interests with those of the country — often in direct hostility 
to those of the country from which they originally sprang. 
Witness the final attitude assumed toward France by Eng- 
land’s Norman-French sovereign and nobility. The language 
of the people becomes the language of all classes; still, as 
the natives have been forced out of certain spheres of life, 
the native words for the things specially concerned in these 
pass out of use and are forgotten, and the words used by 
the foreign intruders take their place. This is true espe- 
cially of words pertaining to government, the army, and the 
equipment of soldiers and horses. For example, at some 
prehistoric period (antedating the Germanic shift of con- 
sonants) the primitive Germanic people were conquered by 
some comparatively small Celtic force, as is proved by the 
fact that the oldest Germanic words for ‘ king’ and ‘ officer’ 
(still seen in German Rezch and Amz), as probably also those 
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for ‘oath’ and ‘hostage’(German £7d and Gezse/), are Celtic 
words (Kluge in Paul’s Grundriss?, I., page 324). One of the 
most interesting instances of this kind is the conquest of 
the Finns by a Germanic tribe, who became their rulers but 
eventually merged so completely with the conquered people 
that their foreign origin was quite forgotten and was only 
brought to light when philologists discovered in Finnish a 
large number of Germanic words of the earliest type, among 
them such as pertain to government and war; for example, 
words for ‘king,’ ‘ prince,’ ‘messenger,’ etc. (Auaingas,(d)ruhte- 
nas, atrut, etc., Kluge, zd., page 362). Similarly the old Ger- 
manic words for ‘king,’ ‘prince,’ ‘army,’ ‘sword,’ ‘armor,’ 
‘battle-axe,’ ‘helmet,’ ‘flag,’ and the like (vikis, Auningas- 
kiinegit, pliiki, mict, szarwat, brady, slémii, horagy, etc., Kluge, 
ta., page 361), that are preserved in Slavic, point to a con- 
quest of Slavs by people of Germanic stock and the eventual 
absorption of the Germanic rulers (Kluge, zd, page 361). For 
historic cases of this principle, we need but refer to the story 
of the Goths in Italy and Spain, of the Franks in Gaul, of 
the Normans in France and Italy, and of the Norman-French 
in England. Of course, the influence of the conquerors was 
greater if there were more of them, if they had been long 
close neighbors of the people they conquered, or if they 
for some time maintained the bonds that united them to 
their mother country (the cases thus verging on type 2 4, 
page 34). Thus the influence of the Franks on the lan- 
guage of France was greater than that of the Goths on the 
language of Spain, and the influence of the Norman-French 
in England was still greater. Yet in each case the minority 
ultimately succumbed. 

(2) In order that the language of the conqueror shall pre- 
vail, one of the two following conditions must exist. 

(a) The conquest is made by many bodies of invaders who 
bring with them their whole households and are followed for 
a long period of time by similar hordes of kinsmen. Such 
was the invasion of Romanized Britain by men of Germanic 
blood. The invaders did not become the ruling class merely; 
they also made up the bulk of the middle class, the natives 
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receding before the conquerors or becoming their slaves. 
Under these conditions the supremacy of the speech of the 
conquerors was but natural. The speech of the natives, being 
the distinctive mark of the serving class, was soon laid aside 
and left traces only in a few terms pertaining to the handi- 
crafts by which they served their masters, in the names of na- 
tive plants and vegetables, and in geographical designations 
(Kluge, zd@., I., page 930). Similar conditions are presented 
by the conquest of America by Europeans; but in the Ger- 
manic communities in America we can hardly speak of race- 
mixture between the natives and the immigrants. 

If such a foreign invasion is not sufficiently large or con- 
tinuous, its linguistic superiority is local and temporary: in 
time a reaction sets in in favor of the native language still 
spoken in the surrounding country. Thus Scandinavian 
speech at one time got a good footing in parts of England 
but ultimately had to succumb. 

(6) A more powerful nation conquers the people and an- 
nexes its territory or makes a province of it. If purely 
military, such subjugation furnishes cases similar to those 
of type 1 above; compare the story of some of the outlying 
provinces of Rome. If, however, not only governors and 
soldiers but also merchants and especially colonists are sent 
out to the province, where they become the leading citizens 
of the large towns and establish new towns, then the founda- 
tions are laid for the thorough denationalization of the de- 
pendent people. If the province is thus for centuries kept 
under the direct influence of the ruling country, it will imi- 
tate more and more, and finally adopt in very large measure, 
the customs, the habits, and the speech of the ruling country. 
The process begins in the cities and at the military posts and 
is longest in reaching the country and the outlying districts. 
Such was the history of the Romanizing of Italy, Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain, and, if the English could acclimatize, such would 
probably be the future of India. Similar, also, is the story of 
what happened to the Slavs of eastern Germany and to the 
Dutch in New York state, and of what is going on to-day 
among the French in Louisiana and in the old German set- 
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tlements of Pennsylvania. The Danish supremacy in Nor- 
way came to an end before this process was completed and 
now a reaction in favor of the native speech has set in, 
producing a peculiar state of things. The reconquest of 
Elsass-Lothringen took place before French had become the 
language of the common people of the provinces. 

(3) The invader comes in peaceful bands of immigrants, 
ready to do menial service or follow a humble calling. It is 
usually not to his advantage to herd with those of his own 
nationality who are seeking like occupation,! but rather to go 
where there are those who do not care to do what he is will- 
ing to do and who will pay him well for his labor. He thus 
mingles among the natives and settles down in their midst. 
The better he learns to speak their tongue the faster he gets 
on in the world. His children play with their children and 
go to school with them. If in their dress or speech they 
betray their foreign origin, they are ridiculed and derided 
as ‘Dutch’ or Irish or whatever it may be. That they take 
pains to rid themselves of all traces of their alien origin and 
avoid the speech of their parents is but natural. Their chil- 
dren, in fact, take their turn in tantalizing the children of the 
later immigrant. In this way vast numbers of newcomers 
may be assimilated year after year and go to make up a 
large part of the new race, while their language makes prac- 
tically no impression on that of the country. This is the 
story of what is going on in all parts of the United States 
to-day. I know it all too well, being myself of foreign par- 
entage. That English is to remain the speech of an Ameri- 
can race with comparatively little English blood in its veins, 
there can be no question. 

To sum up. In the struggle of two languages in the same 
territory, other things being equal, the majority wins. But 

1 There are two exceptions to this: (@) A pastor or a land speculator forms 
a colony of peasants who take up a piece of land and establish a farming com- 
munity. In this way a speech-island is formed which holds its own for two or 
three generations. (4) Large numbers of Chinamen, Hungarians, etc., are im- 
ported to work mines, build railways, etc. After acquiring a certain amount of 


money, they usually return to their native land, leaving practically no trace of 
their stay in the country. 
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other things are not usually equal: it generally happens that 
one side has some advantage other than that of numbers. 
This advantage is usually that presented by superior social 
position. The higher civilization of the people, doubtless, 
also furnishes a certain stability, but the intrinsic superiority 
of one language probably has little weight in the matter. If 
the majority enjoys the advantage, its victory is all the more 
swift and complete. If it is the minority that has the advan- 
tage, this advantage must be very great to enable it to over- 
come the majority. We have seen (p. 32, 1) that social 
superiority alone is powerless to aid a minority in imposing 
its language on the majority; (page 34, 26) that subjuga- 
tion to a conquering nation that plants colonics in the con- 
quered territory and maintains control of it for centuries may 
force upon the natives the language of the conquerors though 
these be fewer in number; and (page 35, 3) that preémption 
of the ground may enable a minority to impose its language 
upon a majority, provided that majority is broken up into 
small bands coming at different times, so that those that 
come in any one generation are really in a minority. 

These (1, 2 a, 2 4, 3, pages 32-35) are the four chief con- 
ditions of race-mixture, and we have found that in the first 
and the last the speech of the natives prevails while in the 
second and third that of the conqucror is triumphant. We 
have also seen that in all cases except type 24 (page 34), 
that language prevails that is spoken by what is at the time 
the majority. 

Whichever language prevails, a large body of people who 
would otherwise speak one language now speak another ; 
and we have to ask ourselves the question: “ //ow do they 
speak it?” The fact that they are of other stock docs not 
necessarily cause them to speak it differently fram thone 
whose ancestral] tongue it is. The question may be regarded 
first from two extreme poritions: (a) When an adult Gersoan 
attempts to Jearn English, his specch habite, including all 
the mental procetses involved, are fixed, and it is extremely 
difficult for him ty acguire new ones. The clements of the 
foreign language suggest those of his own that are most like 
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them, and he therefore substitutes the German elements for 
the [English when he attempts to speak the foreign tongue 
(Paul's Principien®, page 340 f.). That is, he speaks Eng- 
lish with the substitution of German sounds, stress, and 
pitch. (6) On the other hand, when a wealthy American 
woman adopts a German baby and brings it up with her 
own little ones, its speech shows no trace of the speech of 
its parents. Now, between these two extremes there are 
many degrees of difference, and it is not always easy to say 
where sound-substitution ceases and natural speech begins. 
In general, it may be said that all foreigners who have 
learned to speak before they come to this country, and the 
children of foreigners who maintain the foreign language 
in the home circle, learn English by sound-substitution. If, 
however, the young come early in contact with a majority of 
English-speaking persons, they usually thoroughly acquire 
English speech-habits, and occasionally a gifted adult does 
the same. It thus happens that, except in small settlements 
made up of foreigners, and among the lower classes of a few 
of our large cities, most of the children and practically all of 
the grandchildren of foreigners speak English, when grown 
up, without foreign taint. This accounts for conditions in- 
cluded under type 3 (page 35). The same thing is true 
when a small ruling minority gives up its foreign speech and 
learns that of the native majority (page 32, 1). And practi- 
cally the same result is obtained when a native minority 
(page 33, 2 @) succumbs to a foreign majority, though the 
vulgar dialect may be then slightly influenced by the native 
dialect. 

When, however, a whole population comes in the course 
of centuries to give up its natural speech for that of a ruling 
minority (page 34, 2 6), there can be no question that the 
substitution of the natural sounds and voice-inflections for 
those of the language to be acquired plays an important 
part, and in large measure determines the character and 
future of the language as spoken in the country in question. 
That we have here the explanation of much of the difference 
between the Romance languages of Spain and France and 
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Italy, I have no doubt. The same is true in large mens- 
ure of the High German spoken in Low German territory 
and of the Danish spoken in Norway. We are therefore 
not surprised when we are told (Nissen: /ftalische Landes- 
kunde, Chapter XI.) that the dialects of modern Italy corre- 
spond geographically pretty closely tothe non-Latin languages 
once spoken in the Peninsula. In so far I thoroughly agree 
with the position assumed by Hirt in an article in /uduper. 
mantsche Forschungen, volume 4, page 36 ff., in which he 
explains the difference between two related languages by 
supposing that the indigenous inhabitants of the two coun 
tries involved were different, but both were conquered by 
bodies of people speaking the same tonyue, and that the 
resulting languages are two different imperfect imitations 
of the speech of the conquerors. We are accustomed to 
ascribe linguistic changes to changes in the averaye tem 
perament of a people, and this in turn to their health as 
affected by climate and mode of life (my German Orthog- 
raphy and Phonology, § 104, 3) All this i» necessarily more 
or less vague and indefinite, and for that reasen somewhat 
unsatisfactory. The now theory Offers in, for the casce ty 
which it appites, a very simpiec, e, altsest WAL ALILAl, explana 
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just as in later days various Germanic hordes conquered 
non-Germanic peoples. He then assumes that the con- 
quered peoples, though much in the majority, adopted the 
speech of their conquerors, with a substitution of native 
sounds and habits of speech, and that in this way there arose 
the various Indo-European languages, as did later the various 
Romance languages. Hirt seems not to observe that by 
appealing to the wanderings of the Germanic peoples and 
to the Romanization of Spain and Gaul, he secures not two, 
in fact not even one, historical parallel for what he assumes 
to have happened in prehistoric times. What he has is this: 
the first half of one parallel and the second half of another. 
He observes that many Germanic migrations were of the 
type I (page 32), and he assumes that the Indo-European 
migrations were of the same kind; but he then drops this 
historical parallel (according to which we should have ex- 
pected the speech of these comparatively small bodies of 
conquerors to have died out) and jumps to the conclusion 
of a case of the type 2 a (page 33), whose premises are 
totally different from those of the case he assumes. It is 
essential to Hirt’s theory that the conquering bodies of Indo- 
Europeans should be small compared with the number of 
the people they conquered, so that their habits of articula- 
tion and accent be of little or no account in the ultimate 
result; he finds similar conquering bodies of Germanic peo- 
ples and compares the two; but, when he finds that what 
happened in the cases that we know about, is not what he 
assumes happened in the case he is arguing, he says it is 
due to “besonderen Zufallen, besonderen historischen Mo- 
menten.” If we appeal to historical parallels we must take 
them with all their consequences. If the cases are not suffi- 
ciently parallel to show similar results from similar causes, 
we had better leave them alone. On the other hand, if we 
wish to prove that the differentiation of Indo-European 
speech was like the differentiation of Romance speech, we 
must be able to show that the conditions under which the . 
differentiations took place were alike or equivalent. But even 
a cursory examination of the manner in which the Romance 
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countries were Romanized (Mommsen: Zhe Provinces of the 
Roman Empire, 1., pages 69 ff., 75 ff., 81 ff., 86 ff., 97 ff, 
111 ff., etc.) will make it clear that no parallel could possibly 
be drawn between the conditions under which the Romance 
languages arose and those that we can suppose to have 
existed while the Indo-European languages took shape. 

Hirt believes that his argument is strengthened by the 
fact that there is greater diversity among the Indo-European 
languages than, for example, among the dialects of Turkish, 
and that the Celtic! changed more rapidly than Slavic and 
Germanic, explaining the latter on the assumption that the 
Celts assimilated the largest number of non-Indo-Europeans. 
The latter argument is particularly unfortunate. As Kret- 
schmer (Geschichte der gricchischen Sprache, page 122) has 
shown, this rapid change in Celtic is comparatively late, 
but would be early if it were to be explained as Hirt sug- 
gests. Moreover, the assumption that rapidity of change 
goes hand in hand with race-mixture is not upheld by his- 
torical evidence. Indeed, it is a well-known fact that colo- 
nists that go to foreign shores and assimilate a large portion 
of the native population, nevertheless are quite frequently 
more conservative in their speech development than the 
parent stock on the native heath. Is not the language 
spoken in Ireland by an almost purely Celtic stock practi- 
cally only obsolete English? And why is the English 
spoken in America by the most conglomerate population 
ever gathered on one continent extremely conservative as 
compared with the English of the mother country? These 
matters are still too uncertain and too susceptible of various 
explanation to form a sound foundation for arguments of the 
sort that Hirt makes. | 

Hirt is not perfectly clear as to what sort of substitution 


1 Elsewhere (page 42) Hirt says: ‘ Die Kelten mussten demnach ihre Sprache 
am meisten verandern, ebenso wie das heutige Englisch so stark durch die 
Sprachmischung verwandelt ist.” The idea that the changes (other than that 
of vocabulary) that English has undergone are due to speech-mixture has had to 
recede before every serious investigation. On another occasion I shall deal with 
the subject in a comprehensive way. 
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he would ascribe to the learners of the intruding Indo-Euro- 
pean speech. On page 40 he speaks of simple sound-sub- 
stitution, like that of voiced consonants for weak voiceless 
consonants. Farther on he speaks of the substitution of the 
native “accent, etc.,” and regards many of the changes in 
the acquired language as arising in the course of time in 
consequence of this substitution of the native system of 
accent. If we are willing to be satisfied with vague state- 
ments like these, either hypothesis seems likely enough. 
But when we apply the statement to a definite case, the 
theory disappears in thin air. 

In order to get clear ideas as to the matter, let us take a 
specific case, namely the Germanic branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, and let us test both forms of substitution. First 
let us suppose that a pure Indo-European form of speech with 


t th d dh 


was adopted by a conquered people who substituted native 
sounds for those above. Asaresult of this and similar sub- 
stitutions we get a barbarized form of Indo-European which 
we have termed Germanic and which shows us in place of 
the above consonants 


4 4 t 6. 


On Hirt’s theory these latter sounds either (1) are the native 
sounds that the conquered people substituted for the original 
Indo-European sounds, or (2) they have developed out of 
such sounds as the natives substituted. If the first be true 
we ask ourselves why the conquered people did not use their 
¢ for the Indo-European ¢, instead of substituting it for the 
Indo-European d, and then substituting 4 for the Indo-Euro- 
pean ¢. If the second supposition be true, Hirt’s theory 
helps us very little indeed: the native conquered population 
put into the language sounds very similar to the ¢, th, d, and 
dh of the Indo-European, and all the change from that 
slightly variant form to the one that we find in Germanic 
was of subsequent development — and must be explained by 
the usual methods after all. Moreover, it is pretty well 
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settled that those consonant changes that distinguish Ger- 
manic speech from Indo-European, were not all contempo- 
raneous. Hirt might say that the early change of ¢ to ¢h 
was a case of sound-substitution, but there then remain the 
later changes of dh to 8 and of d to?¢. If we still have to 
account for these changes as natural developments, the call- 
ing in of sound-substitution to explain the change of ¢ to th 
is a resort to a deus machinae and a very unnecessary deus 
machinae. 

Here an appeal might be made to that possible interpre- 
tation of Hirt’s theory that would assume that the conquered 
natives substituted a strange system of accent from which 
subsequently resulted those changes that made their speech 
the Germanic variety of Indo-European. I am not aware 
that we know as yet that a change from any form of accent 
to another would bring about such changes in consonants as 
characterize Germanic speech, and in the absence of such 
knowledge, the assumption that a change of the character 
of the accent would produce these changes, is only a guess. 
Just what system of accent Hirt would here introduce, I do 
not know. We do know that the Germanic people acquired 
a system of accent that differed from that of Indo-European, 
and on page 45 Hirt suggests that the system was adopted 
from the conquered non-Indo-European people. But we 
know that this system was not adopted by the Germanic 
people until some time after those changes had taken place 
that constitute Germanic speech a separate language, and it 
can therefore in no way be responsible for them (Brugmann?, 
I., § 1071). 

I have shown that Hirt’s supposition that comparatively 
small bodies of Indo-Europeans conquered non-Indo-Euro- 
pean races and forced their language upon their subjects, is 
contrary to all historic evidence in similar cases, and that 
thus we have removed the whole foundation on which rests 
his theory of the differentiation of Indo-European speech. 
I have also shown that, even if, for the sake of argument, 
we granted his supposition, his theory signally fails to explain 
the differentiation of Germanic speech from Indo-European. 
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That we have to reckon with the possibility of sound-sub- 
stitution in those cases where we have reason to believe that 
a foreign tongue has been imposed upon a people, I am fully 
convinced; and in so far I believe we have reason to be 
grateful to Hirt for emphasizing the fact, even if he has 
attempted to give it too wide application. In such cases, 
however, we should hesitate to ascribe changes to sound- 
substitution that are easily explained as natural’ develop- 
ments. When a German learns English he is apt to 
substitute ¢ or s for 4, for example in ‘thorn.’ If, now, 
we find so unnatural a change as 4>¢ (of course the change 
is natural enough next to another voiceless spirant, cf. 
husth)ings, nost(h)ril, etc.), we are justified in suspecting 
sound-substitution. The same would also usually be the 
case with 4>s, but not necessarily. The German also 
substitutes @ for 8, for example, in ‘the,’ but the change 
6 >d is also a very common natural change, as, for exam- 
ple, in Low German. We have, therefore, no right, on find- 
ing the change 6 >d at an earlier period in South Germany ° 
to say this must be sound-substitution due to the ineffectual 
attempts of a non-Germanic people to acquire Germanic 
speech. This is, however, what Hirt does when (page 42) 
he extends his theory to the differentiation of West Ger- 
manic into High German and Low German. If he wishes 
to prove that the High German variety of West Germanic 
is due to the acquisition of the language by a non-Germanic 
population, it is incumbent upon him to show that the changes 
involved are of such a character as are not easily explained 
as natural developments. But, as also in the case of the | 
first shift, we know that all the changes that distinguish 
High German from West Germanic in general, are perfectly 
natural ones. We can, in fact, trace their progress and their 
relative chronology. It was probably a consciousness of this 
fact that led Hirt to speak here of ‘a 42d of substitution.” 
Either it was substitution or it was not, and there are not 
so many kinds of substitution but that each might be tested. 
A little definiteness here will, as in the case of the earlier 
shift, show that there is no foundation for the substitution idea. 
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Hirt’s theory is suspicious for the very reason that it 
proves too much, if anything. It removes the necessity of 
other explanations. Wherever we find differences in neigh- 
boring territory, for example, between North and South 
Germany, we have but to ascribe them to hypothetical pre- 
historic antithetic races. When we find that in a given 
climate the same phenomenon affects the languages of peo- 
ple of diverse origin (for example, the High-German shift 
in the speech of the Franks, the Alamannians, and the Lom- 
bards), we have only to invoke a single hypothetical race 
whom these three different tribes conquered. Thus, his 
advocacy of sound-substitution as a result of race-mixture 
leads Hirt to speak somewhat slightingly of other explana- 
tions of sound-change, for example, the effect of climate. 
He believes (page 39) that when a people removes to another 
country the new climate may actually destroy a large per 
cent of the community, but he appears to doubt that that 
same climate may so affect the health of the survivors that 
their temperament and consequently the tempo and accent 
of their speech may be modified and other sound-changes 
result. This subject is not yet so well cleared up as we 
could desire, but that is no reason why we should ignore it 
or underestimate its importance. 


ITT. 


There can be no question that, as Hirt says, the people 
who speak Indo-European are to a considerable extent of 
non-Indo-European blood, and that those who speak German 
are in large measure not of German stock. As stated above, 
race-mixture is easy and common, speech-mixture is rare, the 
language of the majority usually quite driving out that of 
the minority. But that does not mean that the future of 
the surviving language is to be unaffected by the race- 
mixture ; and here I wish to offer a theory that I believe 
will explain many of the changes that Hirt has in mind, 
without doing violence to the facts of history. 

Of course, a language does not reflect the temperament 
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and other speech conditions of those that speak it at any 
particular time. It represents, rather, the results of the 
language-controlling factors of many preceding generations. 
This linguistic complex is inherited, so to speak, from those 
that shaped it. But if the conditions that control linguistic 
utterance change, they will gradually modify the language. 
Such a change in the conditions that control linguistic utter- 
ance may be due to a change in the average temperament 
or health, whether caused by climate or mode of life, or it 
may be due to race-mixture. The assimilation of a large 
alien population, though it constitute only a minority, makes 
a new race that differs from the old one. In the old one 
there were certain contrary tendencies struggling for mas. 
tery; the absorption of this large foreign element often 
strengthens one or the other side. If it strengthens a ma- 
jority, it may hasten changes already begun; if it strengthens 
a minority, it would prevent changes that would otherwise 
have ultimately come about, or even produce contrary ones. 
Thus, race-mixture may indirectly affect speech and be in 
part responsible for just such differentiation as that which 
brought about the various Indo-European languages. And 
while the English of America will probably never (except in 
quite peculiar cases) be affected by the German spoken 
among us, I should not be surprised if the very large ad- 
mixture of German blood should so modify the average 
American of the future that his English will undergo 
changes that it might not have undergone except for this 
fact. But the linguistic modification here considered is quite 
a different thing from sound-substitution. It is less simple, 
but also less crude. The changes it involves are just as 
natural as those that occur in a population having no foreign 
admixture; for in all countries there are diverse elements 
and diverse tendencies to change, and the fate of the lan- 
guage depends on the adjustment of these differences (Paul’s 
Principien*, page 56 ff.). 

Unless I much deceive myself, the theory I have here 
advanced is so simple and natural that, when once stated, it 
requires little exposition or defence. It involves, moreover, 
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no assumptions that are out of harmony with the conditions 
that race-mixture actually presents. Thus, for example, it 
is not necessary to suppose, as it is in Hirt’s theory, that the 
migrating hordes of Indo-Europeans were small and made 
up a minority of the population of the country that they 
became masters of (page 40 above). We can suppose, as is 
much more natural and likely, that they advanced into non- 
Indo-European territory just as the Angles and Saxons in- 
vaded Britain. The survival of their speech would then be 
just what we should expect according to 2 a (page 33), 
although this speech might ultimately suffer modification 
through a change in the character of the race, brought about 
by the absorption of alien population. The same is true of 
the South-German situation. Moreover, the changes that we 
should like to associate with such race-mixture are usually 
separated from it by a considerable expanse of time, which, as 
Kretschmer (Geschichte der griechischen Sprache, page 122 f.) 
pointed out, is irreconcilable with Hirt’s theory of sound- 
substitution, but is just what would be expected if these 
changes came about, as I have suggested, as a result of the 
modification of the race, and thus were of the slow growth 
characteristic of all normal linguistic change. 
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III — The Omission of the Article with Substantives after 
ovros, G5, éexetvos in Prose. 


By Pror. J. E. HARRY, 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, 


IT would seem that a phenomenon which occurs more than 
one thousand times in Greek prose is worthy of particular 
notice at the hands of the grammarians, and yet, so far as 
the omission of the article after ofros, 65€, éxetvos is con- 
cerned, few of our manuals have very little more than the 
bare statement that the omission of the article after demon- 
strative pronouns is permissible if the substantive is a proper 
name, implying thereby that elsewhere the article is required. 
So in Hadley-Allen, 673, we read: ‘Substantives with 6de, 
oUTos, éxetvos require the article in prose,” and in 674: “ With 
ode, ovros, and éxeivos substantives omit the article in certain 
cases; thus often proper names.” In the same section (674) 
we have the statement that the article is omitted “when 
the pronoun means ‘here,’ ‘there,’ pointing out an object in 
sight.” This is not altogether correct, for the function of 
the demonstrative, under any circumstances, is to point out, 
and consequently the use or omission of the article cannot be 
determined by the mere fact that it “points out.” In the 
only example cited by Hadley (vijes éxetvat émimdéovor Thuc. 
I. 51), the phrase is exclamatory: ‘‘ Yonder are ships sailing 
towards us!” vyes and éxetvat bear the relation of subject 
and predicate to each other, not of substantive and attribute ; 
éxetvat does not qualify vjes: the Corcyraeans in their haste 
exclaim, vijes exetvae érrimAéover instead of éxetval elow vies at 
€mrim N€OUGL. 

Kiihner says little more than Hadley about the omission 
of the article, and part of what he does say is incorrect. 
Goodwin’s statement (945, 2) does not differ materially from 
that of Hadley. He cites the same sentence from Thu- 
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cydides to illustrate the use of the demonstrative in the 
sense of ‘here,’ ‘there,’ and, in addition, one from Xenophon 
(Anab. IV. 7, 5): op@pev orlyous Tovrous avOparovs. In this 
sentence the article is not omitted because the demonstra- 
tive means ‘here’; the omission is due to the presence of 
oALyous.} 

Five hundred proper names in Greek prose are used with- 
out the article after the demonstrative; hence there are as 
many cases of the omission of the article with other words as 
with proper names. 

I shall first give the rules which obtain for the whole range 
of Greek prose, and then proceed to treat of the special 
cases in each author. 

The article is omitted 


I. WitH PROPER NAMES. 
II. With DEFINITE NUMBERS. 
III. Witn SuBSTANTIVES FOLLOWED By A _ RELATIVE 
CLAUSE. 


The only exception to Rule I. is in cases where the 
anaphoric article is used. Rule II. has few exceptions, and 
these will be explained under their proper heads. Rule 
III. is observed in all departments of Greek literature, but 
particularly by Herodotus. That the article is frequently 
inserted by prose authors when a relative clause follows 
the substantive goes without saying. Other rules for the 
omission of the article (as e.g. in exclamations and in case 
tis is inserted) might be added, but as the examples are 
not numerous, I have limited myself to these three for the 
present. 


I. PropER NAMES. 


In the 180 cases where the article is used with proper 
names it is almost always anaphoric; usually the name has 
just been mentioned in the preceding line, sometimes as far 
back as the preceding section. Herodotus, who tells us so 


1 On ovros dvfjp and obrocl dvfp (quoted in the same section by Goodwin), 
phrases which seldom occur, see pp. §1 and 61. 
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much about nations as well as individuals, has 124 examples 
of the anaphoric article with demonstratives; the other writers 
from one to twenty each. 

In phrases like obros o Anpoobéuns, obros is the subject, and 
the substantive with the article is in apposition, o being the 
ordinary anaphoric article with a proper name. Compare 
the sentences tivos; 78 és 6 “Ade{pavros (Plato, Rep. 549 B), 
and tovrw, 6 t EvOvdnyos cai o Atovyvaddmpos (Euthydemus, 


273 A). 


THE ORATORS. 


In all the examples in Lysias (4) and Isaeus (1) the article 
is anaphoric; none of the demonstratives appear with the 
article in any of the other orators except Aeschines and 
Demosthenes, who have a few examples of the non-anaphoric 
article: Aeschines I. 6 0 2oAwy éxeivos (laudatory); II. 36 
0 ypnatos o'ros Anpoobévns (contemptuous); II. 42 0 Zlovdos 
6d5e; III. 118 0 KpwBdros éxetvos; III. 189 TAad«ov tov 
mana.ov éxeivov truxtnv; III. 194 0 Kégados o mraXdatos éxeivos; 
Demosthenes III. 21 tov Apioreddnv éxetvov; XIX. 191 Kévev 
0 TaXalos éxetvos; XXI. 71 Ev@uvov tov wadaloavra mor 
éxetvov. In these nine examples (the sum total in all the 
orators) the article is easily accounted for. The anaphoric 
article occurs once in Pseudo-Aeschines, Epistle IV. 4 (obros 
o II{vdapos) and twenty-three times in Demosthenes. 

The number of demonstratives with proper names (omit- 
ting the article) in each of the orators is as follows : — 


ovToot oUTos Total 
Antiphon . . . . | 2 Oo 2 
Andocides .... . 6 I 7 
LysiaS:. @ «©. # © # « 22 6 28 
Isocrates . . . . . 4 fo) 4 
Isaeus . . . «© «© «© + 23 7 30 
Lycurgus . . ... . 3 Oo 3 
Aeschines. . . . . . 17 6 23 
Demosthenes. . . . . 224 52 276 
Dinarchus. . ... . I 2 3 


Grand total . . . 302 74 376 
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In Andocides I. 135 we have dv@pwrros obrocl, as though 
the proper name had been used.!_ Blass, however, reads 
avOpwiros ovroct(. Thirteen of the twenty-two examples with 
ovrog’ in Lysias are in XIII., all occurring in the phrase 
rourovt tov ’Aydparov. Isocrates has four examples, Isaeus 
one with dde (V. 6), and one with éxeivos (VI. 39). Of the 
seventeen cases where ovrooé is found with proper names in 
Aeschines, fourteen are in the oration against Timarchus; 
éxetvos occurs three times (I. 111; III. 115; III. 194).2 In 
II. 106 we have av@pwiros ottoc’2 Demosthenes has ten 
examples of éxetvos and one of éde. In Pseudo-Alkidamas 
6de appears twice. 


THE HISTORIANS. 


Herodotus has only a few cases of the omission of the 
article. Thucydides has six examples of the insertion of the 
article, all with ofros, and all anaphoric. In Xenophon we 
find one in Hedllenica III. 1, 10 (% AtoAls adrn), and two in 
the Anadbasis (VI. 1, 17, and VII. 1, 27). 

Of the twelve examples in Herodotus of the omission of 
the article with proper names, three are followed by a rela- 
tive clause and nine have 6ée (always deictic, whether pre- 
dicative or attributive); in only five cases is the article 
omitted where the substantive has been mentioned once 
before, either in the preceding line or section. Eis Tadvaw 
tovrov in IV. 57 does not count, since zrorayov is under- 
stood and Tavaw is equivalent to an adjective. 

In Thucydides the only demonstrative used with a proper 
name is dée, and this only in speeches — once of allies, twice 
of opponents (I. 37; I. 43; I. 53)— except VII. 57, 5, 
where, strangely enough, ofro: without the article is used. 
In the speeches of Thucydides odros is not employed with 
proper names as It is in the orators. 


1So, too, in Plato and Aeschines. See p. 61 f. 

2 Also once in Epistle IV. 4. 

8 Sauppe says: “Immo &vOpwros.”” 

* Odysseus 3, and 24. 

6 One of these is probably an interpolation: VI. 122. The other four occur 
in III, 160 (bis); IV. 150; IV. 172 and 176. 
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Xenophon, on the other hand, has a few examples: five 
occur in the Ae//enica (obroat), five in the Symposium (be 
once), two in the J/-morabilia (06e once), eight in the Anaé- 
asis, and one in the Cyopacdia (66€ once). 


PLATO. 


Plato has ten examples of the article with the demonstra- 
tive; eight of these are anaphoric; the other two occur in 
Laches 183 C tovtov tov Xtnothkewv, and Theaetetus 166 A 
o’ros 6 Swxpatns o xpnotos. He uses 6d¢ eighty-six times 
without the article, ovroo’ fourteen, obros seven, exetvos only 
once (Alcibiades I1. 148 E). 


II. DEFINITE NUMBERS. 


THE ORATORS. 


Lysias has two examples, VII. 10 and XXIV.6. The first 
reads as follows: ’AAxia ’AvtiaBevous arerevOdpp éniaOwaa, & 
téOvnxe Tavta tpia étyn,! and Kiihner cites this example under 
§ 465, An. 6: Der Artikel wird bei dem Substantive wegge- 
lassen: a) Wenn das Pronomen die Stelle des Subjekts, das 
Substantiv aber die Stelle des Praedikats versieht; and he 
translates the phrase: es send drei Jahre geworden. This is 
wrong. Tavra is not the subject with éry as predicate, but 
the demonstrative is attributive and qualifies érn: the expres- 
sion means ¢hese (past) three years. There are about one 
hundred and fifty parallel cases in Greek prose. Modern 
languages run to a certain extent in the same groove. The 
Spaniard says, hace tres anos ,; the Italian, tre anni fa; the 
Frenchman, z/ y a trots ans, and the German, es sind dret 
Jahre geworden (and doubtless this, coupled with the fact 
that the article was wanting, led Kihner to explain tavra 
tTpia €tn as he does). But the Greek did not look at time in 
this way. We look forward to the future; he turned his 
back to the future and looked toward the time in which his 
ancestors lived. This explains such expressions as tadta 8 


1 Bristol reads x¢ra for radra. Morgan has xgra and takes éry with éucOdcaro. 
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drricOev apecodpel’, ef te xaxov viv elpnrat (//. IV. 362). So 
here tavtatpia érn means these three years just before us, or, 
as we should say, just behind us. 

The second example in Lysias (tpirov €ros tout/ ) is proba- 
bly formed after the analogy of the first. 

In Aeschines there are two cases: II. 149 auveyas éros 75n 
toutl tpitov otpatnyov, and III. 84 wepi tavta tpia péytota 
noiknoe.? 

Dinarchus has only two examples: I. 76 pia yap aurn 
cwTnpia Kal Torews Kal EOvous éoti, and I. 81 dvo ravras povas 
év ta Biw Anpuoobevns temointat atrodnpias. 

In Demosthenes twenty examples are found. I shall cite 
only one-third of them: VIII. 2 évdékatov phva rovtovi; 
XXIII. 73 tatra 800 tnAtkadtTa Kat Toatta Sixaotnpia; 
XXVII. 23 tavtas eyes tTptaxovra pvas; XXVII. 29 tpia 
TdXavra Tavta avnptrdxaow; XXVIII. 13 tav@ obtos tpla 
Tadavta Kat yirias Eyer; XXXIX. 36 dvo ravtaci paprupias ; 
LIX. 18 emta tavtas maidicxas. Compare Aristophanes, 
Clouds, 424 (16 Xaos routi cat tas NedéAas nai tnv T'A@rrap, 

Tpia Tau ). 


THE HISTORIANS. 


The demonstrative with the numeral is nearly as common 
in Herodotus as in Demosthenes: I. 102 éywv dv0 ravra éOvea ; 
I. 146 tatta dvwdexa pépea;? I. 149 abtas Evdexa rrontes ; II. 
30 améotnoav avtat tésoapes Kal etxoot pupiades; III. 83 
yvopat tpeis altar mpoexdato; IV. 33 mévre TopTrous TOUTOUS ; 
VI. 98 tpr@v rovTwy yevecwv. 

Thucydides has only half as many examples as Herodotus: 
I. 58 wiav te oA TavTnv iaoxupav troinoacBar;3 II. 15, 2 wa 


1 Compare with the latter IH. 141 rpla ra wdvrwy uéyiora (where there is no 
demonstrative). 

2 Compare I. 143 al 5¢ Suddexa modes avrac (where the article is anaphoric — 
in fact, the cities had just been mentioned by name) and note the position of avrai. 

8 Morris, in his note on this passage, says that ravrnp is object with ulav rode 
laxvpdy predicate, but I am inclined to think he is mistaken. Indeed, the com- 
mentators resort to all sorts of juggling with the words when they meet a phrase 
containing the demonstrative with no article, and all because they seem to be 
unacquainted with the fact that the article is omitted with definite numbers. 
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more. TavTn; V. 75, 3 évt Epyw tovTw; VII. 56, 4 emi pilav 
mor tavtnv; VII. 64, 2 év evi Twde UTEP audoTepwy ayaui. 

Xenophon has very few genuine examples: Oe¢economicus 
XIII. 6 é€« dvoiv rovrow; De Re Equest. V1. 13 & tovro wal 
didaypua nai €iopa dpiotov. 


PLATO. 


As we should expect, the demonstrative and numeral ap- 
pear very often (about 75 times) in Plato: Philebus 51 E 
Taira edn S00; Symposium 178 B dv0 rovTw; 213 B 8be tpl 
tos auptrotns; Aleno 84 E réttapa ioa ywpia trade; Theaete- 
tus 155 B tavta oporoynuata tpia; Sophistes 228 E dvo 
wadnuate tovTw; Gorgias 463 C rértapa tavra popia; Re- 
public 399 C ravtas dvo appovias; 509 D, 601 D; Leges 
636 D dvo aitat mnyai; 647 A Tovrous dv0 doBovs; 720 B, 
751 A, 831 C, 874 B, 928 B. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Exceptions to the rule of definite numbers are rare. There 
are none in the orators save Demosthenes, and two of these 
are in umobéoas.1 In XXIII. 70(srap’ & trovT0 70 Suxacrnptov) 
the position of the words as well as the phrases devtepov 5 
Erepov Sixaotnpiov, in 71, and tpirov étepoy dixaortnpiopy, in 74, 
seem to indicate that év is the object of mapa, and rtovro ro 
dicaoTnptov is in apposition. The article is required in rodrop 
tov éva (XXIV. 140), since tov éva is merely added by way 
of explanation, referring to &a op@adpov in the preceding 
line. In XXIX. 34 occurs the phrase tavtas tas oydonxovta 
pvas. Here oydonxovta pvas is really a temporary compound. 
The presence of the article in XXV. 18 and XXXVI. 5 is 
explained by the position of the demonstrative.2 The re- 
maining two are found in XLVIII. 13 (ras 6vo ravras pepidas) 
and XLIX. 12 (ras éwta pvas tavtas). 

The first exception to the rule in Herodotus appears in I. 


1 XXII. atrac yap al rpidxovra nudpac and XXIV. ra duo radra. 
Ira dé rpioxldkta Kepduca EyecOar ravra els roy Ilévrow and ros revrhxorra 
Taddvros Tourots. 
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176 ai 5é oyS@xovta toriat abrat (as in I. 143, see p. 53), the 
second in V. 87 tov éva tovrov (which does not really militate 
against the rule), the next two in VII. 49 (ra d€ dv0 tatra) 
and VII. 83 (rev 8é pupiov trovtwy Ilepoéwv), and the last in 
VIII. 73 (rovTwy trav érra ébvéwv). 

Thucydides has one exception in the first Bok (Sr): ae 
etxooe vines ato TOY ’AOnvav aitat, ov ypxye TAavewv. Here 
avrat is. added to define more specifically what ships are 
meant, and is the antecedent of @v (2drat, ov Hpye TI. instead 
of at urd T. apyopevat, necessarily). There are only two 
more examples in Thucydides: VI. 101, § (tots tptaxoccors 
rovros) and VIII. 41, 3 (tavras tas ema Kai eixoot vais). In 
the former tptaxocios is used as a substantive, and in the 
latter éw7d «ai eixoot is taken closely with vais, tas being 
used to distinguish this collection of ships from others. 

In Plato the exceptions are somewhat more numerous, but 
this is what we should expect, for the philosopher deals in 
numbers to a greater extent than the other writers; and he 
must needs be more specific. In Philebus 26 C (ta tpia 
tav7a) the demonstrative may be predicate, but in 30 A it is 
attributive, térrapa being substantive like év in 70 év éxetvo 
(14 E).! The demonstrative generally comes last, as though 
it were added as an afterthought: PAzledb. 55 A, Polit. 262 D 
(8: tavtnv thy piav KAAow, where THY wlav KAowv is in ap- 
position to tautnv) 297C, 301 C, Rep. 397 B, 435C; Leg. 
755 B (hyperbaton), 762 E, 832 C (ra dvo being added epexe- 
getically — tavr’ ody eoti ra duo), 913 D. 

Sometimes the demonstrative alone with the numeral suf- 
fices; sometimes the article is required for greater definite- 
ness; at other times the opposite is desired and 7s is 
added. 

Cf. Gorgias 471 E &va twa; 472 D év rout’; 488 D émi to 
evi; 480 D Tov évos . . . tots b00; 490A ols; 522C éxeive 
ye é€v; Rep. 601 D (tavras tivds tpeis téyvas)— where the 
article could not have been used because of the indefinite 
pronoun —, Zimaeus 63 E rdde ye pny €v te. 


1 Other examples of this kind are found in Crifo 47B; Parmen. 142 B, 161 A; 
Leg. 963A; Sophist. 243 E; Phileb. 16 D (where we find even rw» év éxelvwy). 
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III. RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


The relative clause frequently takes the place of the article 
after a demonstrative. A sentence like qv évye dd£av, ravrny 
«re. (the ordinary attraction of the antecedent into the rela- 
tive clause) could easily have become dd£av tavrnv jv éoxe. 
Compare Aeschines II. 178: (gaol) nv avros edpev eipnyny 
auT@ oupdépoveav tavTny trapafeSnxévat, Demosthenes XLI. 
Il oxnuny nv Exovatv, ovdd ye Tavtnv ANaBevres.} 


THE ORATORS. 


The only examples occur in Isocrates: XII. 54 of prev yap 
nuéerepoe tratépes ErrevOov Tovs cuppayous troveiaOat TroXtTeiav 
TavTny, hvirep autol dueréXouy ayaTravres ; XV. 65 AaBav ovv 
apyny tavtny OOev dcaréyopuat, except, perhaps, one in Demos- 
thenes (XIX. 60): méprrnv eivat tavrny nucpav édoyiler ad’ 
OU KTE. 

THE HISTORIANS. 

Herodotus has fifteen examples: I. 167 addy ravrny, ATIs 
vov ‘Térn wxareéerat; II. 99 médAwv KTicat TavTny, ATIs vov 
Mépudus xaréerat; IV. 79 Oedv eEevpioney rodrov, daTts KTE.; 
IV. 95 H€over ets yo@pov Tovroy iva aiel Tweptedvtes EFovct Ta 
mavra ayaba; VI. 139 Sixas S:d0var travras, tas av avrtol 
’"AOnvaio: dixacwor; VII. 22 mores pév abtat, at rov ”Abwv 
véwovrat; IX. 21 €xovres otaowv Tavrny és THY ExTnmev apyny ; 
IX. 93 wplv 4% Sixas da0t Tov éroincay TavTas tas av avTos 
Exntac; IX. 111 yuvacnt b€ tavty TH vov cuvoLKees. 

In Thucydides we find only four examples: I. 85, 1 tavras 
ovv as of taTépes TE Huiv Trapédocay pereras (where the rela- 
tive clause is interposed and the article thus rendered un- 
necessary; so Xen. Anadb. I. 5, 16 mavres obroe ods opate 
BdpBapor); II. 74, 3 ert ynv ryvde 7rOoper, év 7 of tratépes 
Huav evEduevor tpiv Mydwv éxpatncav; III. 59, 2 nucpas Te 
avapipyyncKopev exetvns 7 TA NauTpOTaTa peT’ aUTaV TrpakavTeES 

. xwouvevouev trabeiv; IV. 85, 7 otpatia ye THd’ Hv viv 


1 Probably the reason why rowfros and roidede so often take no article is 
because the correlative is anticipated. 
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éyw éyw él Nicatav. Just a few sections before, however, 
we read TavTn TH nuepa 7H ex THS Medirias adwpyuncer. 

Xenophon has but two genuine examples!: Occonomicus 
XXI. 8 péyas T@ dvte obTos avnp, Os dv peyara Svvntat youn 
SiarrpaEacOat warrov 7 pwn. Holden in his edition says 
that ovros is the subject and péyas avyp is the predicate. 
The position of the words seems to be against this view; 
and yet there are many examples where it is difficult to 
decide whether the demonstrative or the noun is the subject 
of the sentence; indeed, it is doubtful whether it was clear 
to the Greek. Did he analyze the sentence and make the 
demonstrative alone the subject, or did he regard it as attribu- 
tive? Compare Hellenica V. 3, 10 tis av airy Sinn Kré. 


PLATO. 


Nine certain and two doubtful examples are found in Plato: 
Philehus 16 C ravrnv dnunv trapédocav as é& évos pév nal ex 
TOAA@Y dvtTwv TaV ael Aeyoudvwv elvar; Phaedo 107 D eis 
"Atdouv tropeverOar peta nyepdvos éexeivov, @ by mWpootéTaxtat 
tows évOévde éxeioe Tropevaar; Gorgias 450 B arepi Adyous éotiv 
TOUTOUS OL TUYYavoUCL GYTES TrEpl TO Paya; 512 E tovroy bv 
BéerXOL ypovoy Bravat; Republic 521 E rovto .. . & Snrodpev 
pana; 531 A opixporatov eivat TovTo dudotnpa @ perpyréov; 
Timaeus 45 D atcOnow mapécyero tavtnv 7 5H opav paper; 
Leges 630 C avrn miordtns . . . qv ris Stxatocvvnv . . . dvo- 
paceev; Phaedrus 250 E xadXos pdvov tavtny oye potpav 
aot’ éexhavéstatoy elvat. Compare Philebus 56 C and Leges 
658 E. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The omission of the article was very common in poetry, 
and it would be strange if some traces of this were not found 
in prose, especially in Herodotus, who was under the spell 
of epic poetry. In the very first line of his work we read 
“Hpodcrov ‘AdXtxapyjcews ioropins amddaks 75, where 75¢ is 
regarded by the commentators as the subject and amddeEis 


1 Unless we count Cyropaed. V. 3, 21, and VIII. 2, 16, where a proper name is 
used. One example has just becn cited. 
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as predicate. That 75 is attributive, amddeks being the 
subject, seems to be indicated by the rest of the sentence. 
The clause beginning with ws would come in awkwardly if 
we were to explain azrodeEs and 46€ as predicate and subject 
respectively. In the last sentence of the Phaedo of Plato we 
read 70€ 7) TeXeuTH TOU éETaipou nyiv éyévero. Now it is proba- 
ble that the sentence quoted from Herodotus is similar to 
this, only the verb is omitted (as often) and the article also 
(as frequently in Herodotus, especially when the demonstra- 
tive follows its noun). At all events, the sense is very much 
improved by this interpretation. 

Herodotus has eighty examples of the omission of the arti- 
cle in cases where the demonstrative follows the substantive: 
I. 31 réAei rovTm; I. 35 cupdopyny ravrnv; I. 118 Teper arn; 
I. 208 yuopat attra; II. 39 Kehparyv travrnv; II. 41 Tpozov 
rovde; II. 47 Oualn mde; II. 56 yuounv rnvde; II. 65 evdyas 
tacde; II. 96 rpdr@ tovTw; II. 114 a@vdpa rovrov; II. 115 
Adyov tovde (very frequent; cf. II. 131 tévde tov Adyov); 
Il. 115; II. 135; III. 21; III. 137; III. 160; IV. 8; IV. 9; 
IV. 63; IV. 97; IV. 123; IV. 135; IV. 148; V. 20; VI. 21; 
VII. 12; VII. 49; VII. 130; VII. 209; IX. 27. 

Occasionally the article is omitted when the demonstrative 
precedes its noun: II. 27 ryvde éyw yoounv; II. 54 rdvde 
Atyvrriot Adyov A€youat; II. 96 TodTO dvopa; II. 116 tavrny 
amvEw; II. 136 tryvde Snudav; III. 21 rade Grea; IV. 31 tHvde 
éyw epi abtav yvounv; IV. 139 Tdde Epya «al rea; IV. 179 
66e Adyos; IX. 94 Tavrnv Sixnv: but in nearly every case 
(déenv, — which may be predicate, — Adyou, and érea being 
the only exceptions) some word intervenes between the sub- 
stantive and demonstrative. 

The omission of the article in Thucydides is very much 
rarer than in Herodotus, if we exclude from the count sen- 
tences like xivnow aitn peyiotn tois “EAAnow éyevero (I. 1), 
which are very common. The explanation given by the com- 
mentators is that airn is the subject attracted into the gender 
of the predicate «ivnows, which has the superlative peylotn 
as its attribute. But, while there are few exceptions to this 
rule of attraction (e.g. Isocrates XIII. 9 #ryotvrat tobr’ eivat 
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THv teyvnv), how do we know that the Greek felt atrn as sub- 
ject and «xinots as predicate? It will be observed that the 
demonstrative invariably follows, as in the many examples 
just cited from Herodotus. Besides, there are cases of the 
omission of the article in Thucydides where there is no super- 
lative, as e.g. I. 41 Stcatopata trade mpds twas Eyowev;! I. 51 
elzrov Ort vies exeivat érrumrdovat; I. 66 aitiat abrat rpoceyeyé 
ynvro és aAAnXOUS; I. 146 attiat adrat Kal dtadopal éydvovro ap- 
dorépois;? II. 9, 1 mores exatepo tacd éxovres Evppdyous ; IV. 
70, I éoTt Kwpn Gvopa TovTO Eyovca; IV. 105, 1 Knpuypa tdde; 
IV. 117, 3 yiyveras exeyetpia avrois Te Kal Tois cuppdyors 7H6¢ ; 8 
V. 22, 2 Evppayia nde;* V. 46, 5 Evppayiav ryvde; VI. 54, 5 
Tupavvot obtot; VI. 50, 3 émriypaypa rode. Other examples 
of the superlative after substantive and demonstrative are 
I. 2,6; I. 50; I. 55; III. 113, 6; V. 60, 3; VI. 31, 1. The 
superlative stands first in I. 137, 1 and VII. 85, 4. The 
commentators also cite VII. 75, 7 and I. 98, 4. In the for- 
mer the article is used, showing conclusively that here, at 
least, the adjective alone (not the substantive) is in the pred- 
icate: uéytorov yap 81 To dudghopov rovto ‘EAAnuK@ oTpartev- 
pate éyévero. In the second sentence (awpwrn te avtn dds 
Evppayis mapa To Kabectnxds éd50vAw0n) I think it would be 
better to regard arodus Eupyaysé as being in apposition to 
airn and mpwrn as predicate, which is placed first for em- 
phasis. 

Placing the substantive first, to be sure, gives it a charac- 
ter of generality with nearly the effect of the partitive geni- 
tive, but this does not exclude the use of the genitive in 
similar phrases; e.g. VII. 87, 5 EuvéBn re épyov rovTo Tav 
Kata Tov wédNenov TOvde wéeytoTOV yevérOat. 

Very few examples are found in Xenophon. The Thucydi- 
dean mode of expression just discussed is not employed by 
him, but airy mparn eipnvn éyévero in Hellenica V. 1, 35 is 
similar. Compare 7roAA7 xal attrn duvayis mpocyévorr’ av 


1 Acxathpara may, however, be predicate. 

2 The commentators say that aira: is the subject and alrla: predicate. 

3 Cf. 1V. 119 } wey Sh exexepla aurn éyévero, where the article is anaphoric. 
4 Cf. V. 24, 2 abrn  Evppaxla. 
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avrois (V. 2,17). On the sentence ré& av airy Sixn ein drrov 
avtol of adicovvres Sixaforev (V. 3, 10) Bennett says airy is 
subject and dé«n predicate, but 7és may be taken as predicate 
just as well, and then the omission of the article would be 
explained by the fact that a relative clause follows. Xeno- 
phon always has tovde tov Adyov, like Thucydides, but in 
VII. 1, 44 tavrnv aiotv occurs. In fact, wioris, dien, réyvn 
usually (though not always, e.g. Plato, Zheaet. 149 A) omit 
the article, the substantive being felt probably, not as quali- 
fied by, but in apposition to, the demonstrative. In Agesz- 
/aus I. 10 occurs a sentence similar to the one just cited 
from the Hellenica: nde mpwrn mpakis éyevero. It is possible 
that Holden is right when he says in commenting on mrevia 
avtn cagdns (Occ. VIII. 2) that this must be distinguished 
from 7 7revia avtn, and yet in the very next line, in a parallel 
sentence, we find aAuvzotépa atrn 7 évdea. 

The orators also are chary of the use of the demonstrative 
and substantive without the article — except in the cases 
already mentioned. 

In Antiphon V. 64 we find tovr@ ypavrat rrelot@ Ady@ 
ot KaTnyopot, where it would seem that rovr@ and Adyo 
should be taken together and mAelorm made the predicate. 
Compare Demosthenes XX. 1, where the same phrase occurs 
wth the article. Occasionally Antiphon places the substan- 
tive and demonstrative in juxtaposition at the beginning of 
the sentence, after the manner of Thucydides: wiotw ravrny 
capectatny arrépaivov (VI. 28). All the apparent examples 
in Andocides may be explained on the basis of the predicate 
use of the noun. In Lysias, too, there are few that can not 
be explained in the same way. In I. 16 we read travrnv 
Téxvnv éyet, which doubtless means “that’s his trade” (so 
also in VI. 7 and Herodotus II. 86), but this and similar 
phrases sometimes take the article; e.g. Isocrates V. 140 
TavTny éxovres THY dvaw. That there is some difficulty in 
determining whether the substantive should be considered 
the direct object of the verb in such phrases as tavrnv réyvn?, 
TavtTnv wloTly, TavTnY yap.y, TavTnY Sikny, TavTnv Coplay, TUX 
Tavtn is shown by the fact that some editors insert the 
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article. In Lysias VII. 23 (€uol nat tavrnv fnplav olerat 
xphvat) Scheibe and Shuckburgh read tavrnv rhv Snplav. 
. In XVIII. 19 we have tavrnv wiotiv, but just below in 23 
TavTny tiv yap; and in XXV. 13 tavTnv wicrw again. The 
remaining examples in Lysias are: II. 58 cupdopas éxetvns 
peyiorns yevouevns; X. 24 peyadArAnv wal xarnv éxetvny Swpedv 
éxelvo edaxate; X. 25 Suctuyectatny éxelynv otpatelay éotpa- 
Teupevot.! 

The first example in Isocrates occurs in IV. 38 apynv peév 
Tavtny éroincato Tay evepyect@v. With X. 22 Hyodpar yap 
TauTny peyiotny elvat ior compare X. 43 voulfwv Karrlo 
Tavtny elvat Tnyv Tiny, and 51 voulCovres Tavrny evdatpoverre- 
pav tnv ywpav écecBat. The omission of the article with the 
demonstrative and superlative is common. 

Isaeus omits the article frequently: I. 24 odros dpos (the 
noun here may be in the predicate); II. 8 yape tavrnv; VI. 
13 tavrnv avaBorAnv; VI. 13 Katadurav tavtnv Ovyarépa;? 
X. 14 obros KAHpos (cf. X. 15 Tov KAHpov elvac TAS untpds) ;® 
XI. 31 tavras mpopacets rrotovpevos ;* XI. 43 awpdcodos pev 
aisrn 500 Kal etxoot pvai Kal mpés. 

Lycurgus has ravrnv mist twice (79 and 80). 

In section 193 of the first oration of Aeschines we have 
Wva pon) Tavtny apynv Tov AOyov Totnowvrat, and in II. 171 
TavTny yap; in Epistle II. § (Pseudo-Aeschines) py... 
placpa TovTo Tpoc bys. 

There are no examples of the omission of the article (ex- 
cept those already considered) in the first seventeen orations 
of Demosthenes. In the eighteenth (243) avO@pwiros ovroal 
occurs. Blass, however, reads aGv@pwiros, and_ brackets 
ovroo’. If we read av@pwiros ottoc! (with Drake), the ex- 
planation must be that the speaker, in his impatience and 
haste, does not take the time to prefix the article; the 
demonstrative suffices. Similar phrases occur in Andocides, 


1 Compare XXI. 13 with XXI. 19. 

2“ravrny rhy Ouvy. Aldina, quod malim.” — Sauppe. 

8 “otros KAfpos ABb, xAfpos Z, 6 xAfpos Aldina. Malim otros 6 KAfjpos.” — 
Baiter and Sauppe. 

4 “ radvras Dobreeus, ravras ras x. b.” — Baiter and Sauppe. 
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Aeschines, and Plato, e.g. Gorgias 467 B (obros avjp — the 
aposiopesis, as well as the omission of the article, indicates 
the speaker's confusion and astonishment); 489 B (otroci 
avnp, uttered by the indignant Callicles); 505 C (obros 
dvip). 

In the hypotheses prefixed to the orations of Demosthenes 
we find rage tavry, tavtny adoppny (XVIII.), brdbecwv ravrny 
(XLII.). In the orations themselves the following combina- 
tions occur: tavrnv Sixnv (XIX. 313), TavTny Kawi inmins 
Twa tTevtnKooTny (X XI. 166), TovTov péyav Kal hoBepoyv ayava 
(XL. 34), Toro evpnvrat cofiopa (LV. 31), tadtny éyouev 
mapayuxyny (LVIII. 69), réyvnv ravrnv (LIX. 18).! 

In Plato the omission of the article is more frequent. In 
Philebus 15 D (addev obv tis tavrns apEntrat ToAARS odons Kal 
mavroias Tept Ta audic Bntovpeva payns) the article is probably 
dispensed with because of the large number of words which 
come between tavrns and payns. In 65 D of the same dialogue 
occurs the sentence evoxemrrov ye cal TavTny oxelriy TpoBEeBAN- 
xas. Occasionally the article is omitted because the writer 
desires to make the expression more vague and indefinite ; he 
feels that he is stretching the language a little. So Symposium 
175 B &os yap te rovr’ Eyer, and Gorgias 522 D atrn ydp 
ris BonOeva éavT@ TOAAGKIS Hiv WporOynTat Kpatlotn elvat. 
In Phaedrus 251 E occurs the sentence, 7d0vyv ad tavrny 
yAucuTaTny év T@ TapovTt Kaprovras (a type already dis- 
cussed). In Laches 179 A the demonstrative seems to be 
added as an afterthought, for vets must be the subject (piv 
etoly veis ovrott).2 Other examples of the omission of the 
article in Plato are: Sophistes 216 C avdpes obtor; Poltt. 
307 D mada airy ye Tis 9 Stadopa tovTwv; Protag. 317 B 
evriaBeav tavtny oluat Bertiw; Crat. 400 C todtov trepiBondov; 
414 A tapardrnoig tin tovT~; Gorg. 519 C Tovro droop 

1 In the last three sentences the demonstrative may be the direct object rather 
than the qualifier of the noun; so, too, in dy ravry drodoyle xaraxpirac in 
XLIX. 63; but compare the English expressions “make this defence” and 
“make use of this as a defence.” 

2 When 8ée is used subsequently in speaking of one of the boys the genitive 


rovde is employed in the predicate to designate the father. Cf. 179 B eldéras ody 
cal vpty vets Svras. : 


Fy lagre: Myr tere 
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mpayua; 521 E dde eipyacra avnp;} Alcib. 1. 125 C airn ye 
apern (cf. 125 D atrn 7 téyvn); 126 E yuvatxeiov roiro ye pa- 
Onua; Rep.506 B obtos, jv 8 éyw, avnp (exclamatory); 547 A 
TavTns yeveas; 5908 E pupntais rovros; Zim. 47 B avrn él 
tata aitia; Tim. Locr.g6C xnécpov rovde; 101 C ex xipvape- 
vov TovTwv ; 104 C polpas tacde;?2 Leg. 710 B Oarrwy tavrns 
cat duetvwv troditetas SudBeots ; 717 B Oeots rovcde 3 744 D tdde 
& él rovtos ad vopov cyjpa; 761 D orovdn 5é repi tavra de 
éoTw 3 811 E obtds pot piOos évradOa xai ottw rerevtato; 
848 C rakis H5e; 871 A vopos 55€; 874 B obtos 51) vdpos; 
879 C tipnv ravtny ; 888 B ravtnv dc€av (three lines below 
tavtny tiv ddEav); 891 E Adyov twa tévde; 907 D aceBelas 
65¢ éxtw@ Trépt vopos; 909 D vdépos de Tois Evptract Kelpevos ; 
910 C KelcOw vopos otros; 921 E vépmos obtos érralvm tept 
TOUTwY Huiv peptypwéevos KeloOw (cf. 922 E tov vépuov éribecav 
tovde) ;® 933 C rAexyecOw 51 Adyos Gde vdpos trept pappaxeias ; 
938 A dovy vdwou Ade; 943 A érracvov pév 879 TovTOV axovev 
Tov véov ypny Soxeiv; 943 A vopous rovade; Epinomis 978 B 
duo Tavrnv Exovaty. 

One can never count on what the Greek is going to do; 
we might read a thousand pages without finding a rule vio- 
lated, and then meet with an exception where we least ex- 
pect it. The article is generally omitted when povos is used 
with the demonstrative, but in Lysias XXXIV. 9 we have 
6 xivduvos obros povos Eve Tas EXmridas THS cwTnplas, Isocrates 
IV. 182° pdvos yap obtos 0 méAEpos Elpnvns Kpe(rtwv éoti, Isaeus 
XI. 3 ravras trovet Tas ayytotelas o vopobérns udvas, Demos- 
thenes XX. 123 tavrnv trap’ tuav AaBov tHy Tiny pernp; 


1 Without the article because it is disparaging, according to Lodge; but this 
explanation of the omission is questionable; nor is the application of Hadley’s 
(and Goodwin’s) rule of ‘pointing out’ permissible. Perhaps the article is dis- 
pensed with simply because the verb efpyacrac is interposed. Examples of the 
omission of the article in Plato where neither of the above rules can be applied 
are too numerous to admit of any forcing in this instance. Hyperbaton alone 
seems to account for the omission in many cases. 

2 It will be observed that the Herodotean rule, the omission of the article when 
the demonstrative follows its noun, obtains also in this dialogue and in the Laws. 

8 yépos S8e also occurs in 923C, 924 E, 926 B, 932 A, 934 E, 944 E, 9584, 
959 D. 
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IV.— The Admetus of Euripides viewed tn Relation to the 
Admetus of Tradition. 


By Pror. HERMAN LOUIS EBELING, 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 


THE main difficulty that presents itself to the student of 
Euripides’ Adcestzs is the character of Admetus. Mr. Way?! 
says it was noble to the Athenians, and remarks that “the 
modern view is diametrically opposed to that of the Athenian 
audience.” Mr. Verrall? approves Browning’s® estimate of 
it, that it was base, and contends for the proposition that 
Euripides’ real aim in writing this drama was “to kill the 
legend.”’ 

A crucial test of any theory of interpretation of Euripides’ 
Alcestis will be its application to the explaining of the scene 
between Pheres and Admetus. Bergk‘ considers this scene 
mere padding and wholly out of place; Verrall thinks that 
“the altercation leaves us, so far as the story is concerned, 
exactly where we were”; while Paley, in his introduction, 
says: “The dispute between Admetus and Pheres is calcu- 
lated, as Hermann observes, and was very probably designed, 
to please a contentious and law-loving audience,” which esti- 
mate, though containing an element of truth, is but another 
way of saying that there is no real need of this scene for the 
progress of the play. I think the solution of the difficulties 
will be found when we study the A/cestzs, and especially the 
character of Admetus, with reference to the version, or ver- 
sions, of the legend that Euripides had before him when he 
wrote this play. Such a study will reveal, as I hope to show, 
that Euripides’ purpose was not determined solely by esthetic 
considerations; but he introduced, very artistically indeed, a 
criticism of the character of the traditional Admetus, which 


1 The Tragedies of Euripides, Appendix. 8 Balaustion’s Adventure. 
2 Euripides the Rationalist, p. 102. 4 Gr. Lit. IIL, p. 497. 
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revealed how base he had Seen = atowmg his wife, Alcestis, 
t: die for him. With consummate art, the poet uses this 
criticism to portray the priceiess viuiue of 2 taithful and lov- 
ing wife, and teaches the i2ssoa: that however dear life may 
be, vet to be determined 23 live at any cost, even to the sacr- 
fice of these who are nearest and cearest, is base and unworthy 
of a true man. But to leave tae matter m this state would 
have been disastrous to the success of the play. Hence, 
Euripides siows that Admetus, notwithstanding his coward- 
ice, had his good points, and especially brings out his love of 
hospitality. and tinally lets him see the meanness of which he 
has been guilty, both as regards his wife and his parents, 
thus presenting to the auditors an excellent object lesson. 
Admetus is then a different man. And so Browning! lets 
Heracles recognize the change in these words: 


“ —__ knew his friend 
Planted firm foot, now, on the loathly thing 
That was Admetus late! ‘ Would die,’ he knew, 
Ere let the reptile raise its crest again.” 


Viewed in the manner outlined above, the scene between 
Admetus and Pheres appears as a vital part of the drama, a 
climax that had to be reached in order to produce the desired 
change in Admetus’ character. The following study aims to 
show the correctness of the theory outlined above, and will 
add something, I hope, to the understanding of this much- 
discussed tragedy. 

It has been known that Phrynichus wrote an Alcestis, and 
generally believed that Euripides imitated it; but it does not 
appear that this information has been used to any large ex- 
tent in order to throw light on Euripides’ treatment of the 
legend. This neglect is probably due to the scanty informa- 
tion we have of Phrynichus’ A/cestzs. Now, however, new light 
has been thrown on the whole subject by U. v. Wilamowitz,? 
who has shown in his /sy//os that the Alcestis legend was 
the sequel to the Asclepius-Coronis myth, which Pindar told 


1 Balaustion's Adventure. 
2 Philol. Unters. by Kiessling and von W.-M.: Jsyllos von Epidauros. 
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in his third Pythian ode. U. v. Wilamowitz has, moreover, 
gathered together the fragmentary notices of these legends 
from Apollodorus, Hyginus, etc., sifted his material, and then 
reconstructed the hypothesis of an epic poem, which probably 
originated at Delphi, and whose purpose was the glorification 
of the god Apollo. This epic formed part of the Hesiodic 
Eoeae, and was probably the oldest literary version of the 
legend. This became the source from which Pindar, Phry- 
nichus, Euripides, and artists drew, and we have now at our 
command a means of judging the later compositions, which 
was not available as long as this legendary material remained 
fragmentary and indefinite in character. When we consider 
the purpose of the poem and its epic style, we can understand 
how the narration of Alcestis’ sacrifice was possible without 
throwing the odium of the Euripidean drama on Admetus. 
U. v. Wilamowitz! says, in regard to Admetus’ love of life: 
“Es ist fest zu halten, dass im epos, in der sage, die anstoés- 
sigkeit schwindet, weil dort die ethischen consequenzen des 
mythos nicht gezogen werden.” 

Omitting the first part of the hypothesis of the epic, which 
contains the Coronis-Asclepius myth, I shall cite merely the 
Alcestis legend as U. v. Wilamowitz gives it: 

“Wol wendete Letos fiirbitte die verstossung in den Tartaros 
von Apollons haupte, aber aus dem himmel ward er verstossen 
und muste ein grosses jahr knechtesdienste bei einem ster- 
blichen tun. so kam er zu Admetos von Pherai und weidete 
ihm seine herden, am ufer des boebeischen sees, da wo er 
einst Koronis fand, Koronis begrub. Admetos war ein 
milder herr, und des gottlichen hirten gnade liess die herden 
wunderbar gedeihen. er spannte auch die wilden tiere des 
Pelion waldes unter Admetos’ joch, als dieser sich die braut 
aus dem nahen Iolkos holte, die ihr vater nur dem freier zu 
geben gelobt hatte, der mit solchem gespanne kame. wider 
ertonten hochzeitslieder iiber dem boebeischen see, und Phoi- 
bos, der den Ischys erschlagen, stand segnend dem Admetos 
zur seite. und doch wandelte sich der segen in fluch. die 


1 1.c. Zsyllos, p. 69. 
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grimme herrin von Pherai (Bptuw), welche Koronis tétete, 
sandte dem Admetos ein griassliches zeichen ihres grolles, 
weil er ihr zu opfern vergessen hatte. ein knauel schlangen 
fand er im brautgemache. Apollon deutete den willen der 
schwester: sie forderte des brautigams leben, und nur zur 
annahme eines ersatzes vermochten sie die bitten des bruders 
zu bestimmen. aber wo diesen ersatz finden? als der ent- 
scheidende tag herankam, da versagten sich vater und mutter, 
auf der sehwelle des grabes ; nur Alkestis, die bliihende gattin, 
gab fiir Admetos ihr junges leben hin. so hatte sich das 
schlangenzeichen im brautgemache doch erfiillt. und wider 
ward ein bliihendes plotzlich aus leben lieben hoffen dahin- 
gerafftes weib zu grabe getragen, wider ein opfer der Artemis. 
die grausamkeit der gottheit ist nicht ewig. als zauberkunst 
[des Asklepios] den bann des todes brechen wollte, schritt 
Zeus selbst ein: als die gattenliebe sich selbst dahingiebt, 
demiitigen sinnes der gewalt der gottin sich beugend da 
schreitet die géttliche gnade ein. die herrin des totenreichs 
(auch eine Bptyw, oder vielmehr wider die Bptyow) sandte 
Alkestis wider zum lichte empor.—Apollon ist gereinigt, 
Artemis ist versohnt, gesegnet vor allen menschen leben 
Admetos und Alkestis in gliick und frieden, und in dem 
geschlechte von helden, das ihnen enstammt, lebt der gott- 
liche segen fort bis auf diesen tag.” 

The Admetus of the epic invites our sympathies; we look 
upon him as the favorite of Apollo and grieve with him at 
being made the object of Artemis’ displeasure. This is the 
Admetus that was widely known, the hero that with Apollo’s 
aid drove a chariot drawn by a lion and a wild boar, as he 
was represented on the famous throne of Apollo at Amyclae.! 

U. v. Wilamowitz? shows us that Euripides depended to a 
certain extent on this Hesiodic poem. He says, in referring 
to Euripides: ‘‘ Wer die weise des dichters kennt, muss den 
bericht des Apollon, der die exposition des dramas gibt, als 
recapitulation der poetischen darstellung ansehen, welche fiir 
die sage kanonisch war, auf der er seine eigene erfindung, 
die folgende tragoedie, aufbauen wollte. denn die knecht- 


1 Paus. III. 18, 16. 2 1.c. Jsyllos, p. 65. 
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schaft Apolls durch den tod der Kyklopen, und diese durch 
den tod des Asklepios zu begriinden, hatte fiir sein stiick gar 
keine bedeutung, folglich hat er dies aus seiner quelle ent- 
lehnt. es fehlt aber auch im drama selbst nicht an hindeu- 
tungen auf die hesiodische £oee.” 

Having pointed this out, he continues (p. 66): “dass wir 
aber nicht etwa dessen geist-und gemiit-und humorvolles 
drama auf Hesiods anregung zuriickfiihren diirfen, lehrt am 
besten der gegensatz derstimmung. die betrunkenen Moiren, 
der betrunkene Herakles, der plumpe Thanatos gehGren in 
eine andere sphaere als Koronis Asklepios und die fiirbitte 
der Leto: das sind dramatisch, nicht episch — stofflich wirk- 
same motive, die Euripides von Phrynichos, aus dem bur- 
lesken drama, aufgenommen hat.” 

At first sight one might credit Euripides with the introduc- 
tion of these dramatic elements. Indeed, I shall attempt to 
show that this is a fact in the case of Heracles. As regards 
the episode of Apollo’s duping the Fates after having plied 
them with wine, we find this referred to in Aeschylus’ Eusen- 
tdes (vv. 173, 723 ff.), that is to say, long before the produc- 
tion of Euripides’ Ad/cestzs. That Euripides borrowed his 
Thanatos from Phrynichus we know from Servius’ commen- 
tary to Virgil’s Aenetd, 1V. 694. Here, it is true, the name 
Phrynichus was restored from the corrupt text by Otto Jahn!; 
but this correction, I think, has been universally approved. 

That Phrynichus did actually write an Adcestis we know 
from Hesychius, who has preserved the only fragment of the 
play extant under the word a@auBeés, where we read: Dpuvviyos 
"Arnnorids cpa 8’ abapBés yuroddvntov retpe, for which Bergk? 
proposes yuddunrov type. As corrected, these words could 
have been spoken when Alcestis was restored to her husband. 


1 Rhein. Mus. vol. 9, p. 625. 

2 Gr. Lit. 111. 498. Dr. Hayley suggested to me that the words in Hesychius 
imply a severe struggle to have taken place. This, I admit, would favor the view 
that Heracles had played a part in Phrynichus’ tragedy and may be the direct evi- 
dence (cf. p. 74) that v. Wilamowitz claims for this view. Yet, on reflection, one 
hesitates to accept the words as they stand; they would mean that Alcestis her- 
self was roughly handled, and the words yuoddynroy relpec individually and 
together seem strange and unnatural as applied to Alcestis. 
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believe that Phrynichus selected such a beautiful subject for 
his lyrical drama merely to compose a burlesque; especially 
when we consider that his reputation depended on his trage- 
dies not on his success with the satyr drama, in which style 
of composition he was surpassed by others.! At the same 
time a certain amount of “ horseplay’”’ may still have adhered 
to the tragedy of Phrynichus’ age, although it was rapidly 
being raised to the lofty plane that it was destined to 
occupy. 

As was seen, we have but slight knowledge of Phrynichus’ 
Alcestts, yet we may obtain a clearer and fuller conception 
of the play by a study of the material at our disposal, espe- 
cially as Phrynichus’ tragedy lay between the Hesiodic epic 
and Euripides’ drama, deriving from the former and itself a 
source for the latter. 

U. v. Wilamowitz pointed out that Phrynichus substituted 
Death and the Fates? in place of Artemis, whereby a tragic 
element was introduced instead of the accidental circumstance 
of Admetus’ forgetting to sacrifice to Artemis. But Phry- 
nichus did more than make these substitutions: he invented 
the story that Apollo succeeded in duping the Fates after 
having plied them with wine. This novel idea must have 
been brought out effectively, if not in a scene, then by means 
of narrative. Not only does Euripides refer to it twice in the 
prologue to the A/cestzs and in vv. 222-3; but Aeschylus 
mentions it twice in the Eumenzdes as follows, vv. 171-2: 


4 ‘ a 4 x , 
mapa vopov Oewv Bporea pev Tiwy, 


maXaryevets 5¢ Moipas POicas, 


and again in vv. 723 ff., where the following dialogue takes 
place between the chorus and Apollo: 


Xo. rowir edprcas Kai Pipyros év Sopors ° 
Moipas érecas adpOirovs Oetvat Bporovs. 


1 This was written before I saw A. Schdne’s address Uber die Alkestis des 
Euripides, Kiel, 1895, in which he also rejects U. v. Wilamowitz’ characteriza- 
tion of Phrynichus’ Adcestis as a burlesque. 

2 Schine’s objections (/.c.) to U. v. Wilamowitz’ inference in regard to the 
Fates are not convincing from my point of view. 
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gained this wantazg= ground. what is more natural than to 


Suppose that Phrynichus renresented the marriage of Adme- 
tus and A!lcestis 25 celeSratec wit procession and marriage 
songs? Pernhanos the ines in Exnipides AXests. ot5 fff. tore 
per Teveas cup IInNsacw Evy O tuerauns €orayor €ow «.7.d. 
reflect such a scene in Porynichus tragedy rather than the 
epic version. 

Apollo's fnendship must of course have been explained ; 
possibiv in a pro.czue. 

The knowledze of Admetus’ approaching death was prob- 
ably reveaied in the tragedy just as it was in the epic; that 
is to sav, Apollo did not foresee it. In the epic version we 
learn that a coil of snakes found in the bridal couch was 
the first intimation of the impending doom. In the tragedy 
the revelation may weil have been made by Thanatos, who 
appeared on the scene just as he does in the Al“estis of 
Euripides, and, as in the latter play, was met by Apollo, the 
protector of the household. Apollo argues with Thanatos, 
causes delay, and then goes to meet the Fates. The story 
of his giving them wine and persuading them to allow a 
substitute was perhaps related, and that by Apollo himself. 
We are told that he deceived them. Wherein did the deceit 
lic? Perhaps it was merely because the ancient unchanging 
nature of these goddesses had been for once overcome. Per- 
haps, because they had been persuaded to accept the life of 
an old person or of a young woman for the life of a vigorous 
young king. 
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The announcement of the changed decree of the Fates 
was probably made at the same time that the doom that im- 
pended over Admetus was revealed. To have made known 
the original decree and, at a later point, the change effected 
through the intercession of Apollo, as seems to have been 
the case in the epic, would have been decidedly weaker in 
tragic effect.} 

The above announcement would be followed by the decla- 
ration of Alcestis that she was resolved to die for her hus- 
band. How Admetus received this mark of devotion is of 
course impossible to say, yet it seems clear that it would 
have been out of harmony with the rest of the play to make 
him appear either ridiculous or base. As there was little 
acting and character-drawing on the one hand and much 
space given to the chorus and the manifestations of divine 
power on the other, we can see how easily Admetus could 
escape censure either expressed or implied, while all eyes 
were fastened on Alcestis and every one listened to the lam- 
entations of the chorus. The appearance of Thanatos and 
Alcestis’ death would be followed by dirges and the funeral. 
Finally the decision of the gods to permit Alcestis to return 

1 This view seems borne out by a wall painting from Herculaneum, one of sev- 
eral similar productions, which represents, according to Petersen’s interpretation 
(Arch. Zig., 1863) as given in Baumeister’s Denkmaler, Admetus receiving infur- 
mation from a messenger from Delphi of the conditions on which his life may be 
spared. Admetus is the centre of attraction, as would be natural if it was the 
first intimation received of his near death. With a sad and pensive air he sits 
resting his head on his hand, while next to him we see Alcestis with bridal veil, 
who has tenderly placed her arm about him, so as to suggest that she is forming 
her resolve to die for him. The remaining figures of the painting may be inter- 
preted as Admetus’ parents, Alcestis’ maid, and, in the background, Apollo. 
Baumeister remarks that the announcement of the sad news on the wedding-day 
is a thoroughly tragic conception. Who conceived it? Baumeister mentions the 
names of Phrynichus and Sophocles. But Sophocles did nut write an Alcestis, as 
Robert and U. v. Wilamowitz conclude from the words of the hypothesis (Eur. A/c.) : 
wap ovderépy xeira: h pvOorodla, hence we look with more eagerness to Phry- 
nichus as the possible author. Certainly the main conception of these paintings 
corresponds admirably with the outline of Phrynichus’ tragedy as I have endeav- 
ored to sketch it. Some have objected to the reference of the above paintings 
to the Alcestis legend; yet this interpretation has met with most favor (cf. 
Baumeister, Denkmaler; Helbig, Wandegemalde der... Slddle Campaniens ; 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl.). 
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to life could be announced by Apollo. And, as she came on 
the scene again led bv Hermes, who restored her to Admetus, 
the play could reach a fitting close with a paean sung in honor 
of Apoilo. 

At this point it may be well to examine the question 
whether Hferacles’ part in the play was the mvention of 
Euripides, or whether he adopted this character together 
with Thanatos from Porynichus. 

UC. v. Wilamowitz, in a note,! makes the statement that we 
have direct evidence for the latter view. Schone? very 
properly denies the existence of direct evidence; but thinks 
it probable that the struggle between Heracles and Thanatos 
formed a part of Phrynichus’ plav. Bergk,* on the other 
hand, thinks the introduction of Heracles the invention of 
Euripides, and I shall try to show that this ts the true view. 

If the struggle between Heracles and Thanatos was a 
feature in Phrynichus’ tragedy, then we should have seen 
the strange spectacle of the god Apollo employing strata- 
gem, by which he gains the concession of a possible ransom 
for Admetus'’ life, and in the sam: play, a little later, Heracles, 
who was only a demigod, boldly wresting this very ransom 
out of the grasp of Thanatos who was executing the decree 
of the Fates. In Euripides’ -l/ccstis the duping of the Fates 
and the consequent rescue of Admetus from death are things 
of the past, which are merely mentioned; hence the saving 
of Alcestis’ life seems here altogether appropriate. For the 
same reason we are not offended at: Apollo’s leaving the 
rescue in Euripides’ tragedy to Heracles, especially as Phoe- 
bus disappears from the scene after the prologue and we 
no longer think of him as an active participant. Now we 
should ask: Did Heracles in Phrynichus’ A/cest?s act upon 
the bidding of Apollo or not? If not, and had Heracles 
been introduced in a haphazard way, and had he performed his 
brave deed after Apollo’s show of a low kind of diplomacy, 
it would have placed Apollo in an absurd light, even had 
he not been prominent in the play. Nor is it likely that his 


1 Jsyllos, p. 66. Cf. p. 69, note. 2 Joc. cit. 8 Gr. Lit. IIL., p. 498. 
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duping the Fates would have been regarded as so remark- 
able when related together with Heracles’ victory over 
Death. Are we then to suppose that Heracles acted upon 
Apollo’s bidding? This would not fully remove the absurd 
contrast just mentioned; would add bad faith on the part of 
Apollo in his dealing with the Fates, and would, moreover, 
add the difficulty of accounting for the connection between 
Apollo and Heracles. In Euripides’ A/cestis the connec- 
tion is very loose. Apollo prophesies that such an one shall 
come to rescue Alcestis; but there is no indication that 
Apollo had anything to do with Heracles’ coming. Yet 
the prophecy in Euripides’ A/cestis serves its purpose, as it 
occurs in the prologue where we expect some information 
as to the coming events. It would have been different 
in Phrynichus’ A/cestis, where the prophecy would have 
occurred in the middle of the play and would have seemed 
ridiculous, as we should there expect Apollo to act for him- 
self. 

A totally different reason for denying that Heracles played 
a part in Phrynichus’ A/esézs is the length of the play. We 
have seen that Phrynichus’ tragedy began at an earlier stage 
in the legend than the A/cestis of Euripides, and the outline 
given of Phrynichus’ play shows how it could have had 
sufficient length without the Heracles’ episodes. Now the 
large space devoted to choric songs made it take a longer 
time to produce the earlier tragedies than was required for 
a later play of an equal number of verses.! Although Euripi- 
des’ Alcestis has but 1163 verses, yet even so it is longer than 
any one of the extant plays of Aeschylus, excepting the 
Agamemnon. ‘We may conclude then that the length of 
Phrynichus’ Alcestis, if anything, was less than that of 
Euripides’ A/cestis, and there was no room for Heracles. 

All of these difficulties are removed by assuming that 
Hermes brought Alcestis back to Admetus, just as he must 
have done in the epic version. He was the psychagogus 
who needed no introduction. Hermes could naturally take 


1 Bergk, Gr. Lit. IIL, p. 143 
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a part in Phrynichus’ play where Apollo and Thanatos ap- 
peared so much in action and the Fates were at least promi- 
nent behind the scenes. In Euripides, on the other hand, 
everything is humanized. Apollo and Thanatos, it is true, 
appear in the prologue; but it would have acted against the 
spirit of the play to let them appear again. Heracles, there- 
fore, is as necessary to Euripides’ play as he was out of place 
in the tragedy of Phrynichus.! 

But not only by contrasting Heracles with Hermes is the 
human character of Euripides’ A/cestzs brought out; we see 
this even more when we recognize that Heracies occupies the 
position that Apollo held in Phrynichus’ play: We have 
seen that the legend told by the epic poem glorified the 
god Apollo. Phrynichus based his Adcestzs directly on the 
epic and naturally kept closer to this source than Euripides, 
who depended more immediately on Phrynichus himself and 
wrote in a different age and with a different spirit. Con- 
sequently we find Apollo a far more important character in 
Phrynichus’ A/cestzs than in that of Euripides. He not only 
appeared there as the guardian angel of the household and 
messenger of sad news and joyful; but he brought about the 
change of the Fates’ decree, on which the whole play hinged. 
In Euripides’ A/cestzs, on the other hand, it is Heracles on 
whom the dénouement of the tragedy depends. In the pro- 
logue, it is true, Apollo is introduced as the savior and pro- 
tector of the household; but it is probable that we see here 
merely a reflection of certain features of the older tragedy. 
Beyond this scene Apollo is felt only in an indefinite way to 
be guarding over the welfare of Admetus. The real savior 
is Heracles and as such he Is recognized by Admetus towards 
the end of the play, who says (v. 1138), ‘‘ Thou only hast 
restored my fortunes.” 2 

If now we consider Heracles in connection with Admetus, 
we shall find further reasons for believing that Euripides 
invented his part. For, as I have already pointed out, 


1 Perhaps we may see a reference to the Hermes of Phrynichus in Eur. Aé., 
v. 1128: od puxaywydpy rdvd° érorhow Eévov. 
2 Way’s translation. 
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Euripides made Admetus the chief character in his play. 
Heracles is therefore important for bringing out a brighter 
side in Admetus’ character by enabling him to display his 
hospitality and so to stand forth indirectly, at least, as the 
~ cause of Alcestis’ restoration to life, all of which agrees 
admirably with the plot of Euripides’ play. 

It is usually assumed that hospitality is the virtue for 
which the traditional Admetus was famous, yet, it would 
seem, without good reason. The relation between Admetus 
and Apollo was that of lord and servant or mortal and god, 
and it was his piety that won the favor of Apollo, who 
said (Eur. Adc. v. 10): oolov yap avdpos Gatos dv ériyyavon, 
and in Aeschylus’ Eumenides (v. 725): obxovv Sixatoy Tov 
ao¢Bovr’ evepyereiy ; 

The epic, we know, represented the resurrection of Alces- 
tis as a reward for her own noble sacrifice. Phrynichus, as I 
have tried to show, adhered to the same motive. Euripides, 
on the other hand, made Admetus the character of chief in- 
terest, and though he painted his weakness in glaring colors, 
yet showed that he was not without his good sides. But it 
was not the piety of the old Admetus that is made promi- 
nent, but an ingrained hospitality, which asserts itself even 
against reason and is expressed by Admetus in these words, 
according to Way’s translation: ‘“ But mine halls have not 
learnt | To thrust away nor to dishonour guests.” Upon 
which the chorus begin the beautiful eulogy : 


“ Halls thronged of the guests ever welcome, O dwelling 
Of a hero, forever the home of the free.” 


That Euripides should have been the one to attribute the 
virtue of hospitality to Admetus of Pherae is of special inter- 
est when we remember that Admetus, king of the Molossians 
in the year 469 B.c., when Euripides was a boy of about 
eleven years of age, showed hospitality to Themistocles, and 
that under circumstances that would impress this act deeply 
on the minds of the Athenians. And perhaps it was this 
very reminiscence that prompted Euripides to extend the 
boundaries of the king of Pherae westward over the moun- 
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tains to the land of the Molossians as we read in the words 
of Way's translation (Eur. Adc. 592): 


“By Molossian marches, far away, 
The borders lie of his golden grain.” 


For the sake of clearness I give here a brief analysis of 
what we might assume Phrynichus’ A/cestzs to have been: 


I. Apollo explains his relations to Admetus, and the coming mar- 
riage festival. 

II. Thanatos appears to carry off Admetus, but is checked by 
Apollo, who goes off to meet the Fates. 

Ifl. ‘he chorus:celebrate the marriage of Admetus and Alcestis 
with procession and marriage songs. 

IV. Apollo, having meanwhile deceived the Fates into permitting 
a substitute, startles the assembled merry-makers with the announce- 
ment of the impending doom of Admetus, as well as of his success 
in persuading the Fates. Consternation and sorrow ensue. Admetus 
is the centre of interest, and naturally so, as the thought of a willing 
substitute is at first remote from their thoughts. 

V. Alcestis resolves to die for her husband, and draws to herself 
the sympathy of all. Her praises are sung. 

VI. Thanatos appears with sword to claim her. Alcestis dies. 

VII. The chorus sing funeral dirges. Funeral or at least a carry- 
ing-out of Alcestis. 

VIII. The gods relent and Apollo proclaims the fact of the resur- 
rection. Songs of joy. 

IX. Hermes appears leading Alcestis. A closing paean in honor 
of Apollo. 


This sketch enables us to realize how prominent the cho- 
ruses must have been in Phrynichus’ A/cestzs, and how little 
space could have been given to character-drawing. 

Especially would the prominent part taken by the gods 
in the play leave human motives undeveloped. Conse- 
quently, we can understand how Admetus’ acquiescence in 
the sacrifice of his wife need not have been made a matter 
of criticism, so that he would still appear, as in the epic, a 
hero deserving of respect. 
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That Admetus was a favorite character is shown ! not only 
by reference to him in literature, but also by representations 
of him in art. On the Francois vase he is pictured as a par- 
ticipant in the Calydonian Hunt, on the Chest of Cypselus 
he appears as a bold boxer, and frequently, in scenes derived 
from the Alcestis legend, he plays a part that was prominent 
and without a suspicion of satire. The question naturally 
arises here: Is there no indication that Admetus’ popularity 
suffered before the production of Euripides’ Alcestis? In 
answer to which many would point to the skolion of Praxilla, 
who flourished 450 B.c. This reads as follows :? 


"Adunrov Adyov ® ’raipe, pada rors ayabors diret, 
tov dearav & améyou yvors Ste Setdois orAlya yaprs. 


Passing by the other interpretations for the sake of brevity, 
I call attention to the latter part of the quotation: rav derav 
& améyov, which is frequently referred to the cowardice of 
Admetus. Schone quotes the skolion as proof that the cow- 
ardice of Admetus had been held up to ridicule before 
the production of Euripides’ A/cestzs, and thinks it paved the 
way for the criticism to which Admetus is subjected in the 
latter. Notwithstanding, the reference to Admetus’ coward- 
ice seems arbitrary, for the moral taught by the legend would 
rather be: cowardice is profitable inasmuch as Admetus saved 
his own life thereby and was permitted to have his wife be- 
sides. Perhaps we may simply explain the words tov derAav 
& améyou as a reénforcement of the first admonition? Tovs 
aya0ovs dtrev without referring them to a second person. It 
is probable, then, I think, that Admetus is indeed referred to, 
but as a@ya@es; that is to say, the skolion was in praise of 
Admetus, just as the Harmodius and Aristogiton skolion 
eulogized the tyrannicides; for the traditional Admetus, as 
we have seen, must have been regarded as the type of a 
good man, who had been richly rewarded for his piety.® 


1 Baumeister, Denkm., article “ Alkestis’”’; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl., article 
“ Admetos.” 

2 Bergk, 21. Cf. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry, p. 386. 

8 Hesychius’ words: *Aduhrouv uédos' 7d els “Adunrov gdduevor oxddow favors 
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We conclude that down to the time of Euripides’ Alestzs 
there is no evidence of any attempt to find fault with the 
character of Admetus. This offered an admirable oppor- 
tunity to Euripides to expose the meanness of Admetus that 
was inherent in the legend. What, then, was his manner of 
doing this? Schone believes that Euripides parodied the 
Alcestis of Phrynichus. But notwithstanding that Euripides 
borrowed certain features from his predecessor, his treatment 
of the legend, as we have seen, is almost wholly independent 
of the earlier tragedy. Nor can I believe with Schone that 
the amusement was “concentrated” in Admetus. There can 
be no doubt that Euripides’ aim was to expose the weakness 
of Admetus; but he was far from desiring to make him ap- 
pear “ridiculous” and so “kill the legend.” ! On the con- 
trary, it was his evident desire to preserve the legend in its 
essential integrity. Yet the sweet and sad scenes in which 
Alcestis figured were in danger of being overshadowed by 
the less pleasing picture of the selfish Admetus. Some such 
reasoning, I imagine, suggested to Euripides the plan of 
reforming Admetus’ character. This is not a new idea. 
Browning has given forcible expression to it in his Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure. 1 am, however, not aware that any one 
has consistently interpreted the whole play with it in mind. 
It will be found that the development of Admetus’ schooling 
gives consistency to the whole. This plan, moreover, enables 
Euripides to teach the important lesson that however sweet 
life may be to us, there is, nevertheless, the possibility of 
paying too dearly for it: when we sacrifice our dearest 
friends, especially a loving, true wife, or an unsullied repu- 
tation. Incidentally, he teaches the worth of a good woman, 
the rights of old age, and the virtue of hospitality. 

It is furthermore consistent with the above-described pur- 
pose that Euripides should have introduced an element of 
the comic and humorous. This I find especially in the char- 
acter of Heracles and to some extent in the Pheres scene. 


the above interpretation. The same view seems to be held in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyl., article “ Admetos.” a 
1 Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, p. 102. 
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This lighter vein of comedy that appears here and there 
would not only have been necessary to make the play suit- 
able as a substitute for a satyr-drama," but it is needed to 
avoid the danger of too much seriousness in a ‘ey ut iS 
to terminate happily. . 

For a further understanding of Euripides’ purpose, it is 
worth noticing that Euripides degzvs with the death of Alces- 
tis, whereas in Phrynichus’ tragedy this occurred near the end. 
This alone made it impossible for Euripides to do justice to 
his theme if considered purely an Alcestis legend, To por- 
tray all the nobility of her soul and awaken all the sympathy 
she deserved, he should have shown the necessity of her 
sacrifice, the failure of others to respond, and exhibited her 
in the act of forming her noble resolve. But all this is 
treated as a matter of the past. The reason, however, is not 
far to seek. Beginning where he does, Euripides gains 
space to develop the character of Admetus, and, while 
rebuking his cowardice, avoids showing Admetus at his 
worst. 

Again, we should observe that Euripides deviated materi- 
ally from the earlier form of the legend in letting the day on 
which Alcestis was to die come some years after her wed- 
ding-day. The two children are proof of this. Phrynichus, 
we have seen, followed the epic in representing her death as 
happening on the wedding-day. 

But a difference of greater importance is that, although 
Alcestis dies for Admetus, she does not die on the day 
appointed for him. The following passages will show this. 
In the prologue (v. 9 ff.) Apollo says: 


‘“‘ And warded still his house unto this day. 
Righteous myself, I lighted on the righteous, 
The son of Pheres: him I snatched from death, 
Cozening the Fates: to me the Sisters pledged them 
That imminent death [adyv rov awapavrix’' | Admetus should 
escape . 
If he for ransom gave another life.” 


1 Vid. The Greek Argument to Euripides’ Aeséés. 
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In vv. 420 ff. Admetus says: 


“TI knew it: nowise unforeseen this ill 
Hath swooped upon me: long I grieved to know it.” 


And again in v. 633 Admetus says to his father: 
“Thou grieve !— thou shouldst have grieved in my death-hour !” 


Finally, in the dialogue between Admetus and Heracles 
(vv. 523 ff.), Admetus says : 


“‘Know’st not the doom whereon she needs must light?” 
Fler. ‘1 know she pledged herself to die for thee.” 
Adm. “ How lives she then, if she to this consented ?” 
Her. ‘Mourn not thy wife ere dead ; abide the hour.” 


This separation of the day of her death from that on which 
Admetus was originally destined to die has obvious advan- 
tages. As pointed out above, it would have been very awk- 
ward to rescue Alcestis immediately after having saved 
Admetus. In the older version there was no rescue of 
Alcestis; but she was sent back from the other world be- 
cause the gods had relented. 

Besides, the death of Alcestis can now, owing to the above- 
mentioned separation, be more strikingly represented as 
happening by the decree of the Fates. Originally her own 
choice, now she is held in the grasp of unalterable destiny. 
Admetus, on the other hand, though guilty on the momen- 
tous day, is now powerless to act. A certain element of 
uncertainty as to whether she would really have to die before 
her time, though guilty of no wrong, lessens still more the 
guilt that rests upon him. Finally, the time that has elapsed 
has given him time for reflection. His words to Heracles: 
elas 8 air’ éreipdunv mada indicate that his conscience is 
uneasy. He is prepared for a change of heart. 

Resuming, we can now understand Euripides’ purpose in 
writing his A/cestzs. In the first place, it is apparent that he 
developed a side of the story that had been neglected by 
Phrynichus. For Phrynichus, following the epic, had dram- 
atized the sacrifice of Alcestis, for which purpose the wed- 
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ding-day, etc., were chosen to make her act stand out in all 
its pathetic grandeur. Her resurrection, on the other hand, 
was of less importance to Phrynichus. This gave the oppor- 
tunity to Euripides of developing this latter side of the 
legend, which might be termed “‘ The Defeat of Death,” and 
so he began with the death of Alcestis and introduced Heracles 
as her rescuer. But we must not suppose that this was his 
main theme, for indeed he gave very little attention to rep- 
resenting the actual defeat of Thanatos at the hands of 
Heracles. But the defeat of death was the setting of the 
piece, in which other ideas were elaborated. Above all, 
there was ample room here to deal with the character of 
Admetus. Euripides plainly found fault with Admetus’ 
lack of manliness and subjected him to severe criticism; but 
as has been said before, he let Admetus learn a great les- 
son, which reformed him in the end. In this way the whole 
plot rests on Admetus. For Admetus was responsible for 
the death of Alcestis; and again it was his hospitality that 
brought about her rescue. The ‘‘ Reward of Virtue,” we see, 
is a motive in the play; but not so important as to constitute 
the chief theme, as has been suggested. This treatment 
of the character of Admetus was interesting, as it enabled 
Euripides to point out a serious defect in the traditional 
Admetus and contrast therewith a more humanly conceived 
character. Moreover, as was said above, it gave him the 
opportunity to champion the cause of woman, defend the 
rights of old age, and teach an important lesson in manliness 
and courage. This last was best done by reforming Ad- 
metus, who confesses his former mistake and stands forth 
a better man in the end. 

Viewed in this manner, the scene with Pheres is an essen- 
tial part of the drama; for not till Pheres had told Admetus 
how others regarded his conduct did he recognize his guilt. 
Up to this point Admetus had realized how empty life was 
without his dear-wife, but had not yet seen that he himself 
was responsible for her death. That he should make a fierce 
attack on his father is necessary to show the old Admetus, 
at least as Euripides regarded him, and this scene is skilfully 
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worked out of the original legend, and it is only natural that 
he does not yield under the fire of his father’s sharp invec- 
tive. But he remembers his words, and, on returning from 
the funeral, when the desolation of his home oppresses him, 
he at length sees himself as others see him. And very 
naturally his self-condemnation bursts forth under the sooth- 
ing words of the chorus, who, in their efforts to comfort him, 
say: GAN éswoas Biotov cal uyav. This it is that touches 
him deeply. This was the reasoning that satisfied him at 
the time when Alcestis laid down her life for him. This 
satisfied the old Admetus. But now he had learned a great 
lesson, and accordingly Admetus in a speech makes a com- 
plete confession and acknowledgment of his guilt.? 


“‘ Friends, I account the fortune of my wife 
-Happier than mine, albeit it seems not so, 
For nought of grief shall touch her any more, 
And glorious rest she finds from many toils. 
But I, unmeet to live, my doom outrun, 
Shall drag out bitter days. I know it now.” 
‘“‘ And if a foe I have, thus shall he scoff: 
‘Lo there who basely liveth — dared not die, 
But whom he wedded gave, a coward’s ransom, 
And ’scaped from Hades. Count ye him a man? 
He hates his parents, though himself was loth 
To die!’ such ill report, besides my griefs shall mine be.” 


Admetus has now learned that people will despise him for 
permitting his wife to die for him and that they will despise 
him for hating his parents. The above speech certainly 
makes &t clear that Admetus was regarded as having had the 
worst of the argument in his altercation with his father 
Pheres. The absurdity of his claims was the absurdity that 
Euripides recognized in the legend of the traditional Adme- 
tus. That he permitted a full expression of arguments to 
sustain the old position was necessary to fully expose it and 
successfully defeat it. We can admit that it was designed 
“‘to please a contentious and law-loving audience”; we can 


1 Way’s translation. 
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recognize the sophistical age that delighted in defending a 
weak case with specious arguments. We can also see the 
humor in the situation where the old Pheres represents out- 
raged common sense coupled with the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. But above all we see that this scene serves to 
produce the change in Admetus’ character, which makes 
more acceptable the fortunate turn at the end and enables 
us the better to rejoice with him when at last he is made 
happy by the restoration of his Alcestis. 
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V.— Mute and Liquid in Greek Melic Poetry (11). 


By Pror. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


SINCE the appearance of my article on Mute and Liquid 
in Greek Melic Poetry, in the last number of the TRans- 
ACTIONS (Vol. XXVIII, pp. 111-143), the material in question 
has been greatly increased by the newly discovered poems 
of Bacchylides. I had already made my collection of the 
instances in point when I received the edition of Friedrich 
Blass, who in most cases has introduced diacritical marks to 
show the quantitative value of the various combinations of 
mutes with liquids. 

The Oxyrhyncus papyri have given us a fragment of 
Sappho and a bit of Alkman,! each of which contributes 
an instance or two, which are added after the statement of 
the facts as regards Bacchylides. The old as well as the 
new fragments of Bacchylides are cited by the numbering 
of Kenyon’s edition, but the text adopted is occasionally 
different from that of the English editor. 


IP. 
WEAK. STRONG. 
(wp initial.) 

POS Sy4q0 U1 y3- MPO Epa, Sos. 
mpoode 17,45. 
apeoBu[raro]y 7¢- 

par . MPALAVTe 3o4- 

MPEMEL 1Ojo. 


™porepos 5439 T3181: 
mpvuve 137¢ 


(xp medial in compounds. ) 
émpaxt’ frag. 49. dmrpaxtay 10,. 
aioAompupvots frag. 1,. 
Kvavorpeypa 17). 
Aerrorpupvov 17149: 


1If the lines are not by Alkman they are at least a happy imitation of his 
manner. 
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WEAK. STRONG, 
(xp medial in augment and reduplication. ) 


WETPWOMEVAY 305) 17o¢ 
PET EMPETEYV Soa. 
év[€] xperev Qqy. 
(zp medial not in compounds.) 


Kampov 5105° 
Kurpts Siz 171 frag. 565. 


Indecisive: mpdcGe 3,,. 


KP. 
(xp initial.) 
Kpaivwy 13)¢. 
KPUTTELY 314. 
Kpoviday 5178° 
Kporagov 1759. 
x[para] or x[pari] 8,,. 
(«xp medial in compounds.) 
Seaxpirovs 104. Seaxptvel Qos: 
@eoxptros frag. 54. 
powvixoxpadepvos 1156) 13r99- 


moAoxpotador frag. 42s. 
moNvKpnpvoy frag. 1). 
WOAVKpATES 9, 5- 
moNvKpBoy 1179 
VEOKPOTOV 54s: 
xaAxeoxpavov 574. 


(xp medial in reduplication.) 
daxexptupevas frag. 68. 


(xp medial not in compounds.) 
Sdxpu 1755 
daxpvoes So,. 
woA[vd]axpuv 164, 
"Axptoip II gg- 
ixpiwv 175s. 
paKxpayv 10,5. 


Indecisive : Sdxpuca 51.4, ToAvodKpvoV 359, veoxptro frag. 12,. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
éxippov 16,,. 
cadppwv 13)53- 
— per hpuv frag. 135) 46,9. 
(¢p medial not in compounds. ) 
oppa 18,9. 
oppvwy 17;7. 
"A dpodira 17146. 
ddpootvats 15,7. 
éAadpos 1, frag. 49,- 


XP. 
: (xp initial.) 
XPVTOS 317. 65, 879 frag. 57;. : 
XPVTEOS 1736, 60» 19i6- XPVTEOS Sizy 1O4p- 
XpvToKopas 45. 
XPVTITAXUS 549: 
xpuoatytoos frag. 52,. 
xpva[dopos] 3.5. 
) xpu[o .. .] 10¢. 
XPOVOS II yo5) frag. 42). xpovos 8, (frag. 41]. 
(xp medial in compounds.) 
GXPELOV 10xp. 
émtxpipmrret frag. 625. 
mouxpvow I1, (= frag. gg B). 
(xp medial in augment.) 


KQTEXPAvEV 544. 


Indecisive: (@)xpet Ig, XP) 37g, XPVTdTrETAOS 1Qaq, Ypuced- 
WAOKOS 17106, [Xpv]aoOpdv[ ovo} 4,. 


OP. 
(9p medial in compounds.) 
dyAadOpovot 17,94: : 
(9p medial not in compounds.) 
aOpyoov 5,- érabpycat 13194: 
peeDpors Zo See 
perdOpov 1144. 


OACBpoV 5159: 
Indecisive : [ypu ]coOpdv[ oto | 4,. 
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wovTov 333: 
WELOVA 3,5: 


AXNPPOV 5S 197- 
wha[Siarmp?] Oay 


maparAnyt 1145. 


ITA. 
(xd initial.) 


STRONG. 


mAOKOV 17114 


(wA medial in compounds.) 


iOTAOKOS O79 1747 
XPvoredrDAOKOL 17 jog: 
KUVAVOTAOKAPLOS 555) say 1g. 
Baburrovrov 3,5. 
TWOAVTAAYKTOS Ts) 13248- 
GmrAATOS Seo) 13,5- 
drorAéwy frag. 1,5. 


(xX medial in augment.) 
érAe[To] I. 
(xX medial not in compounds.) 
EVTEMAOS I gay 159: 
xpuadredos 19,9. 
Grote 1855. 
izrépotrA0s 9,5: 
GmAOrepov 117). 


Indecisive : [lord ]xwv 3,1, evTETAOV Og, 7[ AED |VaS 74. 


KXELVOV 1Qy. 
Keto) 35) 12g) 13195- 


“IqtxXov 595° 


KA. 
(xX initial.) 
KNEEVVOS 5 159° 
xA€opev 16,5. 
KAUTOS 1710). 


(xA medial in compounds.) 


TEPLKNELTOS 51099 Quy Org) U1 gqp 
frag. 58. 

ayaxXera[ts] 1357. 

dyakXea 16 yo. 

[yey ]aAoxXeas 8,,. 

TocoKXAvTOS IT a9. 

AyueAayyys Sry 444 

troxAoroyr frag. 61. 
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WEAK. STRONG. 
(xA medial in augment and reduplication.) 
KéxAnTat 7». KixrA[noKe] Ig. 
exAaye 17 197- ExABYOV 34g, 183. 
EKAV Tog: 


éréxAwoev 5145: 
(xA medial not in compounds.) 


"OixrcBas 9:6. 
Kuxdonres 1177. 
; KUKAOV Qsp- 
Indecisive: «Auray 1775. 
TA. 
, (rd initial.) 
TA(dpeov] 5153: 
(7A medial in compounds. ) 


Bapurd[ar]os 14,. 
(rA medial not in compounds. ) 
oXE[TA] tov 1715. 
BA. 
(BA initial.) 
Bréhapov 11,7, frag. 46,9. 
BAérovra 19)5. 
(BA medial in compounds.) 
ioBdégapos 195 (95?)- 
TA. 
(yA initial.) 
yAvxeta frag. 57¢. 
(yA medial in compounds.) 
peALyAwoaS 397) frag. 46,- 
(yA medial not in compounds.) 


dyhads 5154 172, 61, 108° 

dyAadOpovot 17354. 

"AyAata 3¢. 

dyAatLerw 309. 

PiArdyhaos 13199) 189° 
Indecisive: d&[ yA ]ad 10,. 


$A. 
($A medial not in compounds.) 
TUPAG 5139: 
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OA. 


WEAK. STRONG. 
(OA medial not in compounds.) 
deOXos, -ov 8,6) Ogy TOigy 13 pe5° 


WEVTACOADLTL Qor- 
TM. 
(ru medial not in compounds.) 
mor pov ce 
KAKOWOT HOS 5 ss; 
I'M. 
(yu medial not in compounds.) 
duapvypa O54. 
dxedeypevor 1759. 
AM. 
(Su medial in compounds. ) 
Gdparos Srery Igy 
dSuares frag. 60. 
év8u[arov] 95, 
GedSparos 11 say 127 13199) frag. 44- 
Indecisive : Kadpos 19,,. 
OM. 
(Ou medial not in compounds.) 
TVOMEVES 5 i95- 
TIN. 
, (xy initial.) 
wvewy Si3- 
(zy medial not in compounds.) 
Uavos frag. 13,. 
GUTVOV 10,5. 
Indecisive : wvéovo’ 17,,. 
KN. 
(xy initial.) 
Kywoviwy 1759. Kyeciov 17 59 
(x» medial not in compounds.) 
TEKVE NW iy 
wo[ avg} 16,. 
inveioOas frag. 425 
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TN. 


WEAK. STRONG. 


(rv medial not in compounds. ) 
ao 
> ao 
ELTLTVWY T0a4. 
worvia 125. 


INN. 
(yv medial in compounds.) 


dyvonoety frag. 58. 

[4] yvaparr ww 973: 

Api yYVUTOS 5297 Qeqr 1Os7y 17.57- 
KATLYVYTOS 10g) IIgs. 


(yv medial not in compounds.) 
AYVOS Ogg) Tlosy 15 54- 
Note: apupiyvupeva frag. 56, should be appety- (cf. pelo, 
éuetEa). 
AN. 


(dv medial not in compounds.) 
\ KEOVOS 3asy 17 99° 


a - "Exdvas Ses° 
Indecisive: Kedveav 5115. 
Nn. 
($v medial not in compounds.) 
&PVEOU 1754. APVESS To49 555° 


TEPVE Siig Sigy 1849. 


XN. 
(xv medial not in compounds.) 
dpaxvay frag. 467. F 
TEXVA IT g9) 13)¢- 
ON. 
( initial.) 
Ovards 36), 95) frag. 50. Ovards frag. 421, 46,. 


Indecisive: Ov[Lar..] 1945. 
pv always makes position. 
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SUMMARY. 


Initial. Medial : Medial: Medial: not Total. 
compounds. augment. compounds. 


Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. Weak. Strong. 


| re ae 4 6 4 I 2 2 a 4 10) «13 
Kp? 84k A I 4 3 8 I 6 4 19 
| ee ee | ar 5 12 : I 6 15 12 28 
Total Tenues . 6 10 12 21 2 4 6 25 26 60 
BO: ick, 3 42s 82 8 I 2 I 2 es iis ar 10 2 14 
| ae ae ee en ne ea af aa és I 6 I 6 
| ere 2. I 2 ae I I 3 4 6 
Total Mediae 3 2 2 4 Se 19 7 26 
GP we seeee I I ee 7 se de 6 6 I 14 
0 re ee 12 6 . 3 ye I or as 12 10 
Op... eevee ae I oe es I 5 2 5 
Total Aspiratae 13 7 I 10 I ) ae © | 15 29 
BX wee was 4 I I 12 be I 6 5 20 
) a ec a 4 3 I 12 2 5 3 7 23 
TN ek eae I ee ie I a I I 2 
Total Tenues 9 4 2 25 2 6 10 13 45 
BY: 50a ois 3 2 a 5 
» ae ee ee I I 9 11 
Total Mediae 4 3 9 16 
ON ok ey hace ae is I I 
|) . : 5 5 
Total Aspiratae 6 6 
Tih wwe eave oe ee ee 2 2 
Total Tenues 2 2 
2] oe ea iss 2 2 
Oth ie a Beas 8 ei 8 
Total Mediae 8 2 10 
DIR os a eet Ss I I 
Total Aspiratae ; I ae 1 
TV we eevee I e 2 I 2 
KP. we ew voe i I ° 3 I 4 
TV. wo ee ee ° ° 3 ° 3 
Total Tenues 2 I ‘ ; ‘ é 8 2 9 
ae ee ae os ae a 8 3 11 
OP 6 sce ew as 3 3 
Total Mediae 8 : 6 we 14 
OP wc waver I 5 | 5 
RP g-astreersee ee ; , . ° ° 5 2 5 2 
oe ee 3 2 bis aos - oe ae 3 2 
Total Aspiratae 3 2 ee ue me - 2 7 5 9 
Grand Total . 36 jo 7 ©6479 4 2 «1 106 68 227 
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it. But when the vowel is dropt and the -de comes next to 
a final consonant of the root, a new illustration of the law 
of least effort appears. Whenever the final consonant of the 
root is surd (f, 4, c=&, ss, x, th as in thin, and, later, f, sh, ch), 
the d@ of the suffix changes to ¢: slacpte (slept), cyste (kist). 
It requires a special adjustment of the vocal cords to utter d, 
a sonant, after a surd, and to neglect the adjustment turns 
the d into 4 To make the adjustment is specially difficult 
in the midst of a syllable; English hardly knows such com- 
binations as kepd, kisd, askd. But shortly after the time of 
Wyclif the final e of the preterit and participle dropt, and 
the suffix was largely drawn into the final syllable of the stem. 
Thus we have a number of preterits and participles in mod- 
ern English ending in ¢, in which the ¢ is as old as the lan- 
guage. 

A larger number arose from words in which the final e of 
the Wyclifite forms in -zde or -ede dropt first, dlessede chang- 
ing to dlesséd, passede to passéd, cursede to curséd, and the 
like. Then followed the final dropping of the e in -ed and 
the pronouncing of d@ as ?¢: blest, past, curst, for the unpro- 
nounceable dlesd, pasd, cursd. 

By the time of Spenser the whole language was affected 
by these changes. The new words from French, Latin, 
Greek, and other sources took the inflection in -d or -¢, and as 
Spenser prints the -¢ wherever it is spoken, we can see in 
the Fairte Queen how large a part the verbs in -¢ play in his 
speech. 

The first stanza of the introduction reads as follows (2d 
Folio Edition, 1613): — 


Lo, I the man, whose Muse whilom did mask, 
As time her taught, in lowely Shepheards weeds, 
Am now enforc’t, a far unfitter task, 
For trumpets stern to change mine oaten reeds, 
And sing of Knights and Ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whose praises having slept in silence long, 
Mee, all too meane, the sacred Muse areeds 
To blazon ’broad, amongst her learned throng : 
Fierce warres, and faithful loves shall moralize my song. 
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Taught is one of the words in which the original -de closed 
up to the surd stem and changed to -/e in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. Somewhat like it are desought, caught, brought, boucht, 
fought, thought, wrought, might. Enforc't is a modern word 
from French, shortened from exforcéd. Spenser spells most 
words with s, in which the c before -ed sounds like s: cuforst; 
enforc't denotes that the o is long. Similar words in Canto I 
are advaunst, stanza 17; enhaunst, 17; glanst, 17; chaunst, 
27: plac’t = plaste, 47. Slept is from an Anglo-Saxon closed 
-de becoming -/e after p: like it are /cft (leaped), 17; wrafpr, 
18; stopt, 52; grypt, 19; and many other pretcrits. J/ask 
of line 1 may remind us of the many words ending in & 
and having preterits in -£¢: lookt, 16; knockt, 29; rockt, §5; 
pluckt, II, 30; leckt, III, 6; pricht, 11, 14. Learndéd suggests 
the contrasted /ernt and burnt, II, §; leant, meant, pent; and 
more remotely many preterits in -z¢ from verbs in -wd: dent, 
lent, rent, sent, speut. 

Reading on in the Fairie Queen one comes upon a large 
number of preterits in -s¢ from verbs in -ss or -se: past, 6; 
promist, 7; accurst, 26; nurst, 26; tost, 42; hist, 11, 48; west, 
II, 40; supprest, III, 19; so mrt, 41; fixt, II, 1; in -she: 
vanquisht, 27; burnisht, 40; pusht, 42; ravisht, 45; banisht, 
II, 42; in-cht: stretcht, 5; approcht,27; searcht, 11,2; toucht, 
IT, 40. 

Milton also desired to have his preterits and participles 
printed as he pronounced them. 

In the Hymn of Christ's Nativity, line 65, the youthful poct 
wrote, 

The Windes, with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 


and in Paradise Lost, book first, we can find examples like 
those quoted from Spenser: for the pt, worshipl, 397; loft, 
459; for &t, rackt, 126; walkt, 243; for +t, mixt, 5%; vert, 
306 ; for sh, canquisht, 32; undiminisht, 154; for ch, streteht, 
209; intrencht, 601. 

During the 17th century the words in final 4, to which 
attention has now been called, were well known to the 
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learned and used more or less in their writings. A consider- 
able number of them were in familiar use, and it seemed 
probable that they would be universally accepted forms. It 
is mainly through the influence of the printers that this ac- 
ceptance has been so long delayed. The new forms did not 
at once drive out the old. The longer forms, which gave the 
final -ced as a separate syllable, continued to be used. The 
old spelling in Spenser regularly denotes the old pronuncia- 
tion; asked is two syllables. 

The same sentiment which led to the markt use of long 
forms in the Wyclifite Bible led to the preservation of the 
long forms in solemn styles of reading and speaking. It is 
within the memory of men now living that many preachers 
pronounced the -ed as a separate syllable in reading the Bible. 
The old psalms and hymns had many of the words of double 
pronunciation, and it was not safe to print them ‘with the -# 
lest the singing should be cut short. The printers want only 
one spelling for any word, or any grammatical form, and 
their influence has been against the ¢’s. The real speech, 
the speech as pronounced, has been setting in the opposit 
direction, and the long forms of the preterits and participles 
are no longer heard, except in a few words ending in @-sound 
or ¢-sound, like /oad, unite, after which ¢ or d@ could not be 
heard alone. This separation between the spoken language 
and the written is deplorable. In our grammars and diction- 
aries a considerable number of verbs are now given with pret- 
erits in -¢ only. Others are given with both -¢ and -ed, but 
the largest number with -ed only. There have always been 
scholars, no doubt, who have used the spelling of Spenser 
and Milton in their own correspondence, and would have 
preferred it in their publications, but since 1700 printing 
manuscript of this kind has been costly and little undertaken, 
except for authors of popularity or authority. Such an author 
was Julius Charles Hare, a fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1819, afterwards archdeacon of Lewes, prebendary 
of Chichester, chaplain to the queen, author, with his brother, 
of Guesses at Truth (1827, 1848) and other well-known works 
of scholarship and literary taste. He publisht a paper in 
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1832 in the Philological Museum, Cambridge, Vol. I, pp. 640- 
678, on English Orthography, in which he advocates the use 
of -¢ in preterits and participles which are so pronounced. 
He says his object in using this spelling himself has been 
“to get rid of one of the greatest and the commonest of all 
the eyesores in our spelling. For surely it is an eyesore, 
though habit may render us insensible of it, to use such a 
lumbering mass of letters as called and stepped for the sake 
of designating sounds exactly analogous to those exprest by 
bald and wept. In the following stanza of Coleridge's beauti- 
ful Genevieve — 


“Her bosom heaved, she stepped aside, 
As conscious of my look she stepped; 
Then suddenly with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept— 


how much the grace of these lines to the eye would be im- 
proved, if stepped were written as the rime shews it must be 
pronounced, sfept/ If our language had been allowed to 
pursue the tenour of its course, and had not been dammed 
up by ignorance and stupidity, we should have had none of 
these clumsy pot-bellied words.” 

Archdeacon Hare’s article and his spelling made a sensa- 
tion. Walter Savage Landor and other distinguisht persons 
stood by him. More preterits in -¢ have been used ever since. 
The spelling reformers have all accepted them, but few of 
course have been able to use themin print. The minor poets 
oftenest introduce them as riming words. Some of the great 
poets have used them freely, the greatest most freely. 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 
When I have cvost the bar. 
— TENNYSON, Crossing the Bar. 


For I apt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wondcr that would be. 
— TENNYSON, Locksley Hall. 
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To check the items in the bitter list 


Of all I counted on and all I mus¢. 
— LowELL, 7o Curtis, p. 7. 


This, too, at first I worshipt. 
— LowELL, Endymion, Il. 


One of the most eminent promoters of the study of old 
English literature, F. J. Furnivall, Esq.,— the founder and 
director of the Early English. Text Society, the Chaucer, the 
New Shakspere, and the Browning societies, societies which 
have made a new era in the knowledge of English old and 
new, —has done more for the new preterits and participles 
than any other prose writer. He has used all kinds of them 
in his own works. -: His introduction to the Leopold Shaks- 
pere, known to all students of Shakespeare as one of the 
liveliest and most suggestive pieces of interpretation and 
criticism, is full of them, used without apology as simply as 
in Spenser. 

Professor Corson, of Cornell University, who comes easily 
to mind in connection with Tennyson and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, was, I think, the first of our American schol- 
ars to suggest to spelling reformers to lay special stress upon 
the new preterits. The Orthographic Union, which has 
aimed to unite authors and editors and to find what changes 
they can unite upon, have singled out preterit change as 
prominent in importance and ease of introduction. The 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, of New York, have introduced 
it into their publications, and have found more than one hun- 
dred and fifty other publishers who promise to do the same. 
A natural progress is offered. The dictionaries do not agree 
in the words which they give as having preterits in -¢ alterna- 
tive with -ed. There is no reason obvious in the words for 
accepting one more than another. The makers of the dic- 
tionaries follow personal impressions. So, too, Tennyson 
and Lowell and Hare select certain words from some per- 
sonal judgment or fancy; Tennyson doesn’t like the look 
of clusters of consonants. If scholars generally would do 
the same, it would lead the public to add word after word to 
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the -¢ class, until the whole of the printed words are brought 
to agreement with the spoken. 

There is nothing to offend the cultured eye in a page 
of English with many words ending in -¢. It is as natural 
an ending in English speech as a vowel is in Greek. It is | 
a sign in Latin of both participles: actum, agentem. The 
final vowels dropping in English leave us hundreds of words 
ending in -¢and -x7: act, fact, tract, habit, apt, accept, etc., agent, 
vacant, infant, adjacent, etc. We stop off a continuous final 
consonant like z or s by touching up the tongue, making a ¢ 
after it; as ¢yran-, tyrant, axucien-, ancient. The boys change 
once (= wuns) to wast; s¢ is so natural for us that it passes 
for a vocal gesture, and stops everything. 

The rule to spell preterits and participles with -¢ when they 
are so pronounced will certainly commend itself to students 
of language, who recognize laws of speech and have a schol- 
arly conscience. It is economic also; d@zpt is hardly more 
than half as long as aipped, past half of passed, puft of puffed, 
and soon. Time, space, and force are saved in every word. 
Time will be saved also in learning to spell. Who knows 
now what words have -¢ in the dictionaries? This rule also 
commends itself to good taste. Not only that the greatest 
artists and poets ever find true beauty in utility, that the 
beauty of order and proportion is higher than that of the 
wild growth in which the struggle for life goes on in nature, 
but that the history of these forms is such as should please 
those whose tastes are acquired by association and imitation. 
They have been used most by the most accomplisht authors, 
and come to us with delightful associations with beautiful 
passages in Spenser, Milton, Tennyson, Lowell. 
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VII.— Mew Words tn Thucydides. 
By Dr. JOHN D. WOLCOTT. 


Ir is a generally recognized fact that all great writers, in 
every age and nation, have found the inherited material of 
language inadequate for their needs, and have made addi- 
tions, either by creation or adaptation, to the vocabulary 
available for literary purposes. Especially has this been 
true whenever the writer was the first of his countrymen 
to engage in some special department of literature. The 
History of the Peloponnesian War is the earliest work in 
Attic prose, of considerable size and importance, which we 
possess, being antedated only by the few extant orations of 
Antiphon, and the monograph on the Athenian Constitution 
ascribed to Xenophon. Thucydides thus had few prose 
models to follow, and, untrammeled by fixed rules, made the 
first attempt to mould the Attic dialect into a medium suit- 
able for the expression of the records and reflections of the 
historian. The marks of the struggle which he underwent 
in his effort to force the language into subjection to his 
thought are still to be seen upon every page of his work. 
The great freedom of formation and combination which the 
Greek language allowed were in his favor, and he had at 
his disposal not only the materials of the Attic dialect, but 
also, to some extent at least, those of the speech of the other 
Greek peoples with whom he sojourned during his long exile. 

We are unable to determine just what is purely Thucydi- 
dean in the vocabulary of our author, since we do not know. 
accurately what was the usage in the Athens of his day, and 
so much of Greek literature has perished that we cannot trace 
with absolute certainty the history of any word. But when- 
ever, as is frequently the case, a word occurs for the first time 
in extant Greek literature in Thucydides, and again only in 
late writers and imitators of the historian, it seems fair, in 
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most instances, to presume that the word was introduced 
into the literature by Thucydides, if not actually coined by 
him, especially when it seems to bear the stamp of his per- 
sonality, which is well known to careful students of his 
history. 

Students and critics of Thucydides, both ancient and 
modern, have often noted that the vocabulary of their author 
contains a large percentage of neoterisms,! and in the com- 
mentaries we find many isolated references to words of this 
sort; but no one has yet, to my knowledge, undertaken to 
make a comprehensive study of the number and character 
of this class of expressions. That portion of the vocabulary 
of Thucydides which agrees with Herodotus has been dis- 
cussed by Diener,? while the traces of poetic influence upon 
his vocabulary, style, and syntax are now under investigation 
by Professor Charles Forster Smith.2 The influence of his 
possible teacher, Antiphon, and of the sophists Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Gorgias, has also been studied. 

I have been making an effort to supply the above-mentioned 
deficiency, that is, to ascertain the exact number, nature, and 
manner of use of those words which make their earliest appear- 
ance in Thucydides. A presentation and discussion of the 
material collected will be first given, after which the writer will 
state the conclusions which he thinks may properly be drawn 
therefrom. The authorities for the statement that a word 
occurs for the first time in extant Greek literature.in Thu- 
cydides, and for the places of its recurrence, are my own read- 
ing, various indexes, the Dindorf-Stephanus 7hesaurus, and 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. Ina careful examination of the 
extant fifth-century Attic inscriptions, I found very few words 
subsequently used by Thucydides, but not found in Greek 
literature anterior to his time. 

1 Dion. Hal., de 7huc. Jud. 24. 6 twa S¢ cuvedav efxw, térrapa pév éeorip 
worep Spyava ris Oouxvildou Nékews > rd woinrixdy TOV édvopdrwy, Td wodvecdées 
Trav oxnudrwr, rd Tpaxd THs dppovlas, Td Tdxos THs onuaclas. Marcellinus, Zi/e 
of Thucydides 52 xai dws edperhs ori xacvdv dvoudrwv. 

2 De Sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum Herodoto congruens differat a Scrip- 
toribus Alticis, Lipsiae, 1889. 

8 American Philological Association, Proceedings, 1891; Transactions, 1894. 
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This paper is not a historical study of the words treated, 
but 1s rather an effort to cast some additional light upon the 
stylistic peculiarities of Thucydides, by fixing the causes 
which impelled him to introduce these terms into literary 
usage; and an attempt to define more clearly the nature 
of the vocabulary of 9 apyaia Ar. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


Class I.— The new nouns of verbal signification, with or 
without prepositional prefix, with the places where their re- 
currence has been noted, are as follows. It will be observed 
that the majority of these words occur again only in late 
writers, or in imitators of Thucydides. In nearly all cases, 
the lexicographers and grammarians mentioned merely cite 
the words for definition and comment. 


a. Without prepositional prefix : — 


dyavaxtyats, li. 41, 3. Plato, New Testament, Hesychius. 

dywyots, V. 50, 4. Pollux, Procopius, Phrynichus the sophist. 

dywviopds, Vii. 70, 3. Dionysius Hal., Pollux, Hesychius, John Chry- 
sostom, Etymologicum Magnum, Thomas Magister. 

axpoBoAtopL0s, Vii. 25, 5, 8. Xenophon, Plato, Lucian. 

dAXorpiwots, i. 35, 5. Philo, Appian, Marcus Aurelius, Pollux, 
Theodoretus. 

dviparodic 0s, 11. 68, 9; v. 9, 9. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato. 

avorgis, iv. 67, 3; 68, 5. Plutarch, Geoponica, New Testament, 
Basil, Etymologicum Magnum. 

arriktopos, ill. 64, 5; iv. 133, 1; viii. 38, 3. Dionysius Hal., Pollux, 
Suidas, ‘Thomas Magister, Etymologicum Magnum, Scholia to 
Sophocles, grammarians. 

avropoXia, i. 142, 4; Vil. 13, 2; vill. 40, 2. Dionysius Hal., Philo, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Dio Cassius. 

avynots, Vi. 16, 5. Hesychius. 

BeBaiwors, 1. 140, 5; iv. 87, 1. Aeschines, Septuagint, Pollux. 

yewpyia, 1. 11, 1, 3. Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, Demosthenes. 

yvaots, vii. 44, 2. Plato, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Aristotle, Lycur- 
gus, Lucian, Herodian, Clemens Alex., New Testament, and 
ecclesiastical writers. 
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yvpvwors, V. 71, 1.. Septuagint, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Fustathius. 

ddveopa, i. 121, 3. Isaeus, Demosthenes, Aeschines. 

dyjAwors, i. 73, 35 ii. 61, 2; iv. 40, 2; 126, 5. Plato. 

Staxovia, i. 133. Plato, Aeschines, Demosthenes, Polybius, Athenaeus, 
New Testament, and ecclesiastical writers. 

Sixacwua, i. 41, 13 V.973 Vi. 79,23 80,2. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, 
Septuagint, New Testament. 

Stxatwots, i. 141, 1; I. 82,4; iv. 86,6; v.17, 2; vill.66, 2. Lysias, 
Demosthenes, Septuagint, Plutarch, New Testament, Harpocra- 
tion, and ecclesiastical writers. 

SovAwots, j. 141, 1; lil. 10, 4. Plato. 

éoriacts, Vi. 46, 3. Plato, Aristotle. 

CyAworts, 1. 132, 2. Philo, Septuagint. 

Gavarwots, v.9, 9. Plutarch. 

Gaacpds, vii. 50, 4. Plutarch, Hesychius, Pollux. 

ixereia, i. 24, 7; 133, 1; lil. 67, 3. Lysias, Plato. More Attic form 
of earlier ixeoia. 

ixérevya, i. 137, 1. Plutarch, Themistius, Dio Cassius. 

immopaxia, li. 22, 2; IV. 72, 3; Vi. 98, 4. Plato. 

Kaxorpayia, il. 60, 4; lil. 39, 4; iV. 79, 3; Vill. 2, 1. Aristotle, Jo- 
sephus, Septuagint. 

KAyots, li. 94, 43 Vil. 70, 2. Scholia to the Iliad, Georgius Acropo- 
lita. 

KoAaots, i. 41, 2. Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus. 

xoviots, Vii. 75, 6. Josephus, Dio Cassius, Bekker’s Anecdota. 

xovporoyia, iv. 28, 5. Plutarch, Josephus, Appian, Pollux, Philostra- 
tus, Hesychius. 

kixAwots, iV. 35, 3,43; 96,3; 128,1. Xenophon, Polybius, Plutarch, 
Dio Cassius, Pausanias, Pollux, Onesicritus. 

xUpwots, Vi. 103, 4. Plato, Josephus. 

KwAvpy, 1. 92; iV. 27, 3; 63, 1. Dionysius Hal., Herodian, Photius, 
Epistles of Socrates, Theophylactus, Theodorus Prodromus, Me- 
nander the historian. 

Aayavtopos, ili. 111, 1. Only here. 

Aynoreia, 1.5, 1, 33 73 Il, 1, 23 IV. 41,33 Vi. 105, 23 Vil. 27, 4; Vill. 
40, 1. Xenophon, Aristotle, Libanius. 

Atroorpariov, 1. 99,1. Philo, Pollux, Thomas Magister. = -ia, vi. 76. 
Neuter forms like this are rare in the nominative. 

Awdyors, iv. 81, 2. Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, Scholia to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius, Olympiodorus. 
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peAddrxnots, i. 69, 4; 125, 2; ii. 18, 43 ili. 12, 2; 82, 4; iv. 126,5,6; 
v. 66,2; 82,4; 116, 1; vil. 49, 4. Plato. 

pyvupa, Vi. 29, 1; 61, 23 viii. 50, 5. Philo, Manetho, Athenaeus, 
Orphic Hymns. 

puoOodocia, viii. 83, 2. Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Pollux. 

vavapxia, Vili. 20, I; 33,15; 39,2; 85,1. Xenophon, Aristotle, Ly- 
curgus. 

vewreporotia, i. 102, 3. Dionysius Hal., Philo, Josephus, Pollux. 

vopuots, V. 105, 1. Pollux. 

gevyAaoia, i. 144, 2; ii. 39, 1. Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle. 

genots, vi. 46, 3. Pollux 6. 7—% yap @ovxvdidev génors tpayv, — 
Photius, Bekker’s Anecdota, and grammarians. 

gvAwots, ii. 14, 1. Josephus, Pollux 7. 124 —é€péfipa EvAa, a @over- 
dys ele ryv EVAworv, — Libanius, Thomas Magister. 

oixecwots, iv. 128, 4. Philo, Pollux, Hipparchus, Ammonius, Clemens 
Alex., Gregory Nazianzenus. 

oixodopyots, iii. 2, 2; 21, 1. Plato. 

oixodopia, 1. 93, 2; ii. 65, 2; vi. 98, 2; vii. 6, 4. Plato, Plutarch. 

dAodupots, i. 143,53 1. 51,5. Philo, Aretaeus, Pollux, Michael Nice- 
tas, Tzetzes. 

opnypeia, Vili. 45, 2. Plato, Polybius, Diodorus. 

épovoia, Vili. 93, 3. Andocides, Lysias, Plato, Demosthenes, Menan- 
der. 

matwvicnos, Vii. 44, 6. Hesychius. 

meipacts, Vi. 56, 1. Dio Cassius, Athanasius. 

wAdvyors, Vili. 42, 1. Dionysius Hal., Sextus Empiricus, Eusebius, 
Cyrillus, Photius, Bekker’s Anecdota, Victorinus. 

woAvapxia, Vi. 72, 4. Xenophon, Plutarch, Eusebius, Eustathius, 
Scholia to Iliad. 

apeoBevors, 1. 73, 1. Dionysius Hal., Dio Cassius, Pollux. 

oTactag 0s, iV. 130, I; Vill. 94, 2. Menander. 

gravpwpa, V. 10,6; vi. 64,2; 66,2; 74,2; 100, 1 (twice), 2, 3; 
IOI, 3 (twice) ; vii. 38, 2; 53,1. Xenophon, Diodorus, Pollux. 

oravpwots, Vil. 25, 7. “ Crucifixion’”’ — Epiphanius, Gregory Nys- 
senus. 

orépnots, li. 63, 1. Plato, Aristotle, Diogenes Laertius. 

oxeTALacpOos, Vill. 53, 2- Aristotle. 

Teixtots, Vii. 6, 1; 31, 1.. Xenophon. 

TEtxiopos, V. 17, 2(?) ; 82, 6; vi. 44, 1; 102, 43 Vil. 20, 1; Vill. 14, 
33; 343 51, 2. Demosthenes, Polybius. 
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réxvwots, li. 44, 3. Aristotle, Diodorus, Athenaeus. 

bSpeca, vii. 13, 2. Plato, Theophrastus, Polybius, Plutarch. (Cf. 
earlier t5pia — a vessel.) 

pAcywors, ii. 49, 2. ‘Theophrastus, Diodorus, Philo, Galen, Themistius, 
Theophilus Protospatharius, Eustathius. 

dpvyavicpos, vil. 4,6; 13,2. Philo, Josephus, Arrian, Appian, Poly- 
aenus, Gregory Nyssenus. 

xetporovia, ill. 49,1. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, Aeschines, Dinarchus, 
Septuagint, Philo, ecclesiastical writers. 

xnpea, ii. 45, 2. Philo, Epigrammata Graeca (Stephanus). 

xaors, li. 76, 4; lil. 2, 2. Josephus. — 73 


6. With prepositional prefix. The noun derived from the 
simple verb often occurs earlier. 


dvdxAnors, Vil. 71, 3. Plutarch, Pausanias, Athenaeus, Aretaeus, Geor- 
gius Acropolita, Pollux, Suidas. 

dyaxpovots, Vil. 36, 5, 6 (twice); 62, 3; 70, 4. Diodorus, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Hesychius. 

dyaxwyxn, 1. 40, 4; 66; lil. 4, 4; Iv. 38, 1; 117,13 V. 25, 3; 26, 3; 
32, 7; vill. 87, 4. Dionysius Hal., Aretaeus, Pollux, Arrian, 
Herodian, Julian, Maximus Tyrius, Marinus, Hesychius, Suidas. 

dvadoyiopos, iii. 36, 4; vill. 84,1. Xenophon, Demosthenes, Menan- 
der, Sextus Empiricus. 

dvavéwots, Vi. 82, 1. Philippides, Polybius, Diodorus, Clemens Alex., 
Dionysius Areiopageita, Athenaeus, Hermes Trismegistus, Suidas. 

dviowots, Vill. 87, 4. Plato. 

dvoAKy, iv. 112, 2. Dio Cassius, Longus, Aeneas Tacticus. 

dvrefoppunots, 11. 91, 4. Plutarch. 

dvrika Bn, vii. 65, 2. Plato, Dionysius Hal., Strabo, Lucian. 

dyTtpipyots, Vil. 67, 2. Only here. 

dyttrapackeuy, 1. 141, 6. Dio Cassius. 

dytiragis, Vv. 8, 2; vil. 17, 4. Dionysius Hal., Philo, Plutarch, Dio 
Cassius, Philostratus, Clemens Alex., Nicetas Acominatus. 

dvtirecxiopa, 11. 77, 1. Athenaeus. 

dvTireyvyots, Vil. 70, 3. Pollux. 

avrepvAaky, it. 84, 3. Dio Cassius, Lucian. 

drayyeAta, ii. 67,6. Plato, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Dionysius Hal., 
Aristides. 

drapiOpnots, v. 20, 2. Aristides, Hermogenes, Pollux, Gregory Nys- 
senus, Scholia to Demosthenes. 
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droBacts, i. 108, 5; ii. 26, 2; 33,35 ili. 7,53; 16,13 99; 103, 3; 
115, 1; Iv. 8,8; 9,33; 10,53 11,43 13,13 29,23 32, 1,4; 
45,2; 54,43 55,13; 56, 1; 101, 3; Vi. 75, 13 Vill. 24, 1; 
55, 1. Isocrates, Polybius, Plutarch, Aretaeus, Lucian. 

droyvota, iii. 85, 4. Thomas Magister. 

drroéag 10s, i. 12, 3. Dionysius Hal., Eusebius, Theophylactus Simo- 
catta, Suidas. Herodotus, i. 146, uses the adjective droddacpuos. 

drodoxn, iv. 8t, 2. Diodorus, Polybius, Diogenes Laertius, Stobaeus, 
New Testament, Sextus Empiricus. The Aeolic form dxvddya 
occurs, Boeckh C. 1. 3524, 29. 

droxabapors, ii. 49, 3. Aristotle, Plutarch. 

droxtvduvevats, Vil. 67, 4. Only here. The reading is doubtful. 

droxoptoy, i. 137, 4. Polybius, Pollux, Dio Cassius, Scholia to Thuc. 

drovoia, i. 82, 4; vil. 67, 4. Demosthenes, Theophrastus, Polybius, 
Dionysius Hal., Plutarch, Lucian, Dio Cassius, John Chrysostom, 
Ammonius, Julian, Stobaeus, Sozomenus. 

droarépnots, Vil. 70, 6. Plato. 

droreixiots, i. 65, 2. Polyaenus, Suidas. 

drore(xtopa, Vi. 99, 1; Vii. 79, §. Xenophon. 

dropvy7, Vill. 106, 1. Plato, Aristides, Vitruvius. 

drwots, Vii. 34, 6. Aristotle, Aretaeus. 

diayvwopy, i. 87, 6; ili. 42, 1; 67, 7. Only here. 

didLwya,i.6,5. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Plutarch, Athenaeus, Diosco- 
rides. 

StaxeXevopos, vii. 71, 5. Josephus. 

Staxopdy, ill. 76. Synesius. 

diaxoopos, iv. 93, 5. Aristotle, Strabo, Diogenes Laertius. 

diaxwy7, iii. 87, 1. Dio Cassius, grammarians, and lexicographers. 

dtauapria, iv. 89, 1. Plutarch, Josephus, Lucian, Philostratus, Dio 
Cassius, Photius. 

dtapedAAnots, v.99. Only here. 

dtamAovs, iii. 93, 1; iv. 8,6; vi. 31,5. Plato. Aeschylus, Fers. 382, 
has this word as an adjective. 

dtaroA€unots, vii. 42, 4. Pollux. 

Staropry, Vi. 41, 4. Appian. 

darecxicpa, iii. 34, 2, 3; Vii. 60, 2. Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Gregory Nazianzenus, Eustathius. 

dcadevéis, iii. 23, 5. Plutarch, Dio Cassius. 

didppaypa, i. 133. Plato, Aristotle, Diodorus. 

Siapvyy, viii. 11, 2. Plato, Plutarch. 
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dayeipors, i. 97, 1. Aristides, Pollux, Libanius, Photius. 

dvoixnots, viii. 70, 1. Lysias, Plato, Demosthenes, Strabo, ecclesiasti- 
cal writers (‘‘ diocese ”’). 

didpvypa, iv. 109, 2. Septuagint, Diodorus, Sophonias. 

éyxadArAwmiopa, li. 62, 3. Aristides, Themistius, Basil, Photius. 

éyxaraAnyts, V. 72,4. Lucian (v.24). 

éyxeipyots, vi. 83, 3. Diodorus, Plutarch, Aristides, Pollux, Eusebius, 
Galen, Mauricius. 

éxBonOea, iii. 18, 2. Aristotle. 

éxdera, i. 99, 1. Demosthenes, Pollux. 

éxdpouy, iv. 127, 2. Xenophon, Theophrastus, Aristides, Pollux, Har- 
pocration, Themistius, Tzetzes, Suidas. 

éxrepiis, iv. 85, 1. Constantine Porphyrogeneta, Gregory Nazian- 
zenus. 

évavriwpa, iv. 69, 1. Plato, Demosthenes, Plutarch. 

évavriwots, Vili. 50, r. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle. 

évepots, i. 6, 3. Aelian, Aeneas Tacticus, Procopius, Agathias, Theo- 
phylactus. 

évOuuia, v. 16, 1. Dio Cassius, Pollux, Iamblichus, Thomas Magister. 

évoixyots, 1i. 17, 2. Dionysius Hal., Dio Cassius, Eustathius. 

eféracts, iv. 74, 3; VI. 41, 43 45; 96, 3; 97, 2. Xenophon, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Plutarch, Lucian. 

éEqyyots, i. 72, 1. Plato, Polybius, Diodorus, Justin Martyr, gram- 
marians. 

éxaywy7, iii. 82, 1; 100; v. 82,5; vii. 24, 3. Plato, Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, Polybius, Septuagint, Arrian, Hesychius. 

éravaywyn, Vii. 4, 4; 34,6. Plato, Justin Martyr. 

€ravaceiots, lv. 126, 5. Only here. 

éravaxwpnots, ili. 89,4. Diodorus, Pollux. 

érexdpopy, iv. 25, 11. Dio Cassius. 

éréxzAovs, Vili. 20, 1. Only here. 

érefaywyn, Vili. 105, 3. Only here. Cf. érecaywyy, viii. 92, 1, and 
in Hippocrates ; éravaywyn, Vii. 4, 4; 34, 6. 

ére£éracts, vi. 42. Only here. 

éxéfod0s, v. 8, 2. Philo, Dio Cassius, Aeneas Tacticus. 

érepyacia, 1. 139, 2. Xenophon, Plato. 

értBonGea, iii. 51, 3. Xenophon, Sextus Julius Africanus. 

értBonpua, v. 65, 3. Dio Cassius, Pollux. 

émtBovAcvpa, ili. 45, 1; iv. 68, 6; 89, 1. Plutarch, Josephus, Dio 
Cassius, Eunapius. 
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émcypady, ii. 43, 3. Isaeus, Isocrates, Polybius, Diodorus. 

értdoxy), Vi. 17, 2. Josephus. 

ériOetuo p05, Vil. 75, 4. Philo, Pollux, Suidas. 

émixéXevots, iv. 95, 1. Dionysius Hal., Philo. 

érixAvots, ili. 89, 3, 5. ‘lheophrastus, Strabo, Themistius ; in Chris- 
tian writers, “ baptism” ; Johannes Laurentius. 

émixparnots, 1. 41, 2. Galen, Dio Cassius, Pollux, Diogenes Laertius, 
Dio Chrysostom. 

€rideuis, il. 50, 2. Plutarch, Gregory Nyssenus. 

€xipaptupia, il. 74, 2. Dio Cassius, Manetho, Nemesius. 

émpayxia, 1. 44, 1; Vv. 48, 2. Demosthenes, Aristotle. 

éxtpovr), ii. 18, 3. Plato, Longinus, Boeckh C. I. 5640, 6 sq. 

érimepwis, ii. 39, 3. Lucian, Diogenes Laertius. 

érimAevots, Vil. 36, 6. Only here. 

érimAous, 1. 50,53 li. 17,4; 56,13 90,2; ill. 3, 55 5345 77,1; 
78, 2; [80, 1]; iv. 11, 3; 123, 43 Vi. 32, 33 33, 13 vii. 36, 1; 
49, 2; Vill. 27,4; 30,2; 38,53 39,35 41,43 44,33 55,13 
63,2; 79,6; 83,2; 86,5; 100, 2; 102,2. Xenophon, Poly- 
bius, Diodorus, Philo, Harpocration, Suidas. 

émomovoy, V. 32, 5. Only here. 

émire(yiots, 1. 142, 2; Vi. 91, 7; 93, 2- Only here. 

émirerxiopos, 1. 122, 1; v.17, 2 (v7.4) ; vil. 18,4; 28,3. Xenophon, 
Demosthenes, Philo. 

émireyvnors, i. 71, 3. Aristotle, Dionysius Hal., Pausanias, Athenaeus. 

érttipyos, vil. 48, 3. Aristotle, Antiphanes, Appian. 

éripypucpa, Vil. 75, 7. Josephus, Epiphanius, Hesychius. 

értxeipnua, Vil. 47, 1. Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, Dionysius Hal., 
Appian. 

éonynots, V. 30, 1. Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Ammonius, Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta, Cedrenus, Theodoretus. 

éoxoptdy, Vil. 4, 4; 24, 3. Sarmatian inscrip., Boeckh C. I. vol. II. 
p. 122, 77, 1st or 2<d cent. B.c. 

éorAovs, lll. 51, 3; 1V. 8, 5, 6, 7,83 13, 43 14, 13 107, 23 Vil. 22; 
24, 33 41, 2; Vili. 76, 5; 90, 4 (twice). Xenophon, Plato. 

éxmpagéts, v. 53. Plutarch, Pollux, Suidas, Etymologicum Magnum, 
Constantine Porphyrogeneta, Johannes Curopalata. 

épopynors, li. 89, 9; ill. 33, 3; Vi. 48; vill. 15, 2 (twice). Gram- 
marian in Bekker’s Anecdota, Etymologicum Magnum. 

Epoppos, lil. 6, 1; iv. 27, 1; 32, 1. Strabo, Stephanus of Byzantium. 

xadeks, iii. 47, 5. Aristotle, Plutarch. 
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xataBon, i. 73, 1; vill. 85, 2; 87, 3. Dionysius Hal., Josephus, Pol- 
lux, Menander the historian, Cyrillus, Olympiodorus, Hesychius, 
Suidas. 

KaTayvwots, ill. 16, 1; 82, 8. Demosthenes, Polybius, Gregory Nazi- 
anzenus. 

KaTadovAwcts, ill. 10, 3; V. 27, 2; Vi. 76, 3; vii. 66, 2. Plato. 

xatadpoun, i. 142, 4; V. 56,4; Vii. 27,5; viii. 41, 2. Lysias, Plato, 
Aeschines, Polybius, Dionysius Hal., Aelian. 

KaTaxopidy, i. 120, 2. John Chrysostom. 

KaTapeuyes, li. 41, 33 Vil. 75, 5. Dionysius Hal., Philo, Plutarch. 

xatramAovus, iV. 10, 5; 26,7. Xenophon, Demosthenes, Polybius, Lon- 
gus, Lucian. 

Katapots, Iv. 26, 7. Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Aelian, Pollux, Suidas, 
Zenobius. 

Karaevéis, Vil. 38, 3; 41, 1. Only here. 

Katappovynpa, il. 62, 3. Dio Cassius. 

Katappovysts, 1. 122, 4; li. 62, 4; Vv. 8, 3; 9, 3- Plato, Aristotle. 

KaToikyots, li. 15, 6. Plato, Athenaeus, New Testament. 

KaToLKtots, V1. 33, 2; 77, 1. Plato. 

perabeots, v. 29, 3. Aristotle, Demosthenes, Polybius, Diodorus, 
grammarians. 

perapedos, Vil. 55, 1. Josephus, Nicephorus Callistus, Zosimus, Sui- 
das. As adj. in Diodorus. 

peroxnots, 1. 2,6 (v.2.). Plato. 

Evyxousdy, ii. 52, 13 ili. 15, 2. Xenophon, Plato, Herodian, Boeckh 
C1355, 12: 

EdAAnYAs, 1. 134, 1. Lysias, Aeschines, Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, 
Nicomachus Gerasenus, Walz Rhett. 

EvuBoyaa, ii. 82. Only here. 

Evppeérpyots, iii. 20, 4. Diogenes Laertius, Matthaeus Medicus. 

fvprrwpa, iv. 36, 3. Plato, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Menander, Are- 
taeus, Dio Cassius. 

fvvoikcots, iii. 3, 1. Arrian. 

Ewragts, vi. 42. Xenophon, Theopompus, Plato, Isocrates, Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines, Aristotle, Apollonius, Polybius, Diodorus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Lucian, Diogenes Laertius, Alexis, Sosipater. 

mwapayyeXots, v.66, 4. Xenophon, Plato. 

mapadoots, i. 9, 4; iii. 53, 1. Plato, Isocrates, Aristotle, Polybius, 
Dionysius Hal., Plutarch, Dioscorides, New Testament, Etymo- 
logicum Magnum. 
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wapaipects, i. 122, 1. Plato, Aristotle. 

wapairnots, i. 73, 3. Plato, Demosthenes, Polybius, Plutarch, Dio 
Cassius, Synesius, Anna Comnena. 

wapaxéAevots, iv. 126, 1 ; v.69, 2; vil. 40,4; 70,7. Xenophon, Plato, 
Dio Cassius. 

mapaxeXevop.os, iv. 11, 3. Lysias, Xenophon. 

rapaxivduvevots, V. 100. Diorlysius Hal., Georgius Pachymeres. 

mapaxAnots, iv. 61,4 ; Vill.g2, 11. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, 
Septuagint, Plutarch, Strabo, Epistles of Phalaris. 

mapaxojudy, V. 5, 1; vil. 28, 1. Polybius, Galen, Thomas Magister. 

mapaAoyos, i. 78, 1; i. 61, 3 ; 85, 2; iil. 16, 2 ; vil. 28, 3; 55,15 61,3; 
viii. 24, 5. As noun, only here. As adjective, earlier. 

mapavounpa, Vii. 18, 2, 3. Polybius, Plutarch, Dio Cassius, Pausanias, 
Themistius, Heliodorus, Lucian. 

waparAous, i. 36, 2; 44, 3; li. 33, 33 IV. 25, 6; vi. 62,3; Vii. 29,1; 
50, 2; Vili. 41,2; 103,2. Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Strabo, 
Aristides, Arrian, Suidas. 

maparagis, V. 11, 2. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Polybius, 
Plutarch, Arrian, Boeckh C. I. 2905 A 9. 

waparexiopua, Vil. 11, 33 42,4 3 43, 1,5. Diodorus, Appian, Lucian. 

wapappaypa, iV. 115, 2; vil. 25,6. Plato, Appian. 

mapooos, 1.126, 11; ill. 21,3; 92,4; iv.82; 108,13; v. 4, 6; vii. 2, 3. 
Lysias, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Dionysius Comicus, 
Polybius, Plutarch, Athenaeus, Pollux, Anna Comnena. 

mapoiknots, iV. 92, 5. Septuagint, Tzetzes. 

wapoxn, Vi.85,2. Polybius, Dionysius Hal., Clemens Alex., Stobaeus, 
Theodoretus, Eustathius, Hesychius. 

wepixorn, Vi. 28 (twice). Andocides, Theophrastus, Polybius, Dio- 
dorus, Plutarch, Clemens Alex., Walz Rhett., Scholia to Aris- 
tophanes. 

weptxikAworts, ili. 78, 1. Only here. 

wepivoia, iii. 43, 3. Plato, Philostratus, Lucian, Aristides, Photius, 
Suidas. 

weptreixiots, li. 77, 13 ill. 95, 2; IV. 13%, 1; vi. 100, 1. Themisto- 
cles’s Epistles. 

weptreixiopua, iil, 25,13 V. 2,45; 115,43; 116, 2; vi. 101, 1. Xeno- 
phon, Demosthenes, Dionysius Hal., Plutarch, Josephus. 

weptTeaxiouds, IV. 131, 2; Vi. 88, 6; vil. 11, 3; Vill. 25, 5. Plutarch. 

meptrexvyors, ill. 82, 3. Dio Cassius. 

mpoayyeActs, 1. 137, 4. Only here. 
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gpoayaxwpyots, iv. 128, 4. Here only. 

apoexpoByots, V. 11, 2. Dio Cassius. 

apoevoixyots, i. 25, 4. Dio Cassius, Heliodorus. 

mpoxatyyopia, iii. §3, 2. Only here. 

apooyis, ii. 89, 8; iv. 29, 4; v. 8, 3. Pollux, 2. 58 —dwepiorra ws 
@ovxvdidys. otros St Kai rpdcopy cai mpcoyrw Kai Sioyrw epyxey, — 
Basil. mpocoys is a variant reading in the first two passages 
cited. 

axpoodoxia, il. 93, 3; IV. 34, 1; V. 14, 33 Vi. 49, 2; 63, 23 Vii. 12, 4. 
Xenophon, Plato, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, Aristotle, 
Diodorus, Plutarch, Walz Rhett. 

axpocxory, i. 116, 1. Dio Cassius. mpoo-xory, Polybius, Diodorus, 
New Testament, Sextus Empiricus, Hesychius. 

apoopikts, V. 72, 1. Dio Cassius. 

mpooopyicts, iv. 10, 4. Synesius, Scholia to Thuc. iv. 53, Scholia to 
Iliad. 

mpooroinors, il. 62, 1; ill. 82, 1; vi. 16, 5. Plato, Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Josephus. 

apoorasis, Vill. 3, 2. Andocides, Lysias, Plato, Aristotle, Aelian, Sui- 
das. 

mpooxwors, ll. 77, 3; 102, 4,6. Aristotle. 

mporexicpa, iV. QO, 4; Vi. 100, 2; 102, 2; Vii. 43, 4,6. Polybius, 
Apollodorus, Plutarch, Josephus, Polyaenus, Pollux, Zosimus. 

mporepeviopa, i. 134, 4. Philo, Herodian, Clemens Alex., Heliodorus, 
Synesius, Agathias, Choricius, Photius, Suidas, Eustathius. 

mporipyors, iii. 82, 8. Hermogenes, Pollux, Stephanus of Alexandria, 
Hesychius, Thomas Magister. 

apopuAaxy, iv. 30, 2. Xenophon, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Sep- 
tuagint, Dioscorides, Pollux, Photius, Agathias, Paulus Aegineta, 
Suidas. 

traywyn, iii. 97, 3. Xenophon, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Dioscorides, 
Apollonius Dyscolus, Pollux, Photius. 

trepoyia, i. 84, 3. Lysias, Isocrates, Josephus. 

vrore ucts, Vi. 100, 3. Only here. 

vroreixtcpa, V1. 100, 1 (twice). Only here. —I171 


As regards their employment, words in this class may be 
discussed under five heads. Under each of these sections, 
additional examples will be adduced, in an effort to show that 
the peculiarities of the usage are far-reaching, and not con- 
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fined to neoterisms, which are distinguished by full-faced 
type. 


1. As substantives, pure and simple; as subject, or object, 
or predicate-noun; in prepositional phrases; and dative and 
genitive in various connections. 


a. As subject :— 


vii. 36, 5. tiv yap dvaxpovow ovx écecOar rois "APnvaios éfwHovpe- 
vos GAAooe @ és THY yHv = ' dvaxpoverBat yap ob SvvpoerOat Tors *Aby- 
vatous eSwOoupévous x.7.A., infinitive with é£etyaz, or some similar form 
of expression. 

vii. 36, 6. dGwep Kat €BAarre pddtora Tovs "APnvaiovs ev amdoats 
Tais vavpayiats, ovK ovons airois és mwavtTa Tov Atwéva THs dvaKpotoens, 
where a participle agreeing with “A@nvaiovs might have been used — 
ov duvapevous és wavta Tov Atpeva avaxpoverGa, or a clause with or — 
Ott ovK eduvayTo x.T.A. 

Vii. 70, 5. ai pév éuBodal da ro py elvat ras dvaxpotoas Kai Seéx- 
mAous GAlyat éyiyvovro, where we meet with Thucydides’ favorite 
method of denoting cause, with the articular infinitive and da. We 
might have had a ore clause, or the accusative absolute — otk éfov 
dvaxpoveo@at kai SuexrAciy. The verb dcexrAéw occurs i. 50, 1, wpos & 
tous dvOpwrous étparovto ovevew SuexmAdovres paddrov 7 Cwypeiv, and 
vii. 36, 4 in conjunction with the corresponding noun — rots dé "A@r- 
vaios ovx éeoecOa odiv év orevoywpia ovTEe mepirdovv ovTe dcéxrdov), 
@rep THS TéexvNS partora érioTevov’ airot yap Kata TO Suvatov TO pey 
ov duce, SeexrA€tv, To O€ THY OTEVOXwpiav KwAVoEY WoTE Ly WEptTHeElY. 

iv. 13, 1. émt EvAa és pynyavas waperepway Tov vedv Tivas és “Acivny, 
€Arilovres TO KaTa TOV Atpeva TELxos Vos peév ExeLy, droPdoews OE pdduora 
ovons éXeiv av pynxavais = aroBnvar dé pddtora efor K.T.A. 

Vii. 75, I. tv OaAacoav rpocectavpwoay ravrayy 7 awoPhous Hooy 
= 7 &€&pv aroByvat. 

iii. 21, 3. Description of the Peloponnesian wall about Plataea — 
dia Séxa S& erdrSewy wipyo Hoav peyddAo. Kali icomAare’s ro rexel, 
Sinxovres és TE TO Eow pérwrov aiTod Kal of atrol Kal TO ew, wore 
mépoSov 7) €lvar mapa mupyov, dAAa & airav pécwv digecayv. 

Here zapodos corresponds to the verb waptévac. Thucydides might 
have written wore maptévat wy irapgat mapa rupyov. 


1The writer does not, of course, in any case pretend to give all possible 
equivalents. 


xX 
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The preceding are examples of the use of pregnant elvat. 


vii. 42, 4. Demosthenes etyero értOéoOae ty weipg, Kai of Evvro- 
pwratnvy yyetro Siawodduynowv. The word duarorddunots seems to occur 
in literature only here.! The same idea might have been expressed 
Kat olTws TaxloTa Hyelro dtaroAenyoey. 

ii. 89, 9. Phormio says to his men, tpets dé evraxroe rapa tails 
vavol pévovres Ta TE TapayyeAAOpeva déws SeyerHe, dAAws Te Kai de’ GAI- 
you THs thoppfrews OvoNS, K.T.A. = GAAws TE Kai &’ dALyov uwy ddAA7- 
Aots Ehoppoivrwy, or a ore clause, where qyets would refer to the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians. 

vi. 48. weiOav Meoonviovs (év ropw yap uaAtora Kat rpooBoA7 elvas 
avrous THS SexeXias, Kal Atweva Kal &pdppnow Ty OTpaTia ixaywrarny Ece- 
oO), ... Here épdppnors is used in a concrete sense — “a place 
convenient for making an attack.” 

i. 66. ért dvaxoyxy Wv, and v. 32, 7 KopevOios 5& dvaxwyxy aozrovdos 
qv xpos ‘A@nvaiovs. Here dvaxwyy has the concrete meaning of 
“cessation of hostilities.” 

lll. 93, 1. Bpaxus é€oriv 6 Siderdovs mpds TO Kyvatoy ris EvBoias = 
Bpaxv éoriy dtarAcirv. 

1.142, 2. Kal piv ovd 7 bmrelxiors OVO TO VauTiKOY aiTay akiov do- 
BnOnvo, where py émeretxyiowoe may be substituted for the verbal noun. 

v. 56,4. Tov O& xetwava TovTov moAcuowTwv 'Apyetwy Kai "Emdav- 
piwy payn pev ovdepia éyeyero €x mapacKerys, évédpat O€ Kai KxaraSpopal, 
év als as ruxouey éxarépwv Teves SeepOeipovro = rov S& yetwova Tovroy 
moNenovvres Apyetoe kai ‘Emidavpto. éx mapacKeuvys ovK énayyoavro, év7- 
Spevov d& Kal xarédpapov THv xwpav, év @ ws TUXoLEV ExaTépwy Tivés due- 
$beipovro. 

Vi. 99, I. AlBous cai EvAa Evppopodvres wapéBarXov eri tov Tpwyt- 
Aov xadovpevov dei, rep Bpaxvtarov éyiyvero avrots éx Tov peydAov Atpe- 
vos €rt thy érépay Oaraccay To dwotelxicpa. 

Here droretxioat might be substituted for ro droredyiopa without 
altering the meaning. Similar is : — 

vi. IOI, I. yrep atrots Bpaxvrarov éy’yvero xataBace Sia Tod Spadod 
Kai Tou é\ous és Tov Atwéva TO wepitelxiopa, Where wepiretyioat may be 
substituted for ro weptredxiopa, taking Bpayvrarov as adverbial accu- 
sative. 


1 Pollux 9. 142 Biaworépa yap % éwexpdrnots wapd Oovxvdldy, JF wapopolay ay 
ris elvat daly Thy xaraxpdryoty, kal Tov karaywnopdy, exelvou dywropdy elrdbvros, 
cal rhv xararodéunory, Thy diarodéunow evpwv' Uraywyh yap xal rpocaywyh 
dvexra, THs 5é dovlwoews elpnuévyns 7 Karadovdwors Blacos. 
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ii. 77, 1. The Peloponnesians at Plataea: pera 8 rovro of IeXo- 
WOvVYTLOL, wWs ai TE pyxaval ovdey OPéeAovy cal TE ywopare TO dvritelyiopa 
éyiyvero, . . . wpos THY wepitelxiow waperxevafLovro, Where Tro ywyare 
of TIAaratels dvrereixtoay . . . ws meptretxioovres Tapecxevdf{ovro might 
have been written. 


The following three examples are good illustrations of the 
use of an abstract verbal noun in place of a concrete expres- 
sion. 


IV. 127, 2. avrots al re kSpopal ory mwpoomirroey adryvrwv. Here 
éxdpopai = ot éxdpomor. Cf. 125, 3, exSpdpous dé, ef wy mpooBd\dcvey 
aurots, érage Tovs vewTarous. 

v. 72,4. edOis évddvras cal éorw ovs xal xatraratnOévras tov pi 
POjvat THV tyxarddAnpw = Tov py POnvae éxeivous éyxaradaPovras, OF 
purpose clause with ozws py. 

li. 82. dvaxwpet wap avrovs mpiv TH EvpBofPaav éXOcty = piv rors 
LvpBonOyoovras éAGetv, i.e. rovs dAAouvs “Axapvavas mentioned in 81, 8. 
£vpBo7yGea is found only here. 

vii. 44, 6. péytoroy dé kai ody yxtora €BdaWey 6 maravopds. Here 
of zatavi{ovres might have been used, and the remainder of the sen- 
tence adjusted to it. 

v. 66, 4. at mapayy&cas, 7v te BovAwyrat, Kata Ta aiTa ywporot, 
where we should expect rather wapayyéApara, and ra mwapayyeAdueva 
might have been used. 

Vv. 29, 3. Sixatov yap elvat mar trois Evppdxots yeypapOar rHv perd- 
Ocoiv. jrerdeors here signifies power or right of making changes and 
additions. A paraphrase is dtxaiws yap yeypapOat Ste mavres ot fip- 
payor peraPnoovrat. 

Vill, 11, 2. okey adrots dveAxvoat kal rp welp mpocKxaOnpévors dv- 
Aakny Exetv, Ews ay Tis Taparixy Siadvyy érerndeia = Ews Gv wapariyy 
€ritndeiws Suapvyeiv. 

ii. 18, 3. airdéav re ovx €AaxioTnv ‘Apxidapos éXaBev dr’ avrod, Soxav 
kal éy ty Evvaywyy Tov ToA€uov padaxds elvat xat tots “AOnvalots éxiry- 
Setos, od wapatvay mpoOvuws roreuetv' éretdy re Evvedeyero 6 orparés, 7 
re éy TO icOue Lmpovy yevouery Kat KaTa THY GAANY TopE'av 7 cXoAaLOTHS 
didBarev adrov, pddtora d€  év ty Olvoy ericyxeots = yTtaTd TE ovK 
€Adxotoy “Apyxidapos dm’ abrod, Soxdy cal dre 6 wéAenos Evpyero pado- 
Kos élvat Kai Tois “A@Onvatots éxtrydecos, ob mapatvav mpoOvpws moAcueiv’ 
éreidy te Evver€yero 6 otparos, art év rw icOuq@ eréeueve Kai wopevdpevos 
eoxorale SeBANOn, pdrtora de ore év ry Oivon érecye. 
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In the above passage fvvaywyy, émpovy, cxoAratdrys, and éxioyxeors 
are arag cipnpeéva. 

ii. 52, 1. €xieoe 5 atrovs parddov pds tw timdpxovre wovw Kal 
EvyxopiSy éx THY dypa@v és TO doTu, Kal ovy HaTOV Tous éreAOovras = ém- 
Lovro 5 wadXAov mpds To imdpxovTe wovy EvyxomoOevrwy éx Tov dypay 
és TO doru, Kal ovy Hogov ot éreAOovtes. 

Vi. 31,5. péytoros nn Sidwhovs ard Tis oixeias érexetpyOn = peyt- 
orov On StamActy x.7.X. 

iii. 82, 4. roApa pév yap dAoyoros dvdpia diA€ratpos eévopiobn, 
pdrAnors O€ rpopnOys SeAia edrperns. 

Here Thucydides is dealing with abstract qualities. 

li. 102, 4. at vyoot ruxvai Kat dAAnAaLS THS Kporxdcews TH LH OKE- 
Savvva bat Eivdeopor yiyvovrat, where we should expect rather zpocyu- 
paros. 

vii. 25, 7. xaderwraryn & hv ris cravpécews 7) Kpvdtos, “ the hidden 
part of the palisade,’’ 6 xpuguoy écravpwOn. 

v. 48, 2. dpxely 8 épacay odiot riv mpdtyy yevonéevnv bmpaylay, 
DAyAots BonOetv, Evvercorparevay 5& pydevi. Here émpayia means a 
“defensive alliance,” as i. 44, 1, where it is contrasted with évppayia. 
Cf. trpayety, Vv. 27, 2. 

i.99, 1. alriat 5¢ dAAat re Hoay tev drocrdcewy Kai péytorat ai Trav 
popwy Kai vedv ixBaar Kat Aawoorpariov «i Tw éyévero. 

vi. 72,4. Hermocrates says: péya 5¢ BAawat xat ro 2rAqO0s Tov 
OTpaTyyav Kat THY wodvapxlav, THY TE TOAAGY THY dfbvraKrov dvapxiar. 

iv. 89, 1. dmpaxros yiyverat pyvvbevros Tov bmBovdedparos td Nixo- 
paxov, where the verbal noun is equivalent to a relative clause. 

vii. 18, 2. év yap T@ mporépw rorA€um oderepov TO wapavépnpa pad- 
Aov yevéoOat, Ort x.7.A. = ev yap TH mporépw woreuw odas paGAdov mapa- 
vOLATAL OTL K.T-A. 

vii. 18, 3. rore dy of Aaxedatpovict vouicavres TO wapavépnpa, G7rep 
Kal oiot mporepov Hudpryto, ais és rovs ‘AOnvaiovs ro atro repuectd- 
vat, wpdOvuoe Hoay és Tov ToAELOV = voLicavTEs Tapavopnoat, worep Kal 
atrot mporepov, atOts rovs "AOnvaious, érpoOvpotvro és tov woAcpLov. 

vi. 100, 1. doxovvrws éSoxe exev doa te éoravpwOn Kal wxodopyOy 
Tov vroraxloparos. wtzroreixicua is used only in this chapter, where 
it is applied to the first Syracusan cross-wall. Cf. varorelyiors, ibid. 
Sec. 3. 

ii. 85, 2. edoxet yap abrots dA\Aws re xal mp@rov vavpayias retpaca- 
pévors rrodvs 5 wapéAoyos elvat. mapdAoyos is not formed from a verbal 
stem, but from a coalescence of zapa + Aoyos. However, it has an 
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active meaning, — “ miscalculation, error in judgment,” — and is 
classified here for convenience. ‘This noun occurs only in Thucydi- 
des. He might have written here éddxovy . . . woAd mapadcyicacGa. 

Vii. 55, 1. ot pév AOnvaios év rravri 59 aOupias Hoav Kal 6 wapddoyos 
avrois peyas Rv, woAd S€ peiLwy ére THs orpareias 6 perdpedos = SOME 
form of expression like the following : — 

of pév AOnvaiot zavtws nOvpovv Kal péya mapadoyicacOat éddxovr, 
won 5€ paddAov Ert THs OTpareias avrois pereuere. In the paraphrase 
the rhythmical balance of the original sentence — wapdAoyos, perdpe- 
Aos — is lost. 

i. 141, 1. Tv yap abriv dvvarat Bovdwow 9 Te peyioTy Kal éhaxiory 
Stxalwois d7d THY Spoiwy mrpo Sixys Tois wéAas éExtraccopevn. 

The bare meaning is given by r@ attra tpom@m SovAct tous zéAas 70 
Te peytcrov Kat éAaxtorov do Tay Spotwy mpo Sixys émtraccdpevoy, OF 
dixatovuevov. A personal subject might also be used. 


6. As object : — 

Vili. 25, 5. ornoavres O€ Tporatov Tov wepireryiopcy toOpdSous Svros 
Tov xwplov of "APnvator rapecxevdLovro = ws Teptretyicovres mapecKerd- 
fovro. Cf. iv. 8,43 iv. 13, 4 (ws eri vavpayxiav, 3); v.8, 23 vi. 54, 4. 
With ozrws clause, il. 99, 1. 

Vil. 51, 2. Tov Texirpov rapecxevalovro. 

lii. 77, 1. ot d€ TOAAD BopvBw kai repoBypevot ta tr’ év TH mode Kal 
Tov énlmAdovv mapeoKxevalovro Te dua éfyKovra vas Kal Tas dst mAnpoUpevas 
eéreputrov mpos Tous évavTiovs. 

Here émimAovs with é€jxovra vads in apposition seems to be used in 
a concrete sense similar to that in viii. 102, 2, where the meaning is 
“fleet,” and xai ws értrAevodpevoe wapecxevdfovrd re dua é€yxovra vavoi 
«.t.4. may be substituted. 

vii. 36, 6. mepirrAedoar Sé és THv eipvxwpiav, opov eydvrwv TV 
drlardevorwy dro TOU meAdyous TE Kal dvdxpoverty, ov Suvycecbat avrous. 

érimXevots Seems to occur only here, where it means the power of 
making an attack from the sea. The Syracusans have in their con- 
trol the entrance to the Great Harbor. The meaning is: ody éxov- 
tov év ® av érirAevoat Tis dro TOD mEAdyous TE Kal dvaxpovoatro. 

Vili. 106, 1. Bpaxeias tras Amwopvyds roils évavriots mapetye. The 
infinitive might have been used in place of the verbal noun. 

Vii. 49, 2. dvaywpycets kai bnlrdous od éx Bpaxéos Kal meptyparrod 
Spmwpevol Te Kal KaTaipovres ELovot = dvaywpyoat kat émurdely .. . Suv7j- 
govrat. Note the use of prepositional phrase with é« with both éppe- 
prevot and xaraipovres. 
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iv. 8, 8. ovrw rots ‘A@nvaiots tyv Te vacov woAdeuiav ExeoOat THv TE 
qrepov, dwéBacwv ovK exovoav = amoBaivey, (Or droByvat,) ov map€éxou- 
gay (Or ovK é€wsay). 

Vili. 15, I. dmoAtrovoas Kai Tavras THY tbéppnow. 

iii. 42, I. ovTe rovs mpoPévras Tv Siayvopny adfis wept MurtAnvalwv 
airt@pat x.T.A. = Tos drodovtas Stayvavat. Stayvwpy is found only in 
Thucydides. 

iii. 3, 1. mwéupavres rpéoBes ovx ereOov rovs MurtAnvaious ryy re 
fuvolkicty Kail THY mapacKeuny Suadveav = EvvoixiLovras Kal mapacKevafo- 
pévous traver Oat. 

iii. 78, 1. of & "A@nvatoe PoBovpevot 7d tAROs Kal THv wepixbnAwor 
GOpoats pév ov mpooémirrov. The verbal noun is equivalent to an 
object clause, ni weptxvxAw0@or. meptxixAwors is found only here. 
Cf. iil. 107, 3, detoas py xvKrAwO9, V. 71, 3, Seicas py opav KvKrdw7 
TO EVWYUpOY. 

Vi. 100, 1. THv Kad atrovs wepirelxiow éeryopevot = 70 Kad atrovs 
wepiterxioat érrevyopevot. 

vi. 100, 3. THv drorelxiow xafetAov, where we should expect vmo- 
relxiopa, as above, ibid. 

vi. 16,5. From speech of Alcibiades, urging the Athenians to 
undertake the expedition against Sicily: olfda 5 rovs rotovrous, xai 
doot év Tivos AaumpoTyTL mpoeoyov, év pev TH KaT avrovs Biy Avmnpods 
dvras,... Tav d& éretra dvOpwrwy xporwolnow re gvyyeveias Tit Kai py 
ovcay KataXtrdvras, Kal 7s dy wot taTpioos, TaiTy aXneLW K.T.r. 

xataXeirw is here “to leave as a legacy.” Paraphrase: rav 8 
éretra avOpirwy rpooroteiobal re Evyyeveias Tivi Kai pi) OvoNS KaTadt- 
wovras, Kai ns dv wot watpidos, Tar'Ty al’yycat. 

lil. 3,5. dyyéAAet Tov baladovy = dyyéAAct abrovs érirdéovras. 

iii. 80, 1. éxAjnpwoav yap duws tptaxovra, [rpoodexopevot tov énl- 
tovv | = mpoodexdpevor erimdedorat. 

Iv. 133, 1. év d& ro aire Depa @nBator Oeomewy reiyos weptetrov, 
émtxaXéoavtes arriiopéy = éxixadéeocavres Ort atrixifovor. Cf. iil. 62, 2. 

v. 82,6. uvydecav dé rov taxiopev cai tov év TleAotovvycw tives 
wodewy = Evvydecav Tots TetxiLover. 

Vil. 70, 2. €etpwvro Avew Tas KAyous. Concrete. 

vi. 56, 1. Tov d ovv Appcdtov drapvyOivra thy melpaci, womep dievo- 
etro, mpoumnAdkioey = drrapvnOevta. of Tepwpevy. 

vi. 102, 4.  ixavol yevérOat xwAtoat Tov éxi Thy OddAaccay TaXLopsy = 
KwAdvoat To eri Thy OddAacoay Tetxicat. 

iv. 9, 3. éxeivors BiaLopevoes tiv dréBacw dAwotpov TO xwpiov yiyve- 
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has > falousvene aroldnayna. \Iso cv. ofr. 4. Cf. vit. 79, I; €Bia- 
Paw oo fia: caw Varma «AMery. 

Woy. iden tung. \Onvarorg ovras xa ertarrauevous euretpia TH 
sore fe AN Ags dp6Baey ori, ef Tig “nueva Kat 27 doBw poOiov Kai 
raw Bevoryrog Marawhoy rayon, °K uy wore jtiafotro, Ku aurous 
eo ei -e en avauEerars ao aLTyV THY paxtay oudery peas TE 
array man TO ymgroy . éTUPTRUEVONS €uretoua Ort, & Tis UromevoL Kal 
vy An tovyevng fo potiiov nuk TAS NUS Setvug KaTarAcovTas uroX‘vpotn, 
riders dv tore Guigara é« veov acnGyvat. 

2), 2. Tov 6@ Squorbivy sra0re\uge szvvOavopevos Thy énéPacw 
afew ds ray votw davoeictun = drodyva és trav vncov davocaba. 
borates wots the accumuaction of innnitives. 

te 38, § & Squorbivns thy énéfans éxevca = droGivat éxrevoa. 
st. 1 AaBowres roy éwéBacwe = radon aroGavres. 

vit7, # wodAas buaudous rpneveycovruy diUAqAag Evveympeiro «7.2. 
Phe gemtive absolute may be turned into rolAg dactwoayrov. 

v 63,6. xmatayopee tis Ervades Tas repos To énfPotAcups = 0 
és ffuvAquerat, 


' fr prepositional phrases :— 


ne spt, § Crerrypray Tou wAov, df t'n.dopow Sperres = pos Ty ef oALyou 
Avecopmnvey (ot. Su, a) = are d€ dAcyou dy dvrefopuxGern (impersonal), 
1D prey Pety OR TAY yee uvregopunoovras ( dyrefoppmoas Scvapévors ). 

toh ETL OL pay ay yap pd mpos drayras “EXAgwas Srvarai Ie\o- 
10 edd b egeP Octo nite 8 NEYO LB Cha! UV TUT XELY, moAenely de py pos Gory éynwe- 
eae mowed We durue - (4 THOS OMOLWS GYTLTAPETKELAT MEVOTS. 

mou ot + pIN Top wep reixiay Tapecxevafovro = as Feptrayicorres. 

vee Qt Uccnudpos mupeAGwy mpos wodAqw dyrioyiay «ai 
wqeMtawpea doi as kL. tuos mudAads ayriAcyorras Kai oxerduaLovras. 

vr Sy 5 tay reds mw tywrov @oBov xai Tw speeGoulay of "AGn- 
haste EN Ma rence tuds oO mpwroy époBouvro sa rpocedoxey. 

sow, ‘ouy % aneeparea aredoyero = rpds a éunveOy or Ta 


ao Migs Na ose “UNAPUOMUY éveinney ai Evadopai yeveoOu Ty 


x . 2 . a t ] a @ 
JV ONN Na we ween ° rayan DPS olx7joems, «7.A. = ob yap ore 
we TS + wae Sereda ry mode, dAAd ba row woXeuoy 
7 @ es & "ek ee, “ wo we * OQ MAINTUL. 


~ + we owe ee ek Gperyamerpee anal dpxayyy cai 
eX Lo ewe ote eren = & g OF dra dpvyavZorrat 


ey be eee » 8 wa wets ® . * em 
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Cf. vii. 4, 6. eri dpvyanuopov dua Srore €£AOotey of vadtrat, tro TOV 
imméwy Tav Zvpaxociwy ot ToAAO! ehOeipovro = ppvyanradpevor. 

Cf. iii. 111, 1. mpdpactv émi Aaxanepev cal dpvydvwv ~vAdoyHV 
éSeAOovres tramyoav Kar’ dXdtyous. This may indicate that dpvyancpds 
was not in use at the time of the composition of Book III. Aaxa- 
viopos occurs only here. For it might be substituted the future 
participle of AayaviLouat, and for dpvyavev EvrAdoyyv, ppvyava EvAXE- 
fovres. 

iv. 96, 3. Kai rives kal ray “AOyvaiwy da tiv xbAdeow TapayOevres 
Nyvonoay re Kai dréxrevav GAAnAous = Kal Tives Kai Trav 'AOnvaiwy KuKAW- 
gavres €rapayOnoayv xai dyvonoavres dréxretvay GAAHAoOvs. 

i. 2.6. Kat wapdderypa rode rov Adyov ovx éAdxiorov éore da Tas 
perouKiioas Ta GAAa py Spoiws abfyOyvat = perotxovvra Ta GAAa K.T.r. 

lil. 15,6. xaretrat 8¢ da rHv wadratay ravry Karolknow Kai % dxpomo- 
Aus expe rovde Ere br’ "APnvatwy mods = Kadetras O& Grit madaiws KaTy- 
K7nOn K.T.A. 

V. 65, 3- Sta Td diPsnpa = &’ 6 ereBonOr. 

Vili. 50, 5. Sa To ptvepa = & o eunviGy. 

v. 66, 2. &d& Bpayeias yao pedAhocus  rapacKer) abrois ey/yvero = 
Bpaxd péAXovres rapecxevdLovro. 

iv. 30, 2. 8a wpopvAaxis (while on guard) = év @ mpoepiAacaov. 

v. 16, 1. és évOuplav rots Aaxedatpovions det mpoBadAcpuevos. Pollux, 
2. 231, says concerning this word, é€vOupiav 8& cat évOdpnow Wov«vdi- 
dys. Dio Cassius, 39, 11, uses it, probably imitating Thucydides, — 
és évOupiay abr@ rpoBdAXovrTos. 

IV. 32, 1. é&s &oppov wAciy = Epoppyoovtas. 

iv. 131, 2. és Tov wepiTaxiopov rapecKkevdLovro = ws meplrEexivovTes. 

vi. 88, 6. radAa és Tov mepiraxiopov Hroipafoy. 

V. 17,2. mweptayyeAopnéevyn kata modes as és bmraxiopéy, The sen- 
tence may be paraphrased : zpos rd dap 4Sy of Aaxedatpoviot mpoerave- 
gecav TapacKevalety, meptayyéAXovTes KaTa TOAES, Ws ErLTELXigoVTES. 

vii. 18, 4. radAa épyaAcia Hroipafov és roy Taxtopsv. Cf. vill. 34. 

i. 50, 4. érematdnoro avrois ws és dwlrhowy = ws émmdevocopevot. 

iii. 64, 5. Ta pev ob es Tov Hucrepdv TE axovotov pydiopov Kal Tov 
ipérepov éxovatoy arrixuepev roiaitra dropaivoney = Td pev oby repi Huo 
dxovoiws pndtodvrwyv kat tpdv éxovoiws drrixicdvrwy Toaira dropaivoper. 

vi. 44, 1. 60a és Taxtopov épyarcia. Cf. vii. 43, 2, doa det retxi- 
Covras éxeuv. 

vi. 46, 3. éaépepov és ras doridoas ws olxeia E&aoro. Concrete, 
meaning “ banquets, entertainments.” 
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viii. 83, 2. EvvnvexOn yap atrots . . . rodA@ és rv proGofoclav roy 
Tiscadpepynv dppwordrepoy yevopevov = TOAAG dppwororepov Tov Ttoca- 
hepvnv picBodoreiv. 

viii. 45, 2. troAtrdvres és Spypelav tov mpocoperAdpevoy picbov = 
iroXurovres Gpnpevey. 

V.5, 1. év d€ Ty wapaxomiSy TH €s THY SuxeXiav Kai mddAw dvaxwpn- 
oe kal évy TH IraAia tic rodeo Expyuatioe rept pirias rots 'AOnvaiots 

‘ b ‘ , ‘ , > a“ 
.7.X. = Trapaxopi{opuevos €s THY KeXiav Kat mdAly dvaxwpov x.T.r. OF 
» e s N ld 3 a 
év @ mapexomifero Kai mad avexwpet. 
. : “a > 

vi.91, 7. a 8 ev ry bmraxlon airot wpeAovpevae trois évavrious 
KwAvoere, TOAAG tapels Ta peytoTra Keharawow =a 8 emreyiLovres 
K.T.A. or ed émtretyioere. 

iii. 99. év dwoBdoes rivi rovs mpooBonOycavras Aoxpav éxpdrncay = 
droBaivovrés mov K.T.A. 

ry td , \ » A a nA wn 9 “A 

1. 126, 11. xabeLopevovs 8€ twas cal exit tov ceuvav Oedv ev Trois 
Bupots év ry wapédy dueypyoavro = év @ wapyoav, that is, as the pris- 
oners were passing by on their way to execution. 

v. 4,6. dpa év ty wapé8p xai és ras Boixivyias éXOwy xal rapabap- 

U4 3 4 Ld “ @ » e 0 
ovvas, arerAc = apa Taptwy OF ava €v w Trapye. 

So vii. 2, 3, év ro wapédm = éy @ mrapye. 

ii. 33, 3. oxovres O €vy ro wapdwrw és KeadAnviav xal d&réBacw 
roinoapevot és THY Kpaviwy yav = cxovres 8 ev @ mapérdeov és Kedadr- 
Anviav Kai droBdvres és THY Kpaviwv yy. 

i. 133. ovdev rwzore adtov év Tals mpos Bactréa Siaxovlas mapafd- 
Aowro = mpds Bacrréa, dtaxovirv. 

iii. 49, I. éyevovro év TH xaporovlg dyxopador = xetporovoivres dyxw- 
padot. 

° 6 , é a sa £ fA e b Ld | eA 

Iv. 30, 3. ‘lyvOpmevol Cv TW AUTH SUUTTSOPLATL, ws LLKPOV peyado €ika- 
cat, TO ev OepporvAats = Evprinrovres TW avTe K.T.X. 

V. 11, 2. dmébavov dé AOnvaiwy pév repi éEaxocious, tov 8 évayriwy 
éxrd, Sia TO py €x Wapardfews, dd Sé roavrys Evyrvyias Kal wpoendoPh- 

Q , A , 9 > , FY .Y 4 
wes THY paynv paGAAov yevéoOat = Ott od TaparaxOevres, dd 5% Toadrys 
fuvrvyias mpoexpoByBevres pGAAov éxaxyoavro [ot AOnvaior }. 

Vii. 40, 4. €mreepopevor x wapaxededorews evavudyovv = rapaxeXevod- 
pevoe dAAnAats OF év €avrots. Cf. iv. 25, 9. 

i. 92, 1. of d& Aaxedatpdviot dkovoartes doynv pev pavepay ovK érat- 
advo Tots "AOnvaiors (ovde yap eri nwdipy, dAAA yvopns mapavere S7Oev 
To Ko erpeaBevoarTo, K.T.r.), THS mevTOL BovAncEws apapTdvovres 4d7- 
Aws 7XOovro = of S€ Aaxedatponoe dxovoavres havepOs pev ox wpyiLovro 
rois A@nvators (ovde yao xwAvoovres, dAAA yvwpnv wapatvécovres S74Oev 
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T) Kow@ énpecBevoavro), ov pévto. €BovAovro dpaprovres ddyAws 
4xOovro. 

i. 122, 4. ov yap dy wepevyores ratra eri ty rAciorous by BAdwa- 
Gay KaTradpivyciy KeywpyKare, 4 EK TOU ToAAOs odaAXrELY TO evavTiov 
ovoua appoovvn perwvopacra. Note the paronomasia. 

V. 50, 4. Kara tiv ovx éovoiay THs dyevloees = Gre ovx fj aire 
dywvicac Bat. 

Vi. 61, 2. Kard TO phvopa = xal’ oO éunviOy. 

Vi. 33, 1. amora pev tows Sofw tyuiv wept tov belwdrov ris dAnOeias 
A€yery = Ore dANOws eriwA€ovor A€yetv. 

Vil. 31, 1. 6 8& AnpooOévns tore dromAéwy eri THs Kepxvpas pera 
tHv ex THs Aaxwvxyns telxvow. This clause is pregnant, the é« going 
with drorAéwv. It is equivalent to éredy év ry Aaxwvixy éreiyice. 
For éredy as “after,” cf. iii. 68, 5; 70,1; i. 6, 3 and 5; viii. 68, 4; 
érret, V1. 2, 5. 

viii. 87, 3. GAA & [eixdLovar] ws xaraBofs vena THs és THv Aaxe- 
daipova, Td A€yerOat ws ovx adtxet. Poppo and Classen emend to rov 
A€éyeorPar. xataBoy has not here an unfavorable sense. The sentence 
may be thus paraphrased : drws xaraBonOein és tiv Aaxedaipova ws ob 
ddtxet. 

V. 105, 1. ovdey yap ew ris avOpwreias Trav piv és 7d Oetov voplorews 
trav 8 és adds airois BovdAncews dtxatotmev 7 wpaocopey = éfw ov ot 
dvOpwrot és To peév Oeiov vouiLovat, és odas atrovs S¢ BovAovrat. 

v.9, 8. Hv Ta dptora dvev dvSparobiocpod 7 Oavardcews rpdéyre = 
ovx dviparokobevres 7} Oavarwhévres. , 

Vii. 75, 4. ovdx avev OACywy bmBaacpév Kai olpwyns troderopevot = 
ov drLyov érBedLovres xai ofpwLovres trodetropevoe. 

i. I1, 2. dvev Ayorelas xai yewpylas fvvex@s Tov woAenov Suepepoy = 
ov AnorevoyTes Kat yewpyourres. 

li. 76, 4. dpa dé ry xbou Kal pnxavas tpoonyov Ty mode of TeXo- 
TOVYHTLOL = Apa XavTeEs. 

il. 77, 3- TO pera€v Tov TEeixous Kal THS Mporxeoews = rpoTKwparos. 


ad. Various uses of dative and genitive :— 


Vi. 83, 3. eidores rovs weptdeQs tromrevovras Tt AOyou pev Adovy TO 
wapavtixa rTeprouevous, TH SO byxaphra vorepoy ra ~vpdpéepovtra mpac- 
govras. Here ry 5 éyxepyoe is set over against Adyou pey Hdovy. It 
is equivalent to ore éyyerpover. 

v.72, 1. €vvéBy . . . Tovs woArEpious POdoat Ty wpooplfe = POdcar 
poo ugavras. 
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Vill. 102, 2. mpoeipnperns pvdaxys Te thio betehe, Here éni- 
wAovs seems to be used almost in the sense of “ fleet.” 

Vili. 41, 2. Ty ywpay Karabpopals [= xarafewv) Acioy éroceiro. 

Vii. 50, 4. dyav Gxacpe tporxeiuevos. 

iv. 63, 1. ais keAtpass ravracs ixavGs vomicayres eipySyva. For 
the first three words, rovros, neuter, may be substituted without 
greatly impairing the meaning. 

ii. 62, 3. leva 8 rots éxOpois Spore wy Gpovqpart povoy, G\Aa Kal 
xarappovipan. Here xaradpovnya seems to be used for the sake 
of the paronomasia with ¢povmpa. It is taken up below by «aradpo- 
yyots. The word is used again only by Dio Cassius, 639, 26; 1328, 
59 Reimar. 

iii. $2, 4. Tv dwOviav dfiwow ray dvopdtu és ra épya dvrpAAatay 
Ty Suxeadon = ws édixaiouv. 

i. 69, 4. ob Ty Suvapet Tuva, dAAa Ty peAAyon duvvowevoe. Antithesis. 

iv. 126,6. drole dreAuis 70 dyOpeiov pedAfoa | = pe\Aovres | Extxop- 


iil. 21, I. 70 6@ retyos Hv Tov [le\orovvyciwy rouvde Ty olkobopioa 
= we oixodopovjerov. 

ii. 60, 4. Taig Kat’ olkoy Kaxowpaylars éxrerAnypevot TOU KoLvOU TIS 
owrnpias adieabe = éretdy Kat’ olxov Kaxompayeire x..d. 

ii. 39, 1. duapépopmer 6 wai rais Trav woAeutKxGv ped€rats Tov €vay- 
riwv Toivde. THv TE yap TWOALY KoLWHV Tapeyomer, Kai ovK éoTrw Gre Eevy- 
Aagrlas dreipyouey tia 7 paOyparos 7 Oeduatos, 0 wy Kpupbev dy Tis 
Tov roAcuiwy idwy wpeAnfein = duadepopey b€ Kat Ta woAEutKa peAeTOvTES 
ray évavTiwy Toivde. . . . Kal ovx €otw ore fevp\aTowTes dreipyoue 
Twa 7) paGeiv y ideiy O, «.T.A. 

viii. 40, 2, atropodla [= airouoAncavres | éxmpovv mpos avrors. 

With ravouat: vil. 11, 3, TOU wepirexiopod, viii. 86, 5, row érlwhov, 
Vill. 105, 3, THs érefaywyfs. The last-named word seems to occur 
only here. Cf. éravaywyy, vii. 34, 6. 

iv. 10,4. Kar dA/yov payeirat Kairep TOAD bv aropia THs Tpocoppl- 
TIws = Gropoly Tpovoppicat. 

1. 71, 3- mpos rodAAa de dvayxalomevors levae woAANS Kal brerexvirews 
det, Le. woAAa Kal értreyvyoacba. 

lil. 92, 4. THs €ri Opaxns wapdSov yonoipws eLav = Trois Eri Opaxy 
Wap.over K.T.A. 

iv. 82. airtov dvat ris wapéSou = airiov elvat atrod [ Bpacidov] mape- 
AnAvOéros or Bpaciday rapaxopioat 
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i. 133. épwrdvros riv rpddace ris terelas = dca ri lxérys Fy. 
iv. 34, 1. afta ras wporSoxlas = dfia wy mpocedoxwy. 


Additional examples in this group, outside of neoterisms, 
may be cited as follows: — 


Subject — ii. 4, 3 (€080v) ; 80, 1 (aeptzAovs) ; iii. 74, 2 (podos) ; 
97, 1 (aipects) ; 98, 2 (de€odac) ; iv. 29, 3 (€xtxelpyory) ; 31, 2 (dva- 
X“pyots) ; 113, I (dAwoews) ; 127, 2 (dvaywpyotv) ; Vv. 111, 4 (aipé- 
gews) ; vi. 18, 6 (dtdoracis) ; vii. 12, 5 (€mtyepyoes, ovoia) ; 16, 2 
(Boybea, éripeéreia) ; 45, 1 (rpdcBaors) ; viii. 76, 7 (drroxwpyoes). 

Object — i. 37, 1 (dgiwow) ; ii. 4, 1 (mpooBodds) ; 21, 1 (dvaxo- 
pyov) ; 21, 3 (e€odov) ; ili. 13, 1 (dwrdoracw) ; 24, 3 (dvaipecy, cf. 
iv. 98, 8) ; 33, 1 (diwkv) ; 109, 2 (dvaydpynow) ; 109, 3 (adroxwpr- 
ov) ; Vv. 10, 1 (€odov) ; 10, 3 (dvaywpyory) ; Vi. 54, 3 (KardAvoty) ; 
78, 2 (BovAnow) ; vil. 18, 1 (Bonfeav) ; 48, 1 (dvaywpyotv) ; 60, 1 
(dmroxAyouv). 

Predicate Noun — i. 90, 2 (dvaxwpyoiv re xai ddoppyy) ; vil. 86, 2 
(rypyotv). 

Dative —i. 33, 3 (PoBw) ; 134, 2 (Stwhet) ; ii. 16, 1 (olxyoe) ; 38, 
2 (droAavoet) ; 45, 2 (wapatvéere) ; iv. 126, 1 (tropvypart Kai mapat- 
véoet) 5 Vi. QO, 3 (€hoppais). 

Genitive—i. 39, 3 (airias) ; v. 1 (xaBdpoews) ; vi. TOI, 4 (dtaBa- 
gews) ; Vii. 13, 1 (rypyoews) ; 13, 2 (avropodrcas). 

Prepositional Phrases —éz¢: ii. 71, 2,33 95, 2,35 lil. 2,2; 63,2; 
vii. 79, 33 Vill. 33, 3. Oud: i. 6,15 ili. 102, 3; 106, 1; v. 16, 3; 
vi. 5, 33 vil. 86,5. perd: i. 128,53; ili. 104, 2; IV. 2, 43 54, 4; 
76,1; Vi. 4,4. €v: i. 32,43 35,353 i. 12, 13 13, 15 Ul. 33, 33 
103, 2; 113,43 Vi. 42; Vii. 30, 2; viii. 103, 2. és: 1. 33, 3. epi: 
vi. 89, I. avev: i. IT, 2. 


2. With an objective genitive. Here the verbal charac- 
teristics of these nouns are best exhibited. 


a. As subject :— 


iv. 81,2. dore rots Aaxedatpovios yiyverOar EvpBaive re Bovdope- 
vols, Sep eézroinoav, dvrarodocw Kai &woSoxyv xwpiwy Kai Tov moX€uov 
dx THs Wedorovvycov A\opnow = dvrarodovvat kai dwodéxerOar xwpia, 
Kal Tov woAELov aro THS LleAorovvyjcov Awdar. 

vii. 67, 2. Td Te THs dvrupiphoews aitdy THs TapacKerys Pav THO wey 
Qperépw tporw EvviOy re tore = d Te THs wWapacKeis Yuav Exelvoe ayrt- 
pupovuvrat x.t.A. Both subjective and objective genitives. 
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iv. 126, 5. 9 Te da xerys twavdonos Trav Griwv dye Tia Shreow 
deAns. ‘Thucydides here passes from the personal and concrete in 
d&dopyrot and preceding to the general and abstract form of expres- 
sion. He might have written &da re xevns é€xavaceiovres Ta Onda 
SyAovot te detANs. 

vii. 28, 1. 1 Te Tav émrydetwy wWapaxopidy ex THs EvBoias .. . 
mwoduTeAns €yiyveTo = Ta TE éxirndeta Tapaxopioa éx THs EvBoias wodv- 
Tedés eyiyvero OF Ta TE emiTydaa éx THS EvBowas worAvTEAws wapexopiLero. 

IV. 131, 1. ovx éytyvero oday weptelxiors = ov wzapyy odas sreptre- 
xioat. 

iv. 35, 4. paov dé of Aaxedarpovioe nurtvavro 7 év Te piv, OvK ovoNS 
chav THs Kueddooews és TA TAdyta = oiK éLov odas KuKAGoa és Ta 
mwrayia. 

iii. 2, 2. TOV Te yap Athéevwv THY XSow Kal Tayav olxoSédpHow Kai 
vebbv troinow €réuevov TeAcoOnvat = Tous Te yap Atwéevas xwpévous xal 
TELyN OikodopotMEva Kal vais wotoupevas Erepevov TEeAEOOHVaL, OF TOUS TE 

A 4 “ “ a > “ . “~ “ > , 
yao Atwévas ywoOnvat kai rEelyy oixodopynOyvat Kai vats rounOnvat errénevov. 
ili. 67,6. épywv, dv dyaBav peév ovrwv Bpaxela 7 awayyela dpxei, 
, , Qa 9» Q a »” 4 r) aA 
. . » Mpokadvppara ylyvovrac=a dyaba pév ovra Bpaxéws aarayyeiAat 
dpxel, duaptavopeva 5é Acyot Exeor koopnOevres mpoKaAdUrTovet. 

li. 49, 3- GwonaSdpoas yoAns macat dou tx iatpov wvopacpévo 
cioiy émyoay. 

1.122, 1. €vppdywy drdcracis, padiora wapalpeors otca Tay mpocd- 
Swy als icxvovot = 7 padtota mapaipel Tas mporddors als ioyvovct, or 
padiora mapatpovoa x.T.A. 

eon , @ € ‘2 a nA > o o 4 

ili, 82, 1. €vupaxias apa éxarépos Ty Tav évavTiwy Kaxdoe Kal 
odio. avitots éx Tov a’Tov mpormohoe fadivrs ai traywyal rots vewrepi- 

4 2 4 , 9 ey? ¢ 4 a 
Lev Te Bovropevors érropilovro = Evppayot aya bd éxarépwy, vewrepifew 
Tt BovAopévwy, Grws Tovs évavTiovs KaKotey Kal Oiow avrois ex TOU 
airov mpocrotoivTo, padiws émrynyovro. 

v. 82,5. dws % Kata Oddaocay odas peta Tov ‘ABnvatwy traywyy 
Tav érirndeiwy WPEAN = Grrws Kata OaAagoay peta Tov 'APnvaiwy éra- 
yopuevot Ta, érityndeva, wPeA@vrat. 

Vil. 24, 3. péytoroy Te Kai év Tots mpMTov éxadxwoe TO OTPATEvpa TOV 
"AOnvaiwy 7 Tov TlAnppupiov AnYs* od yap Ext odd’ ot towror dodareis 
> “A a 9 , e .Y , ‘ [ ed > 
Hoav THs traywyfs Tov émitydeiwy (of yao Svpaxooroe vavoiv adrobe epop- 
poovres exwAvov kal dia payys 7dn éycyvovro ai lonopSal), és re raAAa 
KaramAngw mapecyxe kal dOuyiay ro oTparepart = peylorov TE Kal €y Tots 

”~ 2 ld A , ” » , ‘\ 4 o 3 
mparov éxdkwoe TO oTpatrevpa Tov 'AOyvaiwy To TlAnppdvprov Andbev > ov 
yap ért ovd évérAa dopadds Ta éraydpueva éemirndeta (oi yap Svpaxdaro 
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vavoly avrot éhoppodvvres exwAvov cat Sa pdyns non evexopero), és 
re TaAAG KarérAnge kai dOupety erroinoe TO oTparevpa. 

i. 73, 1. aloOopevoe 8 xataBory ovx dArALyny otcay Hpov wapnrAOopev 
= alcOopevor Sé ox GALyov pas KataBoagGat rapyrAOoper. 

iv. 27, 1, where, regarding Sphacteria, the Athenians yrdpovy «at 
Cedoixerav py oPOv yew THY prdrakyy értraBot, dpavres Tov TE extTy- 
Setwy rHv wept tTHv TleAorovyynoov Kopsdny ddvvaroy écopevny apa év ywpip 
épjpw Kat ovd év Oépea oloi re ovres ixava mepimeuTey, Tov TE Eoppov 
Xwpioy dAtpwévwv ovtwy ovK éxdpevov, Which may be thus paraphrased : 
dpovres Ta Te emirndeca rept THY TleXordvvycov Kopicat ddvvarov éEvopevov 
.. « €hoppioal re xwpiots dAtpwéot ober oby trapgov, or, less usual, épav- 
Tes OT Td Te EmiTHndea wept THY TleAorovvycov Kopioa . . . épopunoat 
TE xwpiots dAtwéot ovat od Suvycovrat. 

vi. 28, I. pyvierat oty do peroixwy Té Tivwy Kal dxoXovOwv sept 
pev rav ‘Eppov ovdéy, d\Awy 5 dyaAparuv weprxowal tives mporepov txd 
vewrépwv peTa matdas Kal otvov yeyevnpévat, Kai Ta pvoTHpla dpa ws 
moueirat €y oixiats é UBpet = aGAAa 8 dydApara OTe wporepov mepteKorn 
iro vewrépwv ratLovrwy Kai peOvovrwy x.T.X. 

ii. 61,2. To pev Avrovv Exe 7Oy THY alaOnow éExdorw, THs St wheALas 
dreary ért 4 ShdAwows dract = 7d pey Avrovw ydy éxdoTw aicOaverat, 7 
bt wdheria Ere ddyAds Eoriy dace. 

viii. 66, 2. trav Spacdyrwy ovre Cyrnots ovr’ ef iromrevowvro Sixaleors 
eyiyvero = of Spdcavtes ovre €Lyrovyto ovr’ ei trorrevowro édixatovro. 


6. As object :— 


V. 30, 1. yriavro Tiv toftynow Tod ravrds = yTt@vTO Ws TO Trav éo7- 
yayov. Cf. 1.120, 15 ore, Vi. 77, I. 

Iv. 67, 3. €« moAAov reBeparrevxores THV avorfw Tay ruAGy = Tas wiAas 
dvotyOjvat. 

ii. 51,5. ras cdopipras ray droytyvopéevwy TeXevTavres Kai ob oixetor 
eSexapvov = dAopupopevot Tovs atoytyvomevous TEeXEvTAlov Kal K.T.A. 

i. 137, 4. From the letter of Themistocles to Artaxerxes: @ep- 
OTOKAHS 7KW Tapa Te, Os Kaka pev wArACioTA EAAnvwy eipyarpat Tov tpe- 
Tepov Olxov, Goov xpdovoy Tov Gov maTépa ErtovTa eno avayKn Nuvvouny, 
woAv 8 ert wAEiw dyad, érady év rH aoparct peév epoi, exervy O& ev ém- 
kOuvw mdAw 7 aroxoptdy eyiyvero. Kai pot evepyeria deiAcrat (ypawas 
tiv éx Sarapivos wpodyyedow THs dvaxwpyoews Kal THy Tay yepupov, HV 
Yevdas mpoceronoaro, tore & atrév ov SidAvowv), x.7.A. = erady eyw 
wey dopadns nv, éxeivos dé éxixtvdvvws maAtv direxopilero. Kai poe evep- 
yeoia SeiArerat (ypdias Gre éx Sarapives mponyyere dvaywpyjoo [ad- 
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vised the king to retreat, Hdt, viii. 108] xai dr at yédupat, Wevdiis 
Mpooroovpevos, TOTE O: avTov ov deAVOnoar). 

i. 139, 2. of 8 'A@nvaier ovre rdAAa taryKovoy obre 7d Yjdiopa Kaby- 
pou, értxadotvres érepyaclay Meyapevor trys yas THs lepais Kai THs dople- 
yafovrat of Meyapeis tiv yijv Ti lepay Kai Tiv dopiorov Kal dvdparoba 
brodexyovrat Ta adiorapeva. 

Vi. 77, 1. vow éb' jas taira rapdvra copicpara, Acovrivey re Evy- 
yevav karouxtoes Kal Eyeoraiwy Evupaywv értxovpias = ort Acovrivous Te 
Evyyeveis karorxifover wal "Eyerraiors Svupayots érexoupover. 

vil. 44, 2. qv pev yap ceAnvy Aaprpa, éwpwy b€ ovTws GAArAOUs as 
év weAnvy eikos Tiv pev YY TOU @uHpaTos mpoopav, THY be yvOoww Tou 
oixeiou amureiaOa. Here yviows is contrasted with oyus, rod oixe/ou 
with rov owparos. A change destroys the balance. A paraphrase is 
TO olkelov yryvwoKoyTas dmoreioO 1. 

ill, 10, 4. €metdy 8& EwpGpev abrovs Tiv pev Tou Mydov éyOpay dvtev- 
ras, THY b€ Toy Evppaywy Botwoww érayomévous, ox ddecis Ere Twev = Tov 
pev Midov obkért éyPaipovras, tovs 6& Evppayous SovAoivras, K.7.A. 

iv. 35, 3- of "A@nvaion ériomopnevoe wepiodoy pév att&y Kal Kixkoow 
xwpiov icyit ovx elyov = wepuévat pev avtods Kal KuKAG@oat ywpiou oye 
ouK eduvayvTo. 

vii. 28, 3. Tay wapddoyov romodroy roujoat Tois "EAAnet THs Suvdpews 
Kai TOAuns, Goov K.T.A. = ToTovTOv mapadoyiLerBat Torpoat Tovs “EAAnvas 
tiv Suivayty Kal TOApnv, Goov K.T.A. OF TorovTov Weloat rovs “EAAnvas 
rept THs Svvajews Kal TOAWNS, Ovov K.T.A. Cf. iv. 108, 4. 

mapaAoyos with an objective genitive is noticeable. 

i, 41, 2. mapecyev tiv Aiywyrdy pev bmkparynriv, Sayniwy b€ «ého- 
ew. Infinitives might have been used in place of the verbal nouns. 


c. In prepositional phrases : — 


i. 108, 5. Stxvwviovs ev &roBdca ris yys waxy exparncay. This 
use of droBacis, the meaning of which does not regularly admit of 
an objective genitive, is frequent in Thucydides. The expression 
is equivalent to dwoBavres és Tav yny. 

i.9, 4. €¥ Tov oxymrtpov Ti Tapabéce indicates a portion of the 
Iliad. 

iv. 61, 4. €dyAwoav d€ viv év ty Tov NMaAxtdcxod -yéevous wapaxhqca 
= 70 XaAxtduxov yevos TapaKxadovrTes. 

vi. 82, 1. ddixouefa pev eri rijs rpdérepov ovons Evppayias dvavedous 
= TiHv mporepoy ovoay Evapayiav dvavewrouevot, Or a final clause with 
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Grws, va, OF ws. Purpose is commonly denoted in Thucydides by 
émt with the dative. Similar examples are: viii. 85, 2, eiSws rovs re 
Munoious ropevopzevous evi xataBoq Ty abrov x.7.X., iii. 10, 3, EYupayor 
pevroe éyevoueba oix ei naraSovléca ray “EAAjvwv ‘APnvators, GAA’ éx’ 
€AevPepwoe aro tov Mydov rots “EAAnot, Vv. 27, 2, Aaxedatpovioe ovx én’ 
dya0@ GAN’ éri xaradovdéce rHs eAorovyncov omrovdas Kal ~vppayiav 
pos ‘A@nvaiovs rovs mpiv €xOiorous meroinvrat, vii. 66, 2, ‘A@nvaiovs 
yap és THv xwpay ryvde €ADovras rpwrov pév eri THs BKeAias KaraSovdé- 
oa, érear ef xatopOwoaay, kai THs eAorovyyngou re Kai THs GAAns ‘EAAd- 
dos, x.7.A. 

vii. 34, 6. Trav vavayiwy kpatyodyrwy tev 'AOnvaiwy id re THY TOU 
dvénov drew atrav és To wéAayos Kai da tHv Trav Kopwhiwv ovixér 
bravaywytv, dcexpiOnoay dm dAdAnAwv, xal Siwgis oideuia eyévero, ovd 
dvdpes ovderépwy édAwoav = ort 6 avepos dréwoe aira és TO méAayos Kal 
ort ot KopivOtot otxére exavnyayovro, ScexpiOnoay dm’ dd\AnAwy, Kai ovdeis 
€diwke, ovd x.7.X. 

Thucydides frequently uses causal clauses, formed with &d in con- 
nection with a noun or the articular infinitive. In the passage above, 
both the subjective and objective genitives are used with dwots. 

li. 39, 3. GOpoa re ry Suvdpe pay ovde’s mw ToAutos evervye Sa 
THY TOU vauTIKDD TE dua émypérXetay Kal THY év TH yo Eri woAAG Bpov 
atray éelrep{ww = This may be paraphrased by a ore clause. 

V. 53. mapeorxevalovro ovy of ‘Apyeiot ws atrot és tiv ‘Eidavpov da 
Tov Ovparos thv towpafiw éoBadrovvres = dws TO Ova. eompagaev. The 
dua clause indicates purpose. 

lil, 16, 1. alcOopevoe S¢ avrovs of "AOnvatoe dia nardyvoow doBeveias 
opov rapacKevafopevous, K.T.A. = OTt KaTéyvwoay OF KareyiyywoKov doGe- 
veav opov. Cf. 45, 1; vi. 34, 8; vil. 51, I. 

ili. 95, 2. ov mpocedégavro da THs Aevxados Thy ov weprtelxiow = dre 
tyv Aevxdda ov mepteretxice. 

ili, 12, 2. Sta rv éxetvwy pAddAnow rov és yuas Seaway = dre éxeivoe 
peAXovor Ta és Huds Sava. 

ill. 100. meiMovcw wore odio réeupat orpariav émi Navraxrov &a 
Tyv trav “A@ynvaiwy brayeyhy = ort [ol Navmrdxriot] rods “AOnvatous 
éryyayov. 

i. 25, 4. vaurixa d€ kal odd mpotxev dori Ore Eratpopevot Kal KaTa 
THv Tav Patdxkwy wpoevolunow rys Kepxvpas xAéos €xovrwy Ta epi Tas 
vats. xatd is here equivalent to dd. Thucydides might have written 
Exratpopevoe kai ort of Paiaxes mpoevoixyoav tiv Képxvpay xXéos éxovres 
TQ WEpt TAS vads. 
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Vv. 20, 2. oxoreirw € Tes KaTa TOVs Ypovovs Kai pa) Ty GmraplOenow 
Tay udrww riov éxacraxod }} dpxévrew 4) ard Tihs Twos [és] ra mpo- 
yeyerneva onpatvovrav turreioas paAAov. Perhaps this may be para- 

sitionnd ts by wa) drapiOpay Ta évopara x.7.A. wurrevérw paddov. 

iv. 112, 2. «ai of péy xara Tas wihas edOds éoémurrov, of B@ Kara 
Soxods rerpaydvovs, al Eruyoy Tp reixes werrendrs nal oleobopouneny apes 
AfOuy avokeny mporxeiuevar = tva Aor dveAxvobe(noav, rod AiPovs aveA- 
xvoat, OF ols AiGovs dvéA£over. 

vii. 17, 4. pos Tv oderépay dvrlragiw ray tpijpwv riv pvdAaKhy 
ToLovjevot = Tpos Tas oderEpas Tpinpels aVTITETaypLevas HvAdTCOVTES. 

Vill. 15,2. éré€pas 8 dyri ravwy Trav areAGovoay vewv és THv tpsppnow 
tov TeAorovvyciwy dua taxous wAnpwoavres dvréreuav. This may be 
paraphrased by a future participle or a final clause. Cf. i, 116, 1, 
és mporkomyy Tay Powircay vewy olyomevat. 

ili. 47, 5- Kal rovro roAA@ Evudopwrepoy yyovpar és tiv KaBeEw Tis 
dori, dxérras Gute tix Oivas } Sonales oft ui BS allen — toe 
pwTEpoy Hyoupae Huiv Karexover TH 4pyiy, Exovras adixnOfwae F] K-T-A. 

iv. 27, 2. KAcww 6€ yvods abriy tyv és avTov tropiay wept THs KwAt- 
ans THs SupBacvews ob TaAnOy Edy AEyew Tos eLayyéAAovras = yvous 
avTous avTOv Uromrevovras GTi EvuSyvat exwAvee. 

vill. 87, 4. €ot pevrot boxed cadéoraroy eva tprBis €vexa Kai &vaxo- 
xfs trav “EXAnviKy TO vavTixdv ob ayayeiv, bOopas per, €v Gow mapper 
éxeioe Kai Beéweddev, dvicdoews Be, Gms pander Epovs mpooOéuevos io-yupore- 
povs Tounoy, K.T-A. = €oi prevtor Sone? cadécrarov elvat tpiBovra [ Vat. 
and Classen read xaratj8ys] xal avéyovra [holding back, restraining, 
cf. vi. 86, 4] airov 7a EAXAnrixa 70 vavtixoy ovK ayayely, rms pHecpor 
pev ev Gow mapyer éxeioe Kat duéweAAev, dvecor 6¢ pyderépovs mporOenevos 
ixyvporépous moupous, «.T.A. Lor éredy . . . éxoince|. Or, reading 
penderepors, — dvivot O€ pydeTepots mpoobEenevos Kal ioyvporepovs Torncas. 

ii. 68, 9. of d€ "Apmpaxiirar tiv pev ExPpav és Tovs “Apyeious amd 
rou aviparobiopotd odiy avTwy rpwrov érotnoavro = ot be “A porpaxuorat 
mpotov 7xOnpav Tovs “Apyeious ort odas abrovs Hvoparodurav. 

v. 8, 3. otx dv wyetro maAAov reptyeveoOat 7 dvev wpodpews Te avTov 
Kai p29) Giro TOU GvTOS KATAdpovagEws = 7) Ei fy) AUTOUS mpoldoley Kal EL pH 
Tov OVTOS KaTadpovycetav. 

d. Dative and genitive : — 

1.97, 1. rTooade éryAPov todkguw Te kai &axaploe rpayparwwr jreragr 
TOVOE TOU ToAEov Kai TOU Mndtxod = rooade éroAkcuouv Te Kal dreyeipilov 
peray x.t.A. OF trocade éx7\Oov woAcuowwres TE Kal mpaypaTa duayxetpr 
fovres merady x.7.A. 


——— 
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iii. 82, 3. éoraciafé re ov TA THY TWoAEwY Kal TA EpvoTEepiLovTd mov 
xvOTa TOV Tpoyevouevwy WOAV eréhepe THY UrepBoAryv Tov KatvovoOat Tas 
davoias tay T émyepnoeay mepirexvica Kal TOY TiLwptoY drowig = 
écraciafoy Te ov ai mores Kai ai Epvorepifovoal wov wuvOayopevat Ta 
apoyevopeva, TONY padAov éxaivovy Tas Stavoias tds re émiyepnoas [ = 4d 
Te éwexeipovy | reptrexvapevat kai Tywpias arowous mpooTWeion [| = dré- 
Tos Tyrwpovjpevas |. 

iii. 82, 8. of yap év rais woXeot mpoorayres peT dvopaTos ExdTepor 
evxperovs, tAnGous re ivovopias woditucs Kai dptoToxparias cwdpovos 
mporiphoa, Ta pév Kowa Acyw Oepawevovres dOAa éxovotvro K.T.A. = xAH- 
Oovs re icovopiay wodktruxny Kal dptoroKpariay owdpova mporipovres. 
Or xporupfioca might be omitted, leaving icovoyiéas and dptoroxparias 
in apposition with dvdparos. 

vi. 85, 2. é:yovpeba, Xiovs pév xat MyOvpvaiovs vey wapox@ airo- 
vopovs, Tos 5é wodAo’s xpnudrwv Bundrepoy dopa, x.t.A., where vais 
wapéxovras and xpypara pépovras may be substituted for the datives. 

1. 6, 3. xltr@vas re Atvovs Exavcavro HopovyTes Kai xpvowy TeETTiywY 
wipon xpwBiroy dvadovpevan trav ev Ty Kepary Tptxev = xpvoots Tér- 
reEc éveppevots, Cf. Hdt. iv. 190. 

1. 132, 2. twopias S¢ wodAas wapelye TH TE Tapavopig Kai {mréces 
trav BapBdpwv py iaos BovAcoOa elvat trois wapovot = word 5& ixorrevoy 
aurov Ort rapevope Kai €{yAov Tovs BapBdpovs py K.T.r. 

li. 94, 4. Kal pera TovTO pvAaKy dua Tov Mepaws padrov Td Aotroy 
€xovovvro Aywévwv TE KAYoR Kal TH GAAy éxypereig. Participles are 
equivalent to these datives. 

vi. 93, 2. wore Ty bmraylon ris Acxe\eias tpocdixov 8y Tov vou 
= émreyioa tryv Aexe\aay 75n éxevoouv. 

vii. 20, 1. dpa ras AcxeXeias TE TaXLepe Kal TOU ypos eiOis dpyxopé- 
vov = dua TH Aexereia rayLopery. 

vi. 45. Ta év ry wore OxAwy Kerhon Kai Ixrev doxoxow d tvredy 
éore. The dative may be replaced by a participle. 

Vi. 33, 2. ‘“AOyvatn ef qpas Gppyyvrat, mpopacw péy "Eyeoratov 
Evppayia wat Acovrivey xarouea, 76 St dAnfis Sxedias éxOvpig. For 
the datives, future participles may be substituted in the case of 
Evppaxia (ws Evppayjoovres) and xaroxiou (os xatoxigovres) ; the 
present participle, for éxOvpig (éxtOvpovrres). 

V. 9, 3- Tous yap évavriovs cixdleo narabpevten [ = xatadpovow- 
tas | Te yay xai ovx dy EAxicarras os by trckidO rue atrows és pdxyy, 
dvaBijvat Te Tpos TO yeopiow nai viv . . . bALyeptiv. 

iv. 86, 6. 1d péy yap loyxtos ambon, iv 4} rixn Buxcy, txipxeras, 
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To 8 yropns adixov értBovrdy = toxiv dixatwoay (having invoked the 
right of the stronger) and yvwpny ddixov émtBovAevoay (having formed 
an unjust plot). 

vi. 49, 2. kata mavra dv avrovs éxpoByoat, TH TE GWee (rACioTOL yap 
dv viv havavat) xai ty wpocdoxlg dy meicovrat, K.T.A. = mpoadoxa@vras a 
weivovrat OF éretdy mpoodoxyoovor a meicovrat. The author desired 
the balance between owe and mpocdoxia. 

i. 84, 3. evBovdot Sé apabéorepov Tov vopwy THs twepolas raidev0- 
pevor kat dv xarerotyte cwdpovéorepoy 7 wore aitay dvyKovoreiv. 
Here 7 wore teptdety might have also been used in the first clause. 
xaXeras might replace ty yaXeraryre, “ by a severe course of train- 
ing, in strict discipline.” 


Additional examples in this group, where neoterisms are 
not used : — 

Subject —i. 52, 2 (€mtoxevyy) ; ii. 49, 7 (dvriAnyes) ; 58, 2 (ai- 
peots) ; Vi. 21 (Koptdal) ; vii. 5, 2 (xpyows) ; 24, 3 (Ants). 

Object — iii. 113, 1 (dvacpeowv) ; iv. 70, 1 (dAwowy) ; 108, 3 (dAo- 
ow); 108, 6 (vavrnyiav) ; 114, 3 (Any); Vv. 42, 1 (xaOatpecw) ; 
vil. 25, 9 (Any) ; vill. 60, 1 (drooract) ; 92, 1 (€recaywyds). 

Predicate Noun —i. 95, 3 (pipnors) ; Vi. 31, 4 (eridegev). 

Dative —i. 82, 1 (rpocaywyy) ; 95, 4 (éxGe) ; 107, 6 (droyia) ; 
137, 3 (S00) ; ill. 51, 2 (€xroprais); 75, 4 (dmoria) ; iv. 85, 3 
(droxAyoet) ; V. 42, 2 (xafapéoe) ; vi. 24, 3 (100w) ; Vii. 63, 3 
(sprees) ; viii. 24, 6 (Arve) 5 57, 1 (Curve) 5 57, 2 (Aopopg Kal 
mpovoia ). 

Genitive — vii. 54 (droAnwews) ; vill. 26, 1 (xaraXvoews) ; 71, 1 
(Anwews ). 

Prepositional Phrases — dud: i. 96, 1; 99, 3; ii. 2, 2; iv. 125, 1; 
vi. 53, 2; Vil. 60, 5; vill. 66, 3. éwié: i. 15, 2; ii. 13, 13 iii. 64, 4; 
iv. 86, 1; v.27, 2; 65, 4 (acc.); vi. 27, 3; 28; 76,3; 83, 2; viii. 
86, 3. €vexa: 1.57,453 ll. 72,15 Vil. 34,1. mwepé: 1.139, 13 iii. 109, 
1; Vill. 49. pera: 1. 32,25 ll. 2,1; 18, 13 Wi. 51, 13; IV. 109, 1; 
V. 15, 2; Vi. 4, 33 5, 33 Vil. 32, 1; vill. 72,2. (Cf. werd with aorist 
passive participle, vi. 3, 3.) és: ii. 13, 9; vi. 26, 2; 46, 33 53,13 
vii. 74, 2. év: ll. 18, 35 Vil. 24,23 75, 2. KaTad: V. 35, 2. 


3. With more specific verbal construction appended. 
ii. 41, 3. ovre Tw wodeuiw ereOovTe Gyavanrnow exe td olwy Kaxo- 
rabel, ovre TH Uynkdw Kardpep pw ws odx tr dfiwv dpxeras. 
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vii. 67, 4. TUyys awonvSvvesoa ovras Orws Suvavra. Emended to 
droxtvouvevoat. 

Vil. 71, 3. mwpos dvduAnow Gear py orepnoat odas THs owrnpias érpé- 
wovTo. 

iv. 29, 4. ovK ovons THS Wpospews 4 ypHY dAAHAdts ere BonBeiv. 

vii. 55, 1. THs orpareias 6 perdpedos (genitive after perapdrAa). 

1.122, 1. dmraxiopos ry xwpa (dative after émrayifeav). 

iV. 117, I. yevomevyns dvaxexfs Kax@v Kat taAatrwpias. According 
to Classen, dvaxwy7 is used only here in the sense of “relief from.” 
It seems to be used here with the genitive, as is dvéyw, Sophocles, 
O. 7.174; Appian, Zz. 75; Plutarch, Alex. 33, 5. 

vi. 16,5. avxnow, ws ov epi dAXoTpiwy ovd dyaprovrwy, dAX’ ws 
wept operépwv te Kal KaAa mpafavTuv. 

viii. 92, 11. 4v 5 mpos Tov GxAov } wapdxdAnors ws ypy, doris Tovs 
wevtaxtoxtAiovs BovAerat drxetv dyTi Tay Terpaxociuy, lévat él rd dpyov. 

i. 73, 3. Evexa SnAdoews zpos olay ipiv wordy py eb Bovrcvondvas 4 
dywv KaTacTno erat. 

vi. 76, 3. wept 5¢ odiow AAG py exeivy KaraSoviécews. Dative 
of interest. 

ii. 63, 1. wept dpyys orephoews dywviferOa. Genitive of separation. 

ii. 93, 3. 4v wpocSokla ovdenia py dy wore of rodguoe déamvalws 
ourws érimAcvoeay. 

V. 14, 3. del wpooSonlas ovons py Tt Kal of trropévovres rots df wiov- 
vot Tpos TA TapovTa Thiol, Worep Kal MPOTEpoV, vEewrepinwet. 

Vil. 12, 5. wpooSoxlav rapexyey ws drirAevoovrat. 


Additional examples : — 

1.16, 1. xwAvpata py aifnOyvat. 

1. 132, 5. xata évOvpnoty tiva ore «.7X. 

1. 136, 2. xaTa rvoTly 7 ywpory. 

11. 84, 1. Sdanow xapéyovres éuBareiy. 

lil. 66, 3. THv wep atrov Hyiy py Kravay pevoOdoay brocyxeow. 
lv. 87, 1. Soanoww dvayxaiay waptyerat ws x.7-X- 


4. With genitive subjective or possessive. 

A number of examples coming under this head have 
already been cited in connection with those in the previous 
divisions. 

Vv. 116, 1. da ra éxecreoy pAdqre = in dxdivn ipDAnoer. Cf. 
peorrAxnoarres ibid. above, and i. 134, 4; Vill. 23, 5- 
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ii. 18, 4. eSdxovy of TleAorovvjoin éreAOovres av &a tdxous wdvra 
drt é€w xaradaBelv, ef pn Sia tTHv éxeivou pAAnow = ef py exelvos Eudd- 
Anve. | 

viii. 83, 2. xara rov émt tnv MiAntov ray "AOnvatwy trlwhovv ws otk 
n0Anoay dyravayayovres vavpaynoa = ws ovx 7OéAnoay Trois ‘APyvaiors 
éxi rv MiAnrov €xtrAdover dvtavayayovres vavpayncat. 

iv. 26, 7. epi ras nardpoes rou vyoov. Concrete, “landing-place.” 

viii. 50, 1. Seicas mpos THv tvavtlecw trav id’ abrod AExPevrwov = 
apos Ta Up avrov évavriws AexOevra. 

Vili. 94, 2. eixds 8 avrov Kal mpds Tov TapévTa oTacvacpoy Trav ‘Aby- 
vaiwy . . . TavTn dvéxety = mpods Tors A@nvaious rore oracidfovras. 

viii. 2, 1. mpos Tv éx THS QexeAias Tov “AOnvaiwy peyaAnv Kkaxompa- 
ylav evOis of “EAAnves ravres érnppévoe Hoav = éready év TH] SexeAia ot 
"AOnvaio péya exaxorpaynoay, x.T.r. 

iv. 128, 4. dpyCopevoe of orparidrar Ty wpoavaxephon tov Maxeds- 
vwv = ore of Maxeddves rpoavexwpyoav. 

vii. 48, 3. dAAwy dmiripfios dxovcavras = aAAwv éeririnodvrwv axov- 
wavras. 

ii. 49, 1. rTav dPOarApuy prsyoors eAduBave. 

vii. 6, 1. doov ov rapeAnAVOe riv trav "AOnvaiwy Tov reiyous THV 
reXeuryy 7 éxeivwy telxvors, where we should expect reiyiopa. Thu- 
cydides shows a marked preference for verbals in -ovs. 

vii. 62, 3. yxeupav odypav érBodai, at oxnoovet THY TAaALY dvdKnpovertw 
THS TMpouTerovays vews = at TXVToveL THY MpooTEeTovTay vaiy py maw 
dvaxpovoac@a. Cf. i. 73, 4. 

V. 71, 1. Tv €avrov yopvoow = ra éavrov yupvd. 

iv. 128, 1. mpiv Kal rv wAciova Kikdoow odov airoce mpoopita = 
amply Kal Tous mAEious Pav KuKAOvyTas attéce mpoopiga. Abstract for 
concrete. Cf. éyxaraAnyis, Vv. 72, 4; éxdpomat, iv. 127, 2; éraywyy, 
vii. 24, 33 énimAovs, lil. 77, I; Vill, 102, 2, and other examples 
below. 

ii. 17, 4. 77 [leAorovvyow éxarov veov brladov éfaprivovres = Exarov 
vavot érurdedoat efaprvovres. 

ii. 56, 1. €xardy veov éwlwdouv 77 TeAoTovynow rapecxevalero = éxa- 
Tov vavot émimAevoat K.T.A. | 

li. go, 2. py daddyouey rAdovra rov balrhow odiyv of "APyvata efw 
Tov é€avrav Képws x.t.A. = py Sadvyov opas éemerAéovras ot “APnvaitor, 
K.T.X. | 

iii. 5,4. POavae Sé od duvdpevor rov tov ‘APyvaiwy brlrdow = Paar 
tous ‘A@nvaious érerA€ovras. 
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iv. 123, 4. mpoodexdpevos Tov trledouv abrav = rpoodexduevos abrovs 
érurAevoeo Oat, 

Vii. 36, 1. wvvOavdpevoe airav tov balwdow = ruvOavopevar atrovs 
émtm€ovras. 

vill. 39, 3. Sedvores py ai Stadvyovca trav "APyvatwy vies pyvicwor — 
tov talwdovy airav = pnviowor avrovs émméovras. 

Vill. 41, 4. érvOovro rov brltdovy abrav = atrovs érurXéovras. 

ll. 14, I. Tay oixiov rv ,bdAwow, “ wood-work.”’ 

i. 36, 2. THs ‘IraAias kat XuxeAias KaAds wapdwhov xeirau = és THV 
‘Tradiav kai XuxeXtay KaXOs rots mapamrA€over Keirat. 

i. 44, 3. THs ‘IraAdias Kai SexeAias adds ev waphehe KxeioOar, may 
be paraphrased, as above, by a change to the personal construction. 

Vill. 103, 2. OUK oidpevoe aoas Aabeiv Tov wapdwhov Tay ToAcuiwY 
vewy = Tas Todepuias vals TapamAcoveas. 

Vili. 70, I. moAv peradAdgavres THS Tov Sypou Srovhorews, “ constitu- 
tion of the democracy.” 

iv. 79, 3. €uveBy S€ adrois, ore paov éx ts MeAorovvjcou orparév 
eEayayeiv, y Tov Aaxedaipoviwy év Te mwapovre Kaxowpayla = rovs Aaxe- 
Satpovious év rw mapovTt KaxoTpayety. 

iv. 28,5. rots d¢ "AOnvaios évéreve pev Tt Kat yéAwros TH Kovpodoyla 
avrov = kovpoAcyovvros avrov. 

i. 102, 3. Setoavres trav "AOnvaiwy 76 roApnpov Kal THy vewrepoworlay 
= Seicavres tous ‘A@yvaious roAunpous Kal vewreporrotovs Gvras. 

Vill. 24,5. ef d€ re &y ros dvOpwreiats Tov Biov wapaddsyous eo@dAn- 
cay, peTa TOAAwY ols TavTa eoke, TA TOV "ADavaiwy Taxv ~vvavaipeOnoe- 
Ou, THv duaptiay fuvéyvwoav = ci S€ re dvOpwreiws mapadoyrdpevor. 

li. 102, 6. pddts Karevénoe tiv epboxwow ravryv Tov ‘AxeAwou, 
where we should expect rather zpédcywua. A relative clause with 
wpooxow might have been used. 


Additional examples, where neoterisms are not used : — 


Subject — iv. 39, 3 (imdcxeors) ; 44, 5 (BonOeav) ; 73, 1 (vixn) ; 
v. 85 (aywyy) ; vi. 102, 3 (BonOaa) ; viii. 100, 4 (didBaors). 

Object —i. 49, 5 (xpdppyow) ; iii. 64, 3 (arpoxAnow) ; vi. 31, 5 
(dvdAwow). 

Dative —v. 10, 5 (xuwyoe) ; 65, 5 (dvaxwpyce) ; vii. 39, 1 (ere 
xetpnrer). 

Genitive —v. 11, 1 (oixicews). 

Prepositional Phrases — perd: i. 18,1; 93, 8; ii. 323 V. 14,1; 
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81,1; dua: v. 16,1; viii.68,1; 87,1. epi: villi. 11,3. «ara: Vil. 
8,2. vorepov: il. 92, 7. 


5. Periphrases formed by a noun and a verb, the combina- 
tion having the force of a simple verb, 


a. With roteic@a : — 


v. 8, 2, kai éwéfobov pev cai dvrtragiw oix éromoaro rpos Tavs “Aby- 
valovs. V. 99, Seapéd\Anrw roveicfa. iii. 67, 7, Siayvdpas roceio Har. 
iv. 25, 11, dwexSpopyv roeiofat. viii. 20, 1, éwéewAow ovetoar. 
Vi. 42, éweféracw kai fivragiw woreioGar. ili, 6, 1, &béppovs moreio Gan. 
iil, 89, 5, éwlkAvow covey. Vil. 41, 1, Karddeviiv movetofar.  v. 
100, wapaxiv5ivevowy qoveioPar. vi. 46, 3, fevloes roveiofar. _—i. 143, 
5, oddbvprww woeicOar. iv. 128, 4, olkelwoiv roeioHar, iii. 78, 2; 
viii. 55, 1; 63,25 79, 6, érlwrow woeiohar. iv. 11, 3; Vili. 27, 4; 
30, 2; 38,53 44,33 100, 2, éwlwAous rocioBar. lll. 67, 3, twerelav 
mwovioba, Vil. 27, 4, Agerelav roveio Oat. Vl. 74, 2, eravpepa zroi- 
cicfar. ii. 26, 2; iil. 103, 33 IV. 54,43 55, 1, dwoPdces roscioba, 
ii. 33, 3; iii, 7,55 16,15 115, 15 iV. 45, 2; 101, 3; Vili. 24,13 55, 
I, awéBacw rool. 1. 72, I, Urourpow Kai yew roteiobat. 
iv. 74, 3, “éracw wocioba. Vil. 4, 4, éwavaywyds roveifat. _—vil. 27, 
5, karaSpopds roetofa. (Cf. xaradeovons tHv xwpay ibid.) i. 134, 
1, §VAAnWw roiofa, iii. 53, I, wapaboow woiohar, iv. 126, 
1, dvayyy Gua Ty] Wapakedetoe roveicHat. Vv. 69, 2, wapaxédevewy rijs 


pvypns trovoba, Vill. 3, 2, wroeocba. iv. 40, 2, Shrwow 
mourOa, i. 121, 3, Sdverpa woreioOa. il. 44, 3, Téxvwow zrovel- 
cba. 


&. With yéyvowa : — 


iv. 68, 5, dobaAe 5é abrois padAov éylyvero Tris Gvolfews, ili. 23, 
5, éyévero 5é Kai 7 Stddevfts abrois. 1.137, 4, madw 7 droKopsby éyi- 
yvero. iii. 89, 3, yiyverat élkdvors. iv. 89, 1, yevopevys Stapaprias 
Trav Hepov. 1. 87,6, 7 de Stayvepn avry éyevero. iv. 85, 1, y per 
éxmeppls pov yeyevyrat. ii. 50, 2, dpviPwy érieus cadis éyevero. 
iii. 89, 4, €yévero travayapyols tis. Vil. 70, 3, ToAAH mpofupia éyi- 
yvero, wodAy 8 7 avtitéxynois rOv KuBepryT@v Kal &youcpes mpos 
dAAnAovs. i. 73, Ty 7) ™péoBevors eyevero. iv. 56, I, yiyvoiro Tis 
améBaots, iii. 18, 2, ekPonOelas rivos yevojevys. li. 62, 4, Karadpé- 
nos [yiyverac]. vil. 70, 7, mwoAAH yap oy % wapaxé\evors kal fon 
dg’ éxarépwv éytyvero. Vi. 28, €Bowv ws eri Symou xaradvoe Ta Te 
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puoriua Kal Tov ‘Eppoy mepixowy yevoiro. i. 93, 2, xat Sndn * 
olxoSopla ere Kai viv éoriv Gri xara omovdny éyévero. Vii. 25, 5, éyévero 
dxpoBokiopss. iv. 69, 1, évavrlopd re dyévero. (Cf. qvavriiro, viii. 
23,5-) Vi. 103, 4, wbpwors prev obdeuia éyiyvero. vv. 82, 4, diarpt- 
Bai dé cat pedAfoas eyiyvovro. il. 22, 2, lwwopaxla ris dveyevero. (Cf. 
iv. 72, 3.) Vil. 49, 4, Oxvos tis xai pédAnors eveyevero. iii. 53, 
2, mpoxarnyoplas Wuwy ov mpoyeyenperns. 


c. With etul: — 


lil. 51, 3, emPohOaa iv ry vow. vii. 38, 3, ein narddevis dodadys. 
Vii. 75, 5, Kardpepys opov avray wodAy AV. 1. 35, 5, OvX Gpoia H 
ddorplocls [éor:]. iii. 36, 4, perdvoa Av avrois Kai dvadoyopes duov 
To BovAevpa «tA. IV. 93, 5, atrn pev Bowray rapacKevy kal Stdxo- 
opos jv. iii. 97, 3, Kal qv ert roAd Tora’ry W payn, Siwees re Kal 
vVraywyal. i. 125, 2, uy elvar pAAnow. ili. 85, 4, dws awdyvoa 7 
Tov GAAo Tt) Kparety. iv. 130, I, qv ydp Te kai oracvacped ey ri 
move. Vili. 14, 3, &v TaXtop~ Hoav. viii. 84, 1, Ovrwy 3 atrayv év 
TowovTw dvaroyiope. iii. 15, 2, év xapmou EvyxomsSq joay. ii. 45, 
2, Goa vov év xnpelg evovrat = ynpevoovor. 


ad. With éyw and rrapéya : — 


iV. 95, 1, brouvyow paddov Exe 7 emnOevow. iv. 126, 5, exe 
Shrwow dreAns. vi. 17,2, padias Exovort rv modTeay Tas peraBoAds 
kai lmSoxds. i. 120, 2, yaAerwrépay Efover Tiv KaTraKopiSryv Kai dvri- 
Anyw. vi. 41, 4, Tov 8 éryérAacay cai Ufbracw avrav jets eopev 
kai Tov Siawopway, iv. 92,5, Tv wapolknow tavde exouer. ii. 89, 
8, py exwv tiv wpdoww trav rodepiwy Ex woAXov. Vil. 75, 6, Exoved. 
Twa Gpws TO pera ToAAGY Kobgiotv. Vil. 65, 2, wy Exor dvrvdaPyy 7 
xetp. =i. 140, 5, exer rv PePaloow Kai meipay THS yvwpyns. iv. 126, 
5, ovroe Se riv pédAnow pev exovor tots dsreipas PoBepay. iii. 33, 
3, pvdakyy odicr kai tbdppnow wapacyxev. Vill. 42, 1, wAdvnow Kai 
Tapaxyv mapéecxev. Vii. 70, 6, éxwAngiv re dua Kat dmorrlpnow rips 
dxons mapéxetv. 


e. With ypdopas : — 


ii. 84, 3, Bog re xpwpevor cat mpos GAAnAovs dvripudani re Kai 
Aodopia. vii. 25, 8, dxpoPoAtopots xai mefpats éxpwvro. Vil. 71, 
5, woAAgQ Kpavy7 Kal Svaxedevepe xpwpevo. iv. 11, 3, mpoOumiga re 
TaCy Xpwmevor Kal wapaKcheveps. 
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f. With ca@lornps : — 


ii. 74, 2, és emipapruplav xaréory. vii. 67, 4, és dwévorav xalleory- 
cacw. iv. 26, 7, apedys o Kardmdous xadeoriKet. 


g. With AapuBavw and tpéropat : — 


iii. 20, 4, Thy pev ovv fuppkrpnoww EAaBov. iv. 87, 1, mpos Tots 
Gpxots PeBalwow AudBorre. 1. II, I, mpdos yewopylav trys Kepoovycov 
Tparropevoe kai Ayorelav THs TpoPys aopia. 


Additional examples of periphrases, outside of neoterisms, 
may be cited as follows : — 


With rocetoPar —i. 5, 1; 6,13; 8,33 13,13 15,23 18, 33 25,1; 
33,13 46,53 50,2; 51,2; 53,13 57,5 (woAeuoy, freq.) ; 65,1; 
67,3; 68,2; 92; 121, 3; 131,13; 2,4; 11,1; 16,1; 18,1; 
19, 2 (twice) ; 20,3; 34,13 42,13 42,43; 53,23 54,33 59,33 
68,9; 86,6; 88,15; 88,3; 95,35 Ml. 4,2; 5,23; 10,13 15,1; 
22,43 33, 1,35 36,23 51,23 54,13 61, 1 (twice); 66, 2; 86, 4; 
90, 2; 107, 1; Iv. 3,15 5,1 (év); 8,73 13, 15 20,23 29,13 51; 
53,23; 65,2; 86,6; or; 92,4; 114,1,3; 115,10; 122,53 126,1; 
V- 9,25 9:43 73,43 Vi. 10, 2; 32, 25 37,25 52,25 53,23 69, 2; 
104, 3; Vil. 3, 2 (€&v) ; 17, 1,3; 26, 2,33 27,553 32,2; 43,13 56, 
2; 62,2; 67,4; 82,1; 84, 3; 86, 4 (act.) ; vill. 8, 4; 12, 3; 16, 
2; 24,1,23 31,33 5454; 76,33 102, 2; 109, 1 

elvar — i. 2, 1 (cf. 12, 1 and 4); 2,2; 10, 23 20, 33 32,5 (xivdv- 
vos) ; 62, 3; ii. 13, 1 (€oBornv) ; 13, 2 (ioxdv) 5 54, 4 (vixny) ; 65, 
7 (ren) 5 75,13; 102,53 lll. 44, 1 (dywv) 5 Iv. 32, 33 V. 35, 2; 38, 
4; 65,2; 68,1; 73,4; 78; 110,13; vii. 85, 4 

elvan €v —i. 78, 43 1303 il. 17, 43 21,33 65,125 il. 74,33 75; 
23 79,35 IV. 55,13 70,23 V. 40, 3; vi. 26,2; 34,83 46, 25 vil 
46; 55,15 Vill. 14, 1, 3. elvae dua ¢. gen. Vi. 34, 23 59, 2 

yiyvopot—i. 51, 3; 63,2; il. 4, 4 (€reyévero) ; 6, 3; 11, 43 13, 
1 (broyav); 14,2; 17,2; 21, 13 22, 2,33; 31,33 54,43 70,1 
repre) lil. I, 15 13,23 49,35 74,13 92,43 Iv. 8, T; 38, 3; 
| 44,2; 52,3; 61,7; 89,2; 116,23; 135,13 v. 60,5; 64, 2; 69,1; 
vi. 10, 2; 30,13 31,43 59,15 99, 25 vil. 4,6; 5, 33 34, 6 5 44,1 
(ev) 5 50, 43; 75,13 viii. 6, 2; 97, 2 

exw — i. 2, 35 41,13 57,6 (hvdaxny, freq.) ; 97, 2; ii. 21, 13 61, 
2; 87, 1,45 89,95 ill. 43, 43 45,73 67,53 V- 9,55 Vi. 46, 55 68, 
2 (twice) ; vil. 41,4; 71,23 77,13 vill. 44,15 91, 3- 
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éxw év— i. 35,43 55,1; ti. 18, 4; 21, 33 59,2; 89,13 lil. 60, 
2, 4,53; 63,1; 65,53 vil. 81, 1. 

mapexw —i. 49, 4; li. 50, 2; 84, 2; iii. 22, 2; IV. 55, 2; 112, 1; 
v. 67,2; III, 2; vi. 46,4; 68,153 70, 13; Vil. 24, 3; 44, 4, 6. 

Xpdopat—l. 134,15 li. 4, 23 11,73 il. 3,55 85,15 vi. 34, 6; 
68, 1; vil. 44, 4 (twice); 71, 3; 76; 81,5; vill. 70, 1. 

xabiornpt — ili. 98, 3; iv. 96, 5,6. Kabiornu és —ii. 81, 6; iv. 
68, 2; 75,13; 100, 4; vi. 36, 2; 70, 23 vil. 75, 3. 

AapBavw — i. 34, 3; li. 18, 3; Vii. 21, 2. 

Tperropat — ll. 52, 3 (és); V. 73, 3 (és); Vil. 73, 2 (mpos); 75, 4 
(zpos). 

eperat, 1. 69, 1 = afvovras. 

pyPeons, li. 5, 1 = trav yeyeanpevon dyyeADevruv. 

Xupyoavres, iii, 112, 7 = wavraxas Hevyovres. 

évérecer, IV. 34, 2 = eLerAdynoay dvOpwro dyBas x.r.A. Cf. v. 66, 2. 

WEPLELOTHKEL, VIll. 1, 2 = EpoBowwro Te kai xarerAadyynoay. 

éreurov, Vill. 39, 4 = nyyeAov. 

arooré\Aay, iii, 13, 2 = BonGetv. 


The reader has probably already noticed that the preceding 
system of classification is substantially the same as that used 
by Dr. E. G. Sihler, in an article “On the Verbal Abstract 
Nouns in -ovs in Thucydides,” published in the Zransacttons 
of the American Philological Assoctatton for 1881, pages 96 ff. 
The principal reason for its employment here is an effort to 
show that the peculiarities of the usage reach beyond the 
limits recognized in that article, and to prove that Dr. Sihler 
is in error when he ascribes the frequent use of verbals in 
-otg by Thucydides to his tendency towards condensation. 
This statement he makes repeatedly, — first, at the very 
opening of the paper: ‘‘One of the most striking features 
of the style of Thucydides is his tendency towards condensa- 
tion; and this is particularly observable in his use of verbal 
nouns in -ots.” Again, page 97, he says: ‘“‘ Double com- 
pound verbs are changed into verbal nouns as well as simple 
compounds, and illustrate very strikingly the energy of con- 
densation attained by the writer, however harsh the effect 
may be”’; page 98: “The practical use of these nouns for 
the purpose of brachyology is very well illustrated in the 
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combination with a complex attributive modifier”; page 100: 
“This excessive striving after condensation leads Thucydides 
to attach a genitive objective directly to a noun in -ovs the 
etymology of which does not really permit such directness, 
as in the phrase é€v aroBdoea ris ys, 1. 108, 5, . . . equiva- 
lent to aroBaivovtes és tTHv yqv" (here I cannot see that the 
original expression is any more condensed than its equivalent, 
as given by Dr. Sihler); page 1ro1: “The last construction 
to be considered is the periphrastic. Hitherto we have seen 
that these nouns serve as a means of compact statement, that 
they are a contrivance for condensation. Is the same thing 
to be said of the periphrastic construction? Is it not really 
an expansion? Could not Thucydides say aofaive or ao- 
Bivat instead of améSacw roicfac? We must not forget 
that the striving after logical precision is as strong in Thu- 
cydides as that after condensation, and that nouns admit of 
more concise modification than verbs. The force of habit, 
also, doubtless told on his phraseology; it became stereo- 
typed in many modes of expression.”’ It is at this point that 
Dr. Sihler’s explanation of this peculiarity of Thucydidean 
diction seems to me most manifestly to break down. In a 
careful examination of all the cases where verbals in -ovg are 
used in Thucydides, I have not found a single instance where 
the motive of the writer seems to be a desire to attain brevity 
of expression. In most cases the same idea can be expressed 
with equal or greater conciseness in the verbal form, and 
where there is a slight gain in condensation I think the result 
is purely incidental, and not one at which Thucydides aimed. 
The same peculiar phraseology is to be noticed also in the 
case of other verbal nouns than those in -ous, and in his fre- 
quent use of the articular infinitive. All these phenomena 
should be considered in connection, if we wish to gain a true 
appreciation of this feature of the style of Thucydides. 

The use of a verbal noun results in condensation only 
when it is used as a noun pure and simple, with or without 
attributive modifiers, under Group I., or with the possessive 
genitive, under Group IV., and even in these cases rarely. 
When its verbal force is retained, in other connections, there 
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is no gain in brevity. The preceding examples and para- 
phrases which I have given seem to me to bear out this 
statement. There is a distinct loss in the paraphrases from 
the vigor and sublimity of the original, although there may 
sometimes be a gain in perspicuity. The writer has reluc- 
tantly taken these liberties with the text, simply in order 
to illustrate a peculiarity of style. Better paraphrases, prov- 
ing the same general rule, have doubtless suggested them- 
selves to the reader, in many cases. 

The true reason why Thucydides prefers the nominal to 
the verbal construction seems to me to be that assigned by 
Hermogenes, zrepi tOew@v, in Walz, Rhetores Graeci, III. p. 226: 
ceuvn refs 1 OVOLacTIKN Kal auTa Ta OvdpaTa’ dvopactinny be 
Aeyw THY ATO TOV pnudtwy eis ovdpata Treroinuévny: ws édd- 
xiota yap év cemvdrntt Set ypHoOat Tois phuacty, Sorep o Bov- 
xvbldns* ayedov yap Suddov Bovrerat troveiy rovro, catapavias 
5€ auro ev 7 TH oTacews Exdpace Tov Kepxupalov rerrolnke. 
That is, the use of these nouns is a device to attain vigor and 
sublimity of diction, without regard for brevity and concise- 
ness, as their employment often results in an expansion — 
always so in Group V. Thucydides uses this mode of expres- 
sion not only in his speeches and reflective passages, but also 
in narrative and description; in the latter case, chiefly where 
extraordinary or pathetic incidents are related. He prefers 
the noun to the verb, the abstract to the concrete. Traces 
of this usage may also be seen in the tragedians. 

Class 11. — Nouns formed from adjective stems, and denot 
ing quality or condition : — 

avexurrnporcyn, V. 5,2. dxachevrin, iii. 42,1; 84, 1. abreonipin, 
ili. 46, 5; Iv. 87, 5; Vili. 25; 64,5. 4ypqparin, i. 11, 1, 3. Bope- 
THs, Vil. 62, 2. PeBaworys, tv. 51; 66, 4; 132, 2. Bpaxrrmp, i. 135, 
33 lL 42,1. yemvqraa,' vii. 37, 2. cieptran, itt, 11,2; 2,4; Wi. 
31, 3 train, Vi. 72,4. cawirm, iti. 33, §.  xacorperma, iti. 84, 4. 
inporys, Vil 12, 3. u-paeS prin, t. 11,195 itt, 94, 3 worowegin, I. 
qi, 3 wadryapea,' ti. 77,3 ratnbayba, tii. 10,5. xpd, 9. 10%, 4. 
Oxodaorys, 19.3 termwanin, i. 41, 4; iti. 32,%;5 9. 92, 4; Wi. BB, 
35 70,75 WIL 76, 5. yareriras, t. 34, 4; 17. 93,7; 33,3. — 39 

+ Again only after BL. 700. 
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Instead of an adjective qualifying a substantive, Thucydi- 
des often prefers the abstract noun corresponding to the 
adjective, usually with a limiting genitive. The use of the 
above words is an indication of this tendency. The ending 
-Tns is especially frequent among them. An example is iii. 
38, 5, META KaLVdTHTOS Mev AOYou for peETA KaLVOU peV AdyoU. 


Class I1I.— Nouns in -rys (with one in -ds) of general 
signification : — 


axpoarys, li. 35, 2; lil. 38, 4. amrodnpnrys, i. 70, 4; again only in 
Pollux. S:adurys,! iii. 82, 5. eixaorys,' i. 138, 3. éxnAvrns, i. 9, 2 
(cf. erndrus, i. 29, 5). emexetpnrys, Vili. 96, 5. éonyyrys, viii. 48, 6. 
xaaipérys,! iv. 83, 5. Kwduveurys,' i. 70, 3. KwAurys, i. 35, 4; ili. 23, 
2; V.9,9; Vill. 50, 1; 86, 4. pedAntys, 1. 70, 4. vewreporotos, i. 
70, 2. €uvdecpurys, Vi. 60, 2. cwpponorys, ili. 65, 33; Vi. 87, 3; 
viii. 48, 6. roApyrys, 1. 70, 3. —I15 


A fondness for these nouns is a well-known peculiarity of 
the style of Thucydides. Their use in periphrases should be 
compared with the similar employment of the abstract verbal 
nouns, and is an indication of the same tendency. 

The following words, not neoterisms, may be compared 
with the preceding : — 


dywvirTys, iii. 37, 4. SiadrAaxrys, iv. 60, 1; 64, 4. éxaweérys, ii. 
41,4. €paorys, ll. 43, 15; Vi. 54, 2. Oearns, iii. 38, 4, 7. xKptrys, i. 
120, 2; ill. 37, 43 56, 3; Vv. 86. (xpirqv elvac=xpivev.) pnvorys, 
i. 132, 5 (twice) ; lil. 2, 23 vill. 50, 3. (yeyvurgs ylyverat = pyvve.) 
Evywporns, VI. 57, 2.  mAeovextys, 1.40, 1. mwopiorys, viii. 48,6. mpo- 
dorys, lil. 9, 1; 40, 7. oogtorys, ili. 38, 7. drepdrrns, iii. 38, 5. 
tromrns, V1. 60, tf. 


Class IV.— Various nouns, of specific and professional 
signification, applied to persons : — 


avriorparyyos, Vil. 86, 2. dppoorys, Vill. 5, 2. abrepérys, i. 10, 4; 
iii, 18, 43 vi. 91, 4. Stdyyedos, vii. 73, 3. eOeAorpdgevos, iii. 70, 3. 
exdpoptos, iV. 125, 3. evwporapyys, Vv. 66, 3. émtdnptovpyds, i. 56. 
GeopopvaAag, V. 47, 9, in a treaty. KoAuvpByrys, iv. 26, 8; vii. 25, 7. 


1 Again only after B.C. 300. 
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Kv6npodixys, iv. 53,2. Aoyoypados, 1.21, 1. vavmnyos, i. 13,3. eva- 
yos, ii. 75, 3- fvpumrperBus, i. 90,5; 91, 3. Evadvadf, v. 80, 3. fv- 
aKyvos, Vii. 75, 4. Spratxpos, lll. 58, 4; again only in Hesychius, but 
épatxpia occurs in both Herodotus and Thucydides. srevraxoorope- 
Seuvos, iii. 16, 1. mevrnKovtyp, Vv. 66, 3. mepivews,' i. 10, 4. mweptro- 
Adpxys, Vill. 92, 2. mperBevrys, iii. g2, 2; V. 4, 13 61, 2; vi. 81; 
viii. 5, 4; [773] 85, 2; [86, 1]. mpoedpos, iii. 25, 1; viii. 67, 3. 
mpoocKkwros, i. 10, 43; mpopvAag, ill. 112, 4. mpwroorarys, V. 71, 1. 
cadmeyxtys, Vi. 69, 2. — 28 


Class V.— Various names of concrete things: 


dxarwov, 1. 29, 3; IV. 67, 3, 4. axporeAevrioy, 11.17,1. daBarnjpra, 
Td, V. 54,23; 55,3; 116, 1. (ayxdov, Vi. 4,5. Kxaraywytoy, iil. 68, 3. 
xaxAné,! iv. 26, 2. KeAnriov, i. 53, 13 iv. 120, 2. Kymiov,! ii. 62, 3 
(used figuratively — “appendage’’). peramrvpy.y, iii. 22, 3; 23, 1. 
vynoidiov, vi, 2,6; vil. 23,45 Vill. 11,1. €vvotxia, rd, 1.15, 2. mapeg- 
1 iv. 12, 13 vii. 34,53 40,5. mevrynxooris, v. 68, 3 (twice). 
meptopOpor,! ii. 3, 4. meptroAtoy, ili. 99; Vi. 453 Vii. 48,5. mAwOov, 
vi. 88, 6. pvaé, ili. 116, 1; iv.96, 2. oxyvidcov, Vi. 37, 2. oTupaxtoy, 
ii. 4, 3. TexoapaxocTy, Vill. 101, I. tpvyyros,' iv. 84, 1. bxnpécrov, 
ll. 93, 2. —22 


etpecia, 


In this class the diminutives in -toy are especially to be 
noted. 
Total number of nouns — 330. 


VERBS. 
Class 1. — With prepositional prefix : — 


dvadoyiLopat, Vv. 7, 2; viii. 83, 3. dvappwrvym,! vii. 46. dvepeBiLer, 
ii. 21,3. dvOeAxa, iv. 14,2. dvOyoodopat,! iv. 19, 3. dvOoppéew,! ii. 86, 
§; vii. 19,5; 31,4; 34 13; viii. 87, 4. dvOvmdyu,! iii. 70, 4. dvOvro- 
wrevopat,! iii. 43, 3. dvoAopupopat, viii. 81,2. dyraréw,! iv.19,1. dyra- 
vapévw,? iii. 12,2. dvravett, ii. 75,6. dvragidw,! vi. 16,4. dvramatrée,! 
iii. 58,1; v.17, 2. dvrarodaivy,! iii. 38, 2; iii. 67, 3. dvrexwA€w,) iv. 
13, 3. avreAmi{w,! i. 70, 7. dvren Bt Bala, vii. 13, 2. avrerayw,} iv. 124, 
3. dvreravdyopat,? iv. 25,1. dvréreyu,' iv. 33,2; 96,13; vi. 69,1; vii. 
4,3; 6,1. dvrere€dyw,! viii. 104, 4. dvremwégeut, vii. 37, 3; 42,6. dx 
terefeAavyw,? iv. 72, 3. dyreme$épxopat,! iv. 131, 1. dvremBovAevw,' i. 


1 Again only after B.c. 300. 2 Only here. 
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3345 iii. 12, 3; vi. 87, 5. dwvrewurdéw, i. 50, 4; 54, 2; again only in 
Pollux. dyremtracow, i. 135, 1. dyvrertretyiCopat,? i. 142, 3. dvreriti- 
Gypt, i. 129, 1. dvteBdrAdw,! vii. 25,6. dvtiBonbew, vi. 18, 1; vii. 58, 1. 
dvttypapopat, i. 129, 2. dvruxehedw, i. 128, 1; 139, 1. dvrtxpovw, vi. 46, 
2. dvrysdyouat, iv. 68,2. dvryédAw,® iii. 12, 3. dvrwavrpyew,” vii. 36, 
: 62, 3. dyturapaxadéw, vi. 86, 5. dvrerapaxeAcvomat, Vi. 13, 1.  avTt- 
aaackenen iv. 80, 1. dvreraparAéw,* ii. 83, 3. dvremapacKevalomar, i. 
80, 4; V- 59,2; Vil. 3,2. dyTiraparaccopas, i. 48, 3; 63,2; V. 9, 4; Vi 
98, 3; vii. 5, 1; 37, 3- dvtewapéxw, vi. 21. dyvteratayéw,' iii, 22, 1. 
dvriurAnpow, vii. 22,2; villi. 17,1. dyrtrotéopat, i. 28,2; iv. 122, 4. (The 
active occurs earlier.) dvrtroAenéw, i. 23, 2; iii. 39, 2. dvrtoAvopKéw,} 
vii. 28, 3. dytirpecBevopuas,! vi. 75, 3. dvTirpoeyp,) vi. 66, 3. dvricdo- 
pot, iii, 11,1. dwreryupifopat, iii. 44, 3. dvrtroApaw,! ii. 89, 6; vii. 21, 
3. dyrourifw, iii. 40, 3 (cf. dvrouripw, Eur. Jom 312). dvrodeiAw,? ii. 
40, 4. daadyéw,! ii. 61, 4. dmravropoAcw,! vii. 75, 5. dmedAAny, Vv. 77, 8 
Doric verb in a treaty. dawryvpifoua,! i. 140, 5. drodéw, ii. 13, 3; iv 
38, §. dro{aw,) i. 2,2. dzrotxodomew, i. 134, 2; vii. 73,1. daroxodupBaw, — 
iv. 25, 4. dwoAodipopat, ii. 46, 2. dopovdouat, iii. 28, 1. dmrovoeopat, 
vii. 81, 5. drooaAevw, i, 137, 2. droowuow,! iv. 25, 5. droroAwdw, Vii. 
67,1. daPadilw,) vi. 101, 3. duaBovAcdw, ii. 5, 5; vi. 34, 6; vil. 50, 4. 
duadixatow,! iv. 106, 2. dulovvup, i. 6, 5. SiabopvBew,! v. 29, 3. dua- 
Opotw, vi. 46, 4; viii. g1, 1. dtaxnpuxevopat,! iv. 38, 2. SuapeAAw, i. 71, 
1; 142,15 iv. 27,4; vi. 25,15 49,4; vil. 40, 4; 49, 45 vill. 40, 1; 54,4; 
87,4. deapepuopar, vili. 89,2. Staviornws, iv. 128, 5. SuamiuwAnpt, Vil. 
85, 3. duaroAvopKew,” iii. 17, 3. diacravpdopa,' vi. 97, 2. dtatpéedhouat, 
iv. 39,2. dupvyyave, vii. 44,8. duryematar, vi. 72,15; 74,2; 88, 53 vii 
42,3. deyyvaopat, iii. 70,1. deeoprafw,' viii. 9, 1. duoodoew, iv. 69, 
2; viii. go, 5. éyxaQopyi{oua,! iv. 1,4. €yxaradapBavw, iii. 33, 3; iv. 
S, 3s 19; 23 35, 23 3035 216, To v. 5, 1% ii. 24, 2. €yxaraA€yar, i. 
93) 2. €yxarotxodomew, iii. 18,4. éxxdpyw,! ii. 51,5. €xxoAdwrrw, i. 132, 
3. éxrAnyvupl, iv. 125, 1; the form tAjoow is more common. éxmoAe- 
pea, Vi. gI, 5. (Boehme and Stahl emend to éxroAeudw.) éxmoAvopxew, 
i. 94,2; 117, 3; 131,13; 134, 2; ill. 94,2; iv. 8,8; 19, 1; 26,4; v. 32, 
1; vii. 14,33 75,5. €koTparomedevopuat, iv. 129, 3. exrexvaopat,” vi. 46, 
3. €xtpuxow, iii. 93,2; vii. 48,2. €xypywarifopat,! viii. 87, 3. €AAap- 
mptvopat, vi. 12,2. €uPodw, ii. 92,1; iv. 34,1; 112, 1. €umapéyw,! vi. 
12, 2; vii. 56,3. €mroAcredw, iv. 103,4; 106, 1. é€uppdacow, iy. 8, 5; vii. 
34,2. €ucpovpew,! iv. 110, 2; viii. 60, 1. évaroxAdomat, iv. 34, 3. €y 
doafw,! i. 36, 1; 122, 3; vi. oI, 4. €vedpevw, iv. 67,2. €vetAAw,! ii. 76, 1. 
évevdatpovew,! ii, 44,1. €vvavmrycouat,? i. 13, 2 (v. 2). €vrevyi€ouas, vi. 
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90, 3-  évreAevtdw,! ii. 44,1. ebapyupi{a, viii. 81, 3. éfoexéw, ii. 17, 1. 
eradnOevu,! iv. 85,1; villi. 52. eravaBeBalu,! iii. 23, 1. éwavetzroy,! vi. 
60, 4. émavtadw, viii. 57, 2. éravAopat,! iii. 5,2; iv. 134,2. eravédve, 
ii. 36, 3; vii. 70, 7. émexBaive, i. 49, 5; viii. 105, 1. érexBonbéw,? vii. 53, 
2; vill. 55, 3. émrexOeu, iv. 34,13 V.9,7. émexmA€w, Vii. 37,2. éxegdyw,! 
ii. 21, 3; Vv. 71, 33 vii. 52,2. é€reoBaivu, ii. go, 6; iv. 14,2. éweowA€w, 
iv. 13, 3; vi. 2,6. é2rtBedw, ii. 65,6; v. 26,5. emdaddpopmar,? viii. 8, 3. 
érBeralw, ii. 75, 13; viii. 53, 2. émtxaBatpéw,? viii. 20, 2. émtxatrdyopat,! 
iii. 49, 4; viii. 28, 1. émtxaradapOave, iv. 133, 2. émrtxataAapBavu, ii. 
90, 5; iii, 111, 2. srexaretpt,? ii. 49, 6. €xtxAdopat,} iii. 59,1; 67, 2; iv. 
37, 1.  émtxoprréw, iv. 126, 6; viii. 81, 3. émipayew,! v. 27, 2. emtpera- 
wéeurropat,? vi. 21; vii. 7, 3. €mrtmrapavew,? ii. 77, 3. érerapeu (cic), i. 
61, 1. (Classen, Stahl, Van Herwerden, and Boehme adopt Ullrich’s cor- 
rection, éxuraptovras.) émtrd pen, iv. 94, 2; 108, 3; Vv. 10,8; vi. 67, 3; 
vii. 76. émtrAnpoopat, vii. 14, 2. émtraAatrwpew, i. 123, 1. éxttaxvvw,! 
iv. 47, 3- émeretyi{w, i. 142, 4; vil. 47, 4. émtxerpala, i. 89, 2. errotxo- 
Souew, vii. 4, 3. érogetra,! viii. 5,5. éovéw, iv. 26,8. écotxodopey, ii. 
75,4. é€orpéxu, iv. 67,5; 111, 1. €patpéopas,! iv. 38, 1 (twice). epop- 
pifopay iv. 8,5. epvorepi{a,! iii. 82, 3. xaraBvpodw,! vii. 65,2. Kxara- 
Sapdfouat, vii. 81,5. Kxarabéw, iii. 97, 3; vii. 27,4. xataxoAmr{a,! viii. 
92, 3- KataxoAuvpBaw, vii. 25,6. Karaxopi{w, iv. 67, 3; vi. 88,4. Kara- 
wodepew, ii. 7,3; iv. 1,2; 86,5; vi. 16, 2; 90, 3. xaTaceiw, ii. 76, 4. 
xatapwpaw, i. 82, 1; viii. 87, 5. peraxadéw, viii. 11, 3. perardocopat, 
i. 95,4. pereuBtBdlw,! viii. 74,2. §vyxaradwxopat,? viii. 28,1. Evyxa- 
radoviow, iii. 64, 3; viii. 46, 3. €vyxaraAapBdvw, vii. 26, 3. vyxara- 
Aeirw,? v. 75, 6. Evyxatadvw, viii. 68, 1, 4. EvyKxaravepopat,! vi. 4, 5. 
ivyxatacxevd{w, i. 93,4. Evyxaraorpépopat, vi. 69, 3. Evyxtvduvedu, i. 
32, 4; viii. 22,1; 24,5. €vyKowvoopas,! viii. 75, 3. Evyxrdopas, vi. 69, 3; 
vii. 57, 1. €vpmrapaxopila,! viii. 39, 4; 41,1. Evpsroduredy, vi. 4, 13; viii. 
47,23 73,6. §uvpsropi{a, vii. 20,2; viii. 1,3; 4. EvpmperBevopas, iii. 92, 
33 V. 44,2. EvpmpoPvpéopat, ii. 80, 3; viii. 1, 1; 2, 1. EvppoPeopas,! 
vi. 101, 5. vvayopevw, vi. 6, 3; vii. 49, 3; viii. 84,2. §vvad«éw, i. 37, 
4; 39,2. EvvavawedBu, vi. 88,8. Evvarovedtu,! vii. 71,3. §vvarocrdAXw, 
vi. 88, 8. fvvadaipéopat, viii. 92, 6. EvvdaBaivw, vi. 101, 6. §vvba- 
BadAw, vi. 44,1; 61,6. Evbaytyvwoxe,! ii. 64,1. §vvdurdopars, ii. 50, 
2. §vvdusglw, iv. 62,2; vi. 89,6; vii. 57,1. Evv8uoKw, i. 135, 3; viii. 
17, 3. SvveOiXopar, iv. 34,1. Lvvégaps, iii. 113,11. Evverdyo, iii. 11, 3; 
IV. 1,33 79% 2; 84, 2. Svvewarridopas,! i. 135, 2. Svverapivw,! vi. 56, 
2. €vverapu,? iii. 63, 2. EvvertpeAdopas, viii. 39, 2. Evverwrparedie, v. 
48,2. fuveweriOnus, i. 23, 3; iii. 54, 3; vi. 10,4; 17,6; 56,2. Evvepil- 
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ornpt, ii. 75, 3. §vvoexodopeopar,! i. 93,5. Fvvreyxilw, iv. 57,23 vii. 7, 1. 
Evppdoo, viii. 96, 2 (cf. i. 66, Evveppwye). Evoxora{w, i. 51, 23 vii. 
73, 3- €voracid{w, iv. 86, 4. mapadvvacredw,! ii. 97, 3. wapabapoiva, 
iv. 115, 1; v. 4,6; 8, 5; vii. 2, 2; viii. 77. mapaxaraAcirw,! vi. 7, 1. 
mwapaxataryyvupt,! iv. 90,2. mapaxaréxw,! viii. 93, 2. mapadvrréw, ii. 51, 
1; iv. 89, 2. wapanoyw,! iii. 22, 8. mapotxéw, i. 71, 2; iii. 93, 2; vi. 
82, 2. mapotxodopéw, ii. 75,2; vii. 6, 1,4; II, 3. mapopvoow, vi. 101, 2. 
TeptkAVCopat, Vi. 3, 2. meptkopilu,! iii. 81, 2; vii. 9. mepexdwra, vi. 27, I. 
reptrAtpvala,! ii. 102, 2. meptoppew,! iv. 23,2; 26,7. meptopmiCopar, iii. 
6,1. meptnipmrpypt, iii. 98, 2. meptoravpow, ii. 75,1. mepeppovpeopat, iii. 
21,4. meéptwOouat, iii. 57,4; 67,6. mpoayyeAAopan, vii. 65,1. arpoaywri- 
Copat, iv. 126, 3. mporoOavopat, i. 136, 1; ii. 93, 3; iii. 38, 6; 83, 4; 
102, 3; 112, 33 v. 58, 13 viii. 16, 2; 51, 13 79, 3. mpoapvvopas,! iii. 
12, 3; vi. 38, 4. mpoavaBaivu,! iii. 112, 1. mpoavdyopua,' viii. 11, 3. 
mpoavarioxw, i. 141, 5; vii. 81, 5. mpoavaxwpéw,! iv. 125, 2. mrpoavexu,! 
vii. 34, 2 (v.2.). mpoaravrdw,! i. 69, 5; iv. 92, 5; vi. 42. mpoarépyxo- 
pat, iii. 17, 3; iv. 125, 1. mpoamroréuropat, iii. 25,1. wpoarooréAAw, iii. 
5,43 112,13; iv. 77,1. mpoamroxwpéw,! iv. go, 4. mpoadtxvéopat,! iv. 2, 
2; viii. 100, 4. mpoadiorapar, iii. 12, 2. mpodnAdw,! i. 130; vi. 34, 7. 
mpodtaBdAAw, vi. 75, 4. mpodiaytyvwoxw,! i. 78,1; v. 38, 3. mpodiadber- 
popat, i. 119; vi. 78,1. mpodiwxw, vi. 70, 3. mpodoxéw, iii. 40, 2; vii. 18, 
1. mpoexBéw,! vii. 30, 2. mpoegavayopat,? vii. 70,1 (v./.). mpoekerps,! iii. 
I, 1. mpoefépxyouat,! vii. 74, 2. mpoerawvew, iii. 38,6. mwpoeravaceiopat,? 
v. 17, 2. mpoertBovrevw,! i. 33, 43 iii. 83, 3. mpoertyetpew,! vi. 34, 7. 
mpoxabiornu, ii. 2,3. mpoxataAapBavu, i. 33, 33 36,33 57, 6; ii. 2, 33 
iii. 2,2; 3,13; 46, 6; 110, 2; 112, 1, 6; iv. 89, 23 104, 4; 127, 2; Vv. 
30, 13 vi. 18, 25 99, 2. mpoxarapxopat,! i. 25,4. mpoxatagevyw,! i. 134, 
1; ii. 91, 1; iii. 78, 3. mpoxevduvedw, i. 73, 4; Vii. 56, 3. mwpoxrdopa,) 
ii. 62, 3. mpodoyxilu,! ii. 81, 5; iii. 110, 2; 112, 6. ampovixde, ii. 89, 2, 5. 
mpogvyylyvopat,! viii. 14, 1. mpooppiLw,? vii. 38, 2. maporapaBd\Aopat,} 
vii. 5,1. mporapacxevafu, i. 57,1; 68, 3; ii. 88,2. apocavatpéopar, vii. 
28, 3. mpooaverpt,) vii. 44, 3. mpooarocreAAw,! iv. 108, 6. marpocadixveo- 
pat, viii. 30, 1. mpooadiornu,? iv. 117, 1. mpooeregevpioxw,} ii. 76, 3. 
mpooemLoreAXrY, i. 132, 5; ii. 85, 5. mpooOew, iv. 33, 2. mpootrmevy,! ii. 
79, 6. mpooxadcCouat, i. 11,2; 26, 5; 61, 3; 126, 7; 134, 23 v. 61, 4. 
mpookaTaXcizw,) ii. 36, 2; iv. 62,3. mpooKatryopew, iii. 42, 3. mpooxr- 
puxevopat, iv. 118, 2. mpooxopifw, i. 50, 33 51,43 54,23 iv. 24,13 115, 
2. mpooperarreurropat, ii. 100, 53 viii. 71, 1. mpoovew, iil. 112, 7. wpoo- 
évvotxéw,? vi. 2, 3. mpovoxéw, i. 24, 13 iv. 103, 43 V. 51, 2. mrpoootxodo- 
pew, ii. 76, 33 vi. 54,7. mpocoAodvpopat,! viii. 66, 4. mpoomapaxadew,! 
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i. 67, 3; ii. 68, 7; viii. 98,2. mpoooAepew, vii. 51, 1; viii. 96, 5 (twice). 
mpoorrov€enoopat,! iii. 3, 1. mpororavpdw,? iv. 9,1. mpoorravpow,! vi. 75, 
I. xpoorexi{opat,! vi. 3,2. mpo(o)rer€w, vi. 31, 5. mportpwpew,! i. 74, 
2; vi. 57, 3- mpotroApaopar, iii. 84, 1. mpovmrdpyw, i. 138, 2; ii. 85, 3; 
iii. 40, 5; iv. 126,6; v. 83,2. dtravaywpew,! i. 51, 1. tararetu,! iii. 111, 
1; v. 9,6. trevddupe, ii. 64, 3. twefavdyouat,? iii. 74, 3. trepavyxéw,! 
iv. 19, 3. wtrepBiaopat,! ii. 52, 3. treppaivopuat, iv. 93, 3; 96,5. to- 
BopuBéw,! iv. 28, 1. tropiyvupt, viii. 102, 1. trovide, iii. 23, 53 iv. 
103, 2.  troonpaivu, i. 82, 3; vi. 32,1. troreyxilw,! vi. 99, 2. trororeiw 
(v.1.), v. 35, 43 viii. 76, 2. thopdopar, iii. 40,6. wpoppiCopuas,! ii. 83, 3. 

— 323 


Many of the prepositional compounds given above as occur- 
ring for the first time in extant Greek literature in Thucydides, 
must have been in common use before their employment by 
him, .as is shown by their everyday character and by their 
similarity to other compounds which we do find earlier. 
Many of them, however, especially the more unusual, are 
probably creations of Thucydides. In the preceding list, 192 
simple verbs are represented, of which the following are the 
most noteworthy examples : — 


Compounds of dyw with dvOur-, dvrer-, dvrerav-, dvremeg-, ére€-, 
émtxat-, Euver-, mpoav-, mpoegav-, irefav-; Of aipew with émixaf-, éd-, 
fvvad-, mpocav- ; of Baivw with érex-, éreo-, Evvdta-, mpoava- ; of BarAAw 
with dyrt-, €vvdia-, zpodia-, mporapa-; of efye with dvrav-, dvrer-, 
dvrereg-, dvtimpo-, émtxat-, émumrap-, uveg-, Evver-, mpoeg-, mpocar-, 
tran-; Of oixodopéw with dr-, d-, éyxar-, ér-, éo-, Evv-, wap-, mpoo- ; 
Of dppifw with éyxad-, ép-, wept-, mpo-, tp-; Of wA€w with dyrex-, ay- 
Teml-, dvTimapa-, €rex-, é€reo-; Of rayifw with dvrem-, év-, émt-, Euv-, 
wpoo-, v7ro-. 


In Thucydides we meet with a greater number and variety 
of verbs compounded with prepositional prefixes, and of nouns 
derived therefrom, than in other Attic writers. He often uses 
two prepositions in the formation of these compounds, and 
also employs the following ten triprothetic verbs: avrerava- 
youat, avrereEayw, avrenébept, avreveEeNavvw, avretrefépyo- 
pat, Evverraviotnmt (i. 132, 4), mpoeEavayouat, mpoerravacela, 
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“In (re)turn”’ —i. 33, 4; 41, 1; 43, 2; 50, 4 (corresponding 
to érérAeov above) ; 54, 1 (corresponding to éoryaay above) ; 54, 2; 
70,73; 120,2; 128,15; 129, 1,2; 135,13; 139,13; 142, 3 (corre- 
sponding to émre/ytots above) ; 143, 43 il. 13,53 40,43 49, 73 61, 
4; 65,95 ili, 12, 2, 3; 4C, 3, 73 43,33 44, 3 (corresponding to 
loxupilerat above) ; 58,1; 61,2; 63,4; 66, 2,3; 67, 33 79, 4 
(corresponding to trdyovew above) ; 82, 7; iv. 19, 3; 33, 2 (corre- 
sponding to éryjoav above) ; 72,3; 80,1; 81,2; 96, 1 (correspond- 
ing to éryoav above) ; 124, 3; 131,13; v. 6,3; 17, 23 vi. 13, 1 
(corresponding to zapaxeAevorovs above); 16, 4; 18, 1 (dvrtBon- 
Oaor) ; 21,1; 66, 3; 69, (corresponding to éreAbety above) ; 75, 
3 (corresponding to mpeoBeverOar above) ; 86, 5 (corresponding to 
mapaxadety above) ; 87,5; vil. 4, 3 (corresponding to érje above) ; 
6,1; 25,6; 28, 3 (corresponding to woAtopxovpevovs above) ; 36, 3; 
37) 33 42,6; 58,13 67,2; 69, 1; viii. 104, 4. 

“ Mutually ’’ —i. 23, 2; 30, 4 (dvrixabeLopevor) ; 48, 3; ii. 84, 3; 
86,5; Vv. 55, I- 

“‘ Over against ’’’ —i1. 75,6; 77,1; 83, 3; 85, 2; iii. 11, 1. 

“ Instead’ — vi. 4, 6; vil. 13, 2 (dvreuBiBacar). 


The principal reason why Thucydides uses so many avrté 
compounds, of which Herodotus employs only 36, appears to 
be his fondness for antithesis and the balancing of ideas. 

Thucydides often uses évf in composition, with the force 
of “in addition” or “afterward.” Examples are ézravaBv- 
Bal, ériBidw, éridtadpdpopat, érixabatpéw, émixatayouat, ere 
peTaTréuTropat, émimapavéw, émimAnpdopmat, émitadaitwpéw, 
érrodethw, epaipéomar, érreEéracis, émiotrovdn, and émitéxyvnots, 
as cited above, and émipavOava, i. 138, 3; émixtdopat, i. 144, 
I; iv. OF, I. 

Examples of the use of zpécompounds may be found by 
reference to the lists. The force of the prefix is generally 
temporal, but sometimes local. 


Class 11. — Compound denominatives : — 

dywvoberéw, iii. 38, 4. dvdpayabifoua, ii. 63, 2; iii. 40, 4. dpyupodo- 
yew, ii. 69, 1; iii. 19, 2; viii. 3. 1. dptoromotéopat, iv. 30, 2; vii. 39, 2; 
viii. 95, 3; I01, 2, 3; 108, 4; cf. vii. 40, 1. dpxatordoyeéw,! vii. 69,2. at 
Tovoj.éopat, i. 144,23; ii. 72, 1; vi. 84, 3; Vili. O1, 3. avrovyeddla, i. 
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138, 3. Bowrapxéw,! ii. 2, 1; iv. gt. Seewvorotéopat, iv. 103, 13 viii. 
101, 2. dvcavacyerew,! vii. 71,6. evmpayéw, ii. 60,2; vi. 16, 4. evra- 
xréw, Vili. 1, 4. trmoxparéopat,! vi. 71, 2. tarmopaxew, iv. 124, 3. igo- 
potpew, vi. 16, 4; 39, 1. loovopéopat,! vi. 38, 5. Kxaxomrpayéw, ii. 43, 5; 
iv. 55, 2. KaxoTuxéw,! ii. 60, 3. KaAALeréouat, vi. 83,2. Aopopéew, vi. 
98, 3; again only in Pollux. Adoyozrrotéw, vi. 38, 1. vavxparéw, vii. 60, 2. 
£evorpopew, vii. 48, 5. spoyvwpovew, ii. 97,6. dpovoéw, viii. 75,2. moAv- 
avdpéw,! vi. 17, 2. adnpopopew, i. 5, 3; 6, 1. otrodoréopat,! iv. 39, 2. 
TaXuvavTéw, Vi. 31, 33 34,5. ptAodtxew, i. 77,1. tAoxad€w,! ii. 40, 1. 
piAorpivéw,! vi. 18, 2 (or puAoKpwvéw). PtAovetxéw, iii. 82,8; iv. 64,1; 
V. 43) 235 FEI, 4; vii. 71, 1. — 33 


Class III. — Simple denominatives : — 

arrixi{w, iii. 62, 2; viii. 87,1. Secvow,! viii. 74, 3. Sypoctow, iii. 68, 
3- SrAacroopat,! i. 69, 4. EAAnviCopar, ii. 68, 5. Aretpoopat, ii. 102, 3. 
Oadraccevw,! vii. 12, 3. Oerafw,) viii. 1, 1. OwpaxiLw, ii. 100, 6. fepoopuas, - 
v. 1. Kxepadratow, iii. 67,73; vi. 91, 7; viii. 53, 1. «xvpardopuat,! iii. 89, 2. 
Anorevdu, iv. 2,3; 45,2; 66,1; 76,53 Vv. 14, 3; vii. 18, 3. preAcroopau,! 
iv. 26,8. dé7Atrevw, vi. 91, 4; viii. 73, 4. dorpaxi{ouat, i. 135, 33. iii. 
73) 3- moAepnoopuat,! i. 36, 13 57, 2, 33 Vv. 98. otdynpdopat, iv. 100, 2. 
oravpow,! vi. 100, 1; vii. 25,7. Texunptow,! i. 3, 33 9, 3; iii. 104, 6. 
torepi{w, vi. 69, 1. ppuxrwpéopau, iii. 80, 2. — 22 


Class 1V. — Desideratives : — 

draAXNakeiw,! i. 95,6; iii. 84,15 viii. 89, 2 (v.2.). vavpaxnoete, viii. 
79, 3; again only in Suidas and Photius. {vpBacelw,? viii. 56, 3. mapa- 
Swoeiw,? iv. 28, 2. moreunoeiw,! i. 33, 3. —5 

These forms seem to be a peculiarity of the Old Attic dia- 
lect. Marcellinus, 52, characterizes them as archaic, and 
Moeris, 189, has the following comment: «vyoelew "Artixos, 
KYnoTIKaS Exe “EXAnUKaS. 

Total number of verbs — 383. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Class 1. — With a-privative : — 


dBacirevtos, ii. 80, 5 (twice). dypados, i. 40, 2; il. 37, 33 43, 3- 
dnoontos, Vi. 70, 3; vii. 44, 3- axupos, iii. 37,3. dAnrros, i. 37,5; 82, 
4; 143, 5. apdprupos, ii. 41, 4. dvapndioByrytos, i. 132, 5. davayraye- 
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vioros,! ii. 45, 1; iv. 92,7. dvexBaros,! iii. 98,1. dyéAeyxros, v. 85; vi. 
53, 2. avegevperos, iii. 87, 3. dvemtBovAevros,! iii. 37, 2. dvemcecnys,) iii. 
66,2. dvertraxtos,! vii. 69,2. dvexéyyvos, iv. 55,2; again only in Hesy- 
chius. dvvromros, iii. 43, 2. dfvyxporyros,! viii. 95,2. dafvpBaros,? iii. 
46, 3. a€dvvraxros, vi. 72, 4. domAos, iv. 9,2; 94,1. ddptoros, i. 139, 2. 
arapaKAnTos,! ii. 98, 3. amrepiowros,! i. 41,2. dwrepioxerros,! iv. 108, 4. 
drdovs, Vii. 34, 5,7. dmperns, ii. 36, 4; iii. 57, 1; 67, 43 v. 46,13 INT, 
4; vi. 11,6; vii. 68,2. ampodvAaxros,! iv. 55,1. dppworos, viii. 83, 2. 
doéAnvos,! iii. 22,1. doTaciacros, i. 2,5. dretyioros, i. 2,2; 5, 13 64, 
1,2; 91,7; ii. 80,8; ill. 33,23 94,4; 102,23; iv. 43,15 viii. 31, 3; 35; 
33 41,23 44,2; 50,53; 51,1; 62,2; 107,1. adrptBys, iv. 8, 6; 29, 3. 
drupavvevros,) i. 18, 1. — 33 


Class 11.— Compound adjectives with first element other 
than a preposition : — 

dyxdpados,! iii. 49, 1; iv. 134,25 vii. 71,4. dpxatorporos,! i. 71, 2. 
avryKoos, i. 133. avrddexa,? v. 20, I. avrodixos, v. 18, 2, in a treaty. 
avroroXls, V. 79,1; inatreaty. adbroreAys, v. 18, 2, in a treaty. dexd- 
mAcOpos,? vi. 102, 2. Sexnpuepos, v. 26, 2; 32, 5, 6, 7; vi. 7, 43 10, 3. 
88paxpos, iii. 17, 3. Speravoedys, vi. 4,5. SvoéuBaros,! iv. 10, 3. Sdao- 
Sos, i. 107, 3. SvowpdoBaros,! iv. 129, 4. Svompocodes, i. 130; v. 65, 1. 
evarroBaros,” iv. 30, 3. evamrore/xurros, Vi. 75, 1. everiOeros, vi. 34, 4. 
evédodos, vi. 66, 2 (v./.). edxabaiperos,! vii. 18, 2. evAnmros, vi. 85, 2. 
eiperaxeipioros, vi. 85, 3. ebrpoaodes, Vi. 57,2. et’mpopdatoros,! vi. 105, 
2. evoxéracTos, V. 71, I. ypurédeoTos,! iii. 3, 6. looSiatros,! i. 6, 4. 
igoxivdvvos,! vi. 34, 7. laovopos, iii. 62, 3; as proper name in Andocides ; 
icovonia, Hdt. igorAarys, iii. 21, 3. xaxo€vveros,? vi. 76,3. Aerrdyews,! 
i. 2,5. pacreyopdpos, iv. 47, 3. puptopopos, vii. 25,6. veoxardoraros,! 
iii. 93, 2. GpoBwutos, iii. 59, 2; again only in Pollux and Hesychius. 
dpoyvwpuy, viii. 92, 2,6. Spooxevos,! ii. 96,1; iii. 95, 3. Spuwyxerns, iv. 
97, 4; again only in. Hesychius. éxAstaywyds, vi. 25,2; 31, 3; vili. 25, 
1; 30, 2. wadatonrAovros,! viii. 28, 3. wevrnxovraeris, V. 32, 5. mwevrn- 
KOVTOUTYS, V. 27,1. woAvedys, vii. 71, 4. woAvowvos, i. 138, 5. iAérar- 
pos, ili. 82, 4. — 46 


Class 111. —Compound adjectives with prepositional pre- 
‘fix : — 


dpgidnptros,} iv. 134, 1. ddtoBipryros,! vi. 6, 2. dvdyparrros,' 1. 129, 
3- dvabdoros, iii. 52, 2; again only in Pollux. dvriAexros, iv. 92, 4; again 
only in Pollux. dxdxporos, vii. 27, 5. dadA«xros, vi. 68, 2. &d8nAos, iv. 
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68,5. Sudxevos, iv. 135,13 Vv. 71, 33 72, 3- Stapxys, i. 15, 13 vi. go, 4. 
deryjovos, ii. 38, 1. xAtays, i. 97,2; iv. 52,13 55, 2 (or €AXurys). ex- 
mvoros,! iii. 30,1; iv. 70, 2; viii. 42,1. &xozovdos, iii. 68, 1. €AXtmys, 
iv. 63, 1; v.13 vi. 69, 1; vii. 8, 2. Eupuabos, vi. 22. éfdyyeAros, viii. 
14,1; again only in Etymologicum Magnum. ézdyrys, vii. 79, 2; again 
only in Suidas. ézdparos, ii. 17,1; viii. 97,1. émOadAaccidtos, iv. 76, 3. 
éxuxAtvys, vi. 96,2. éxBards, ii. 41, 4. Epodos, vi. 66, 2 (v.1.). epop- 
pos, iii. 76 (v..). KardyyeAros, vii. 48, 1. peOdpros, ii. 18, 23 27, 2; 98, 
1; iv. 56,2; 91; 99; 128, 2; 130,23 Vv. 3,53 41,23 54,1, 43 vill. 10, 3; 
98, 2. peraxtyyTos, V. 21, 3. vyxAvs, vii. 5,4. €uuBaryptos,! v. 76, 1,. 
3- §vpBorntos, i. 77,1; again only in Hesychius. {vppopos,? iv. 93, 4. 
Evwédedros,! viii. 42, 1. Evvdporos, ii. 74, 3. mapadadracatdws, vi. 62, 3 
(cf. ért-). mapaxeAevoros,! vi. 13, 1. mapdorovdos, iv. 23, I. weptatpe- 
r6s,! ii. 13, 5. meptypamrds, vii. 49, 2. meptopyys, iv. 130, 4. mepizAeuws, 
iv. 13, 3. mpOmAous, Vi. 44, 3; 46, I. mpooaywyds, i. 21,1. mpooeraipt- 
ords,! viii. 100, 3. mpodvAakis, i. 117, 1. tardvopos, ii. 76,2. taroreAgs,! 
i. 19; 56; 66; 80, 3; ii. 9,4; v. 111, 4; vii. 57, 4 (twice), 5. — 46 


Thucydides uses a number of periphrases formed by verbal 
adjectives in combination with yfyvoua: and elvat. Examples 
are éxmvaotos yiyverOat, éEdyyertos yiyverOa, and Katayyen- 
Tos ylyveoGat, as referred to above; é«ALm7s elvat, i. 97, 2; iv. 
55, 2; é€AdALrys elvat, v. 1; vi. 69, 1; €dAdLras ylyverOat, vii. 
8, 2; émiterés yiyveoOa, i. 141, 6. 


Class IV. — Adjectives in -dns : — 


iaOpwdys,) vii. 26, 2; viii. 25, 5. Kxopumwdys, ii. 62, 1; v. 68, 2. xpr 
prywdys,) iv. 36, 2; vi. 103, 1; vii. 78, 5; 84, 4. Aoxpwdys,! iii. 107, 3. 
pv0uadys, i. 21, 15 22, 4. veodanwdys, v. 34, 1; 67, 1; vil. 19, 33 58, 3 
(twice) ; viii. 5,1. mnAwdys, vi. 101, 3. tAGIys, iv. 8, 6; 29, 3. —8 


Thucydides shows a fondness for these forms in -wédys. 
They are uncommon elsewhere in Attic prose. Besides the 
above, he uses the following : — 


aiparw0oys, ii. 49, 2. ywrddys, viii. 104, 5. éAwdys, vii. 47, 2. ALtuva- 
dns, V. 7,4. Aotmwdys, i. 23, 3. pavtwdys, iv. 39, 3. dxAwdys, vi. 24, 2. 
meTpwons, iv. 9,2. powdys, iv. 24,5. Tapaxwoys, i. 49, 4. Sdarddys, iii. 
23) 5: 
1 Again only after B.C. 300. 2 Only here. 
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Six, while not occurring earlier, are common to Thucydides 
and Hippocrates : — 


aiparwons, Aruvwdys, Aotpwddys, dyAWSys, powdys, ddarwdys. 


Class V.— Adjectives in -xés:— 


dudnptxos, iv. 67, 3. yapuxds, ii. 15, 5; vi. 6,2. exwAnxrixds, viii. 92, 
7. €mtxovptxds, iv. §2, 2; vii. 48, 5; viii. 25, 2; 28,5; 55, 3- €pwrexds, 
vi. 54,13 57,33 59,1. ératptxds, iii. 82, 6; viii. 48, 3. mretpwrexds, iii. 
94, 3; 102, 6. Anor(p)exds, i. 4; 13, 5; ii. 69, 1; and with p, iv. 9, 1. 
EvpBarixes,! vi. 103, 3; viii. 71, 13 91, 1. dAtyapyexds, vi. 60, 13 viii. 
72,2. GmAutexos, iv. 73, 43 124, 13 v. 6,5; vi. 23,13 72,43 vii. 11, 3; 
75) 7- torepxds, i. 10, 4; 84, 3; 121, 2; ii. 39, 13 43, 4; 89, 93 iv. 55, 
2; v. 69,2. oracwwrixds, iv. 130, 4; vii. 57, 113 viii. 92, 4. oTrparwwrt- 
Kos, Vili. 83, 3. poptyytxds, vi. 88,9. ppouptxds,! v. 80, 3 (v./.). pvya- 
dixds, Vi. 92, 2. —I17 


Class V1. — Various simple adjectives : — 


Bpacidetos,? v. 67, 1; 71, 3; 72, 3- Sdravos, v. 103, 1 = Saraynpds. 
éyxdpotos, ii. 76, 4; vi. 99, 3; Vii. 4,13 7, I. €vevnxoords, iii. 68, 5. 
vnitys,' ii. 24, 1; iv. 85,7; used both times with orpards. sepmrds, viii. 
86, 9. mevrnxoords, iii. 116, 2. Taxrds, iv. 16, 1; 65, 1. povupis, iv. 
13, 2. a 


Total number of adjectives — 159. 


ADVERBS. 


Class 1. — Not ending in -ws : — 


dxnpuxrei,! ii. 1 (cf. -ws, i. 146). dxoverei, iv. 73, 2. dpayxei, i. 143, 43 
iv. 73,2; V. 7,53 vii. 14, 33 Vili. 105, 3. dmoOe, v. 77, 6; Doric word 
in atreaty. avrofoei,! ii. 81, 4; iii. 74, 25 113, 6; v. 3,23 viii. 23,2; 62, 
2; 71,1. Butyy, iv. 8,7. eeXovrndov,! viii. 98, 2. €beAovri;! viii. 2, 1. 
éxagraxooe, iv. 55, 1; viii. 5, 3 (cf. -Bev, also used by Thuc.). éxaora- 
xov, iii. 82, 1; v. 20,2. Aoyadny,! iv. 4,2; 31,2; vi. 66,2. dmrorépwoe, 
i. 63, 13 v. 65, 4. Gmwortody, viii. 71, 2. ovdaucbev, iv. 72,2. ovdapoce, 
v. 49, 4 (cf. -ov). mavoexnoia, ii. 16,1; iii. 57, 2. wavraxdce, vii. 42, 2 
(cf. -Bev, -7, -ov). modAaxobev, iv. 6, 2; vi. 32, 3; 453 Vii. 14,2. modA- 
Aaxdoe, ii. 47, 3 (cf. -7, -ov). mpdrptra, ii. 34, 2. omopddyy, ii. 4, 4. 
trovopndoy,? vi. 100, 1. poppndov,! ii. 75, 2; iv. 48, 4. — 23 


1 Again only after B.C. 300. 2 Only here. 
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Class IJ. Ending in -ws (these now become the common 
fori): 


Afsacavirrag, i. 20,1. ddnAws, i. 92; vi. 58,1. ddoxyrus, iii. 45, 6 
lv. 17, 4. dus, iv. 17, 4. aldvidis, ii. 53,13 iv. 96,5; v. 8,43 9 73 
vil. 3,15 23,18. dAoyerrus, i. 37, 13 iii. 45,6. dpeA@s, Vi. 100, I. ave 
paven, il, 39,1. dverayxas, ii. 37, 3. dvertxAnTus, i. 92. dverpBovus, 
Vi. 54.5. dvOpumivung, iii. 40, 1. dvopoiws, i. 84,3. aytimddAws, viii. 87, 
4. dyumdmras, i. 146. dmaparytus, iii 84,1. drexdrus, i. 73, 13 ii. 8, 

» vill. O8, 4. dreotxdrws, Vi. 55, 2. dmreptoxerrus, iv. 10, I; vi. 57) 33 
Os, t. dwrcrrmy, i. 2, 15 iii. 83, 1. dmroypwvrws, i. 21, 13 vii. 77, 3- 
dmjiatay, vi. 48 (7.4). adrpordoxytus, iv. 29, 3; vil. 21, 4. daxpopact- 
wre, 1. du. 7: fii. 82,653 vi. 72,5; viii. 2,4. doadis, iv. 20, 2; 125, 1 
duacrray, vii at. Bpayéws, i. 97,2; 141, 35 iii, 61, 15 v. 9, 1. deaBo- 
Awe, vie ts. 2. Stahards, ii. 65,8. dkadepovrws, i. 38, 4; 138, 33 ii. 40, 
as Stutys vill O8. 3. dagopws, vi. 18.7; vii. 71,6. derAaotws, viii. 1, 
3. dyaparay. i. 701; vi 92.2. dumAqjerus, iii. 82, 4. evdeeorépws, ii. 
AG 2s ive gard. derarws. v.70. dxebavaig. 1. Ot, 3. extpOoves, i. 75, 1; 
Wi, Sa. 8S. dpwreaws, vic 54. 3. droguas, i. 80. 4; iv 92, 53; vi. 83, 1 
eNererdss iv. 18. 4. elupyyras. i122. etaropes. viii. 36, 1. evrpare- 
Awe ii gt. te Gaporadcas, iii, 03. 2. Opacéas, viii. 103, 2. nepbaews, iii. 
IANO. Asrreamy i. 1a gs vie 10g. 3. Gpotorpores. Vi. 20. 3. Srorepes, 
A wN of mepadess VEO S33: vil rr. 3. woNemions. iii. 65. 3: 66, 1: iv 
Th. vem VELL S3. 3. rpounpcortes. ii, 43. 1. oreyares. iv. 100, 4 


wears ES. 3. rales. iii rg: $3. 3. crores. vi. 53. 2.3: 
Nis aN a. SRS ONS QL Sc. itl. 65. 3. yaXererrepes. ii. 50. 
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fifth century. This explains why many words in Thucydides 
occur again only in late writers, who imitate the historian. 

3. His preference for nouns over verbs, and for the abstract 
over the concrete, for the sake of adding to the majesty of 
his style; his desire to be logical and precise in expression ; 
and his fondness for antithesis and paronomasia, caused him 
to draw more heavily than other writers upon certain classes 
of words. Whenever he failed to find the material which he 
required ready at hand, he doubtless supplied the deficiency, 
in conformity to the standards of the language, by words of 
his own creation; but to just what extent he was compelled 
to resort to this process it is impossible to state. It seems 
pretty certain, however, that such words as xaxofvveros, which 
has a genuinely Aeschylean ring and is used for the sake 
of paronomasia, avreEdpunots, érexdpoun, éréEodos, éreE€racis, 
MpoevolKnals, Mpoavaywpnols, mpoexpoBnots, and most of the 
triprothetic verbs were coined by Thucydides. 

4. The nature of the subject-matter causes the use of 
many peculiar terms, — military, nautical, political, geograph- 
ical, etc. 

The uniform distribution of neoterisms throughout the 
history, and the frequent occurrence of the same new word 
in both halves of the work, is an indication that the whole 
received its present form at some one time subsequent to the 
war, and is an argument against Ullrich’s hypothesis regard- 
ing the manner of its composition. 

The total number of new words in Thucydides, according 
to the preceding investigation, is 957. 


VIII. 


APPENDIX. 


oe Gemecee 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL SESSION, HARTFORD, 
Conn., 1898. 


TREASURER’S REPORT (Pp. iv). 

INDEX (p. Ixvi). 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD (p. 1xix). 

List OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS (p. Ixxvi). 
CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. xCii). 
List OF OFFICERS SINCE ORGANIZATION (p. xciv). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION (p. xcvi). 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE AT THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL 


SESSION (HARTFORD). 


Charles D. Adams, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
James Turney Allen, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Sidney G. Ashmore, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. Edmund Barss, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
Isbon T. Beckwith, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
C. P. Bill, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Elizabeth H. du Bois, High School, New York. 
Carlton L. Brownson, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
W. S. Burrage, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mitchell Carroll, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
William L. Cushing, Westminster School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Martin L. D’Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Emily H. Dutton, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, Barnard College, New York. 
Herman L. Ebeling, Miami University, Oxford, O. 
W. A. Eckels, Baltimore, Md. 
L. H. Elwell, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Arthur Fairbanks, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Edwin W. Fay, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 

Cleveland, O. . 
‘ Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Alfred Gudeman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Karl P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
J. E. Harry, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
H. W. Hayley, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
F. M. Hazen, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Arthur W. Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
D. H. Holmes, New York City, N. Y. 
H. M. Hopkins, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. H. Huddilston, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Andrew Ingraham, Swain Free School, New Bedford, Mass. 
A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
George Dwight Kellogg, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Lida Shaw King, Packer Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 
Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

i [ovER] 


American Philological Association. 


Gunzalez Loige, Bron Mawr Cullege, Brvn Mawr, Pa 

F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

James LD. Meeker. Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Elmer T. Merrill, Weslevan University, Middletuwn, Conn. 

J. Leverett Moore, Vassar Cullege, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 

Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Frank W. Niculson, Weslevan University, Middletown, Conn. 

James M. Paton, Weslevan University, Middletown, Conn. 

Esnest M. Pease, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, ©. 

Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Levon J. Kichardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 

W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

E. G. Sihier, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

H. de Forest Smith, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

Herbert Weir Smyth, Brvn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, HL 

John H. Walden, Cambridge, Mass. 

Winifred Warren, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mary C. Welles, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Andrew F. West, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

J. D. Wolcott, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

John Henry Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

[Total, 66.] 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HARTFORD, CONN., July 5, 1898. 


The Thirtieth Annual Session was called to order at 3.10 P.M. in 
the Latin Room at Trinity College, by the President, Professor 
Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Bryn Mawr College, presented the following report : — 


1. The Executive Committee has elected as members of the Associa- 
tion : — 


Dr. James T. Allen, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Prof. Newton Lloyd Andrews, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Prof. Mark Bailey, Jr., State University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Cecil K. Bancroft, Esq., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. D. M. Birmingham, Napa College, Napa, Cal. 
Dr. William S. Burrage, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Prof. J. B. Carter, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Prof. W. H. Crogman, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Arthur Detmers, Esq., Central High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Miss Elizabeth H. du Bois, Boys’ and Girls’ High School, 130 East 60th St, 
New York, N. Y. 
Miss Emily Helen Dutton, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Prof. F. W. Finke, St. Paul’s College, St. Paul Park, Minn. 
Dr. J. F. Frisbee, Latin School, Lewiston, Me. 
Prof. Newton S. Fuller, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Frank Amner Gallup, Esq., Colgate Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Prof. Edwin Luther Green, Central University, Richmond, Ky. 
H. H. Hilton, Esq., 9 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass. 
Dr. David H. Holmes, New York City. 
Dr. Herbert M. Hopkins, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
- Prof. Geo. B. Hopson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 
Dr. J. H. Huddilston, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. Chas. S. Ingham, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Prof. A. P. Keil, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 
Dr. William Hamilton Kirk, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Prof. John J. McCook, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
Clarence L. Meader, Esq., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Prof. F. C. Merchant, University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. D. 
Prof. S. G. Mitchell, Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky. 
ili 


aq: 


Iv American Philological Association. 


Prof. Edward Clark Morey, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 


Prof. Lewis F. Mutt, College of the City of New York, N. Y. 


Prof. F. H. Potter, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 
Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, TIL 
Harry de Forest Smith, Esq., Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Glanville Terrell, Esq., 17 Trowbridge Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


Prof. C. E. Thompson, Ewing College, Ewing, Ill. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Miss Mary C. Welles, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Dr. Harry Langford Wilson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. J. D. Wolcott, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Prof. E. D. Wright, Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. . 
eof. George H. Young, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 


2. The TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS for 1897 (Vol. XXVIII) were 
issued in December. Separate copies of the PROCEEDINGS may be obtained 


of the Secretary or of the publishers. 


3. The Report of Publications by members of the Association since 
July 1, 1897, showed a record of books, pamphlets, and articles by about 


sixty members. 


Professor Smyth then presented his report as Treasurer for the year 


1897-98 : — 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance from 1896-97. . . . . ...e. 
Membership dues. . . . . «. © « © « 
Life Membership. . . . 2... + « « 
JAYTO@AYS: 4) o> e. e  S es e ow 
Initiation fees . . 2. 2. 6 0 ew ew ew 
Sales of Transactions .. . oo 


Dividends Central New England ‘ic Western R.R. . 


Offprints . . . 2. 2 6 « « 
Interest. ...02 -«. © &- @ @ Ms 


Total receipts forthe year . . . ... 


EXPENDITURES. 
Transactions and Proceedings ole cinerea 
Committee of Twelve . . . : ° 
Salary of Secretary . . . es Sy et. eee 
Postage . . . Se, ie Se We oe 


Stationery and Job Printing S tec tae GS: 
Incidental (telegrams, etc.) . . . 2 « « 
Expressage. . 2. . 2 2 © © © 2 0 « 
Binding. « «© «© 6 # 4 © © © w « 


Total expenditures for the year. . . » « «© © 
Balance, July 1, 1898 «© . «. © © « «© «© «© e 


- 15.38 


- $942.00 


.  §0.00 


« 240.00 
» 195.00 


. 251.17 
‘ 6.00 


3.80 


$872.51 
230.77 
250.00 
40.08 
16.50 
4-73 
1.90 
7-65 


$769.33 


1403.35 
$2472.68 


$1424.14 
1048.54 


$2472.68 


Proceedings for July, 1808. v 


The President then appointed the following committees : — 


On Officers for 1898-99: Professors Perrin, Lodge, and Tarbell. 

On Time and Place of Meeting in 1899: Professors Sihler, Ashmore, and 
Gudeman. 

To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors Merrill and Elwell. 


The reading of papers was then begun. At this time there were 
present about forty members. At subsequent meetings the number 
was increased to over sixty. 


1. Notes on Cicero, Cato Mator, by Dr. Charles Knapp, of Bar- 
nard College. 


1. § 28. Orator metuo .. . mitis oratio. 

Reid, Meissner, Rockwell, Egbert, and Bennett maintain that sed famen bal- 
ances omnino, a view at first sight most natural, since omnino ... sed, omnino 

. Sed tamen, omnino ... autem are standing combinations (Nagelsbach, 
Sulsstik®, p. 727). Here, however, the real, logical antithesis is not between the 
clauses introduced by ommnino and sed tamen. If omnino and sed famen were 
correlative, the ultimate meaning would of course be, ‘Though . . . yet,’ i.e. we 
should make Cicero declare the commendatory statement est decorus ... oratio 
to be true én spite of the truth of the egually commendatory statement, canorum 
tllud . ..annos. Cicero could no more have written this than we could say, 
‘Though the orator has some good points, his excellences make him commend- 
able.’ 

So much for negative criticism. Let us now for a moment forget the omnino- 
clause. The other clauses =‘ As for the orator, I fear... yet after all,’ i.e. 
‘Though, I fear, . . . yet after all.’ This arrangement of ideas is unimpeach- 
able, for the commendatory statement, decorus . . . oratio, is held to be true ts 
spite of the truth of the derogatory statement, canorum ... annos. 

Coming now to the omnino-clause, we must note that it has to do only with 
what precedes. Its function is to soften the admission just made, that in one 
department of activity — oratory — strength diminishes as years increase. It has 
therefore, in reality, the value of a corrective clause in direct dependence on 
metuo... languescat. 

Editors have erred because Cicero has not expressed himself with the care 
requisite to bring out the logical relation of the various elements of his thought. 
Had he said simply, orator .. . senectute, quamquam canorum ... annos, be- 
ginning a new sentence at sed famen, all would have been well. The introduc- 
tion of est enim . . . wirium, however, \ed to a complete change in the structure 
of the sentence, since a guamguam-ciause after that, referring back to orator 

. . senectutle, would have been most awkward. Cicero might, indeed, have had 
recourse to another expedient, namely, that of expressing the thought of ¢s¢ enim 
-.. vtrium by a causal cum-clause preceding orator ... senectute. The quam- 
quam-clause might then have been expressed, but the net result of such an ar- 
rangement would have been the sacrifice of the powerful effect now gained from 
the emphatic position of oravor. 
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Oe thew Tyee Piece ne pent daa atrepnitl, osa. be hes heen wavmg. ~¥ ver 
ee L.qgs 2 esctubanl soe Mh. candin, @ sews Ynakes hun pr ob U say, 

(Ver deere gy 6 th ek oe eg eman the. vad Critic $s well -doumite?, what 
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of it?’ The sharp adversative asyndeton at ne sint is then worth noting. Mon 
sunt, then, is impossible, whereas ne siné is most appropriate. We may therefore 
adopt the latter reading in defiance of Mss. authority. 


In reply to a question by. Professor Ashmore, remarks were made 
by the author. 


2. Tacitus, Annads, iv. 12, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of Wash. 
ington and Lee University. 


Igitur contumaciam eius insectari, vetus Augustae odium, recentem Liviae 
conscientiam exagitare, ut superbam fecunditate, subnixam popularibus studiis 
inhiare dominationi apud Caesarem arguerent. atque haec callidis criminatoribus, 
inter quos delegerat Iulium Postumum, per adulterium Mutiliae Priscae inter inti- 
mos aviae et consiliis suis peridoneum, quia Prisca in animo Augustae valida, assem 
suapte natura potentiae anxiam insociabilem nurui efficiebat. 

Allen’s note, in his edition of the Anzads, points out the difficulties in the inter- 
pretation of the second of these sentences, with the various emendations by which 
scholars have attempted to obviate them. 

I propose to emend the italicized words as fullows: anus suaple ... anxtae 
insociabilis ... The errors on the part of the scribe implied by the corrections 
proposed are of the most obvious character. Further, I make Aaec the object of 
efficiebat, while its subject is Livia, understood from arguerent. This results in 
the following version of the passage: 

“Therefore, by harping on Agrippina’s contumacy, Sejanus fanned Augusta’s 
old hatred and Livia’s fresh remorse till they charged Agrippina before the em- 
peror, saying, that in pride of her progeny, and in reliance on the favor of the 
populace, she was plotting a usurpation. And all this (Livia) brought about with 
the help of crafty slanderers, and chiefly of Julius Postumus, who, owing to his 
liaison with Mutilia Prisca, had access to her (Livia's) grandmother (Augusta), 
and was therefore well suited to her (Livia’s) plans, — forasmuch as Prisca had 
strong influence with Augusta, who, as was to be expected of an old woman, was 
naturally anxious-to-retain her power, and had no intention of sharing (t#soctadilts) 
it with her granddaughter-in-law (Agrippina).” 


3- On Lucian, Zimon 18, by Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 


In his interesting Notes on Luctan, PAPA., xvii., xi.-xv., Professor Francis G. 
Allinson discusses 7imon 18 in a way that I cannot believe to be sound: I vent- 
ure, therefore, to offer another interpretation and discussion of that passage and 
to seek to maintain the integrity of the traditional text where Mr. Allinson believes 
it to be corrupt. 

It seems probable to Professor Allinson that Lucian wrote xooxlyov in this pas- 
sage, instead of the traditional xodlvyov. Before examining his three arguments as 
such, I may be pardoned for dwelling for a moment on a minor but not altogether 
unimportant point. 

In Plato, Gorg. 493 B, it appears highly probable that in the words érépws 
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rowbran Terpnuévun Kooxivux the participle rerpnuévwe is merely a gloss on rovwv- 
trax. (See Mr. Adam's note on révr rowirwr xal dxovolwy in Apol. 26 A, and 
Thompson on Gorg. 493 B.) The view that rerpnuévux is a gloss seems to 
be supported by the next sentence in the Gorgias. It may be added that Profes- 
sor Allinson seems guilty of an inaccuracy when he speaks of a “ perforated sieve.” 
rerpnuévos (80, too, Terpurnuévos) may mean either “perforated”? or “ having 
interstices.” 

Of Professor Allinson’s three arguments I am tempted to say, oréyey od 
Suvayra. In the first place, the reference to the jar of the Danaids does not 
“immediately” follow the clause in which xoglvov occurs. What immediately 
follows is a clause involving quite a different figure and standing as a barrier be- 
tween the xédqdivos and the wlfos. We need not, therefore, treat the second and 
third arguments until we have examined the earlier part of the passage in its rela- 
tion to what follows. 

Wealth, reluctant to revisit Timon, asks Zeus: “ Will he (Timon) ever stop 
bailing me out as fast as he can, as though from a basket with a hole in it, before 
I have wholly flowed in; wishing to get ahead of the inflow, lest, tumbling in 
faster than he can bail me out, I overflood him?” This translation fails to do 
justice to the original in one particular, — that the words womwep éx xoplvou rerpv- 
wnuévou precede the metaphor. Wealth is naturally first thought of as gold, with 
which conception a basket is not at all inconsistent. Then wealth is said to flow 
in, an easy shift of language, —in fact, hardly a shift at all (cf., e.g., diad/. mar. 
12,1; Jupp. trag. 2; de merc. cond. 7; and— particularly —a@iall. inf. 11, 4). 
But the notion of flowing, as specifically applicable to water, is insisted on in 
éxcppo}y. But the figure shifts in the next clause. One need not insist on the 
fact that in coupling Uwépayr)os and éxcweowr Lucian is uniting liquid with solid; 
éxixdvow strictly excludes the image of any small vessel and suggests that we have 
passed, unwarned, to the bailing of a‘leaky ship (cf. avig. 16). This might be 
thought decisive against the proposed change of reading, but there is more to 
follow. 

The sentence beginning with ware is to be connected with the preceding by 
supplying a slight ellipsis. ‘And so [if I go to him] I expect to carry water to 
the jar of the Danaids and to bail in to no purpose, because the vessel is not water- 
tight, but what runs in will be poured out almost before it has run in; so much 
wider [in proportion to the inflow] is the gap in the jar and [so] unhindered the 
exit [of the water].” In this sentence I would call attention first to the fact that 
the position of Wealth has shifted. Before, he was the thing that flowed in, was 
- bailed out, tumbled in, threatened to overflood ; now he expects to act as water- 
carrier and bail in like water — what but his unpersonified self, wealth ? 

Again, we see here even more clearly than before how Lucian becomes the 
victim of his own metaphor, associated metaphors fading one into the other, and 
the element of personification tending to still greater confusion. 

Again, it seems quite plain that the only part of the traditional imagery of the 
myth of the Danaids that Lucian has distinctly in mind here is the pouring of 
water into a broken jar. Nothing is said of the sieve when the jar is spoken of. 
Indeed, it would be out of place. It is only the leakiness of the receptacle that 
is in point. Thus Professor Allinson’s second argument is answered, and the third 
is without weight. 
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The best parallel to the shifting metaphor in this passage —at least, in all 
Lucian — is in 7%mon 8, which should be carefully compared. In the elevated 
language of other Greek writers we find the same tendency. Cf. Soph. O. 7. 22- 
30, Ant. 531-535, £7. 1290 sq. Another excellent example is to be found in 
Plato, 4po/. 30 E-31 (man for horse; gnat(?) for gadfly). 

I note in conclusion the modern Greek phrase ferarwyuévo caddie = “ unordent- 
Jicher Mensch” (Jannaris, Echo, p. 25). 


4. Note on a Certain Greek Form of Contrasted Clauses in 
Protasis, by Professor L. H. Elwell, of Amherst College. 

Remarks were made by Professors Sihler, Earle, Elwell, and 
Holmes. An abstract of the paper is withdrawn by the author. 


5. The latter part of Lucretius, and Epicurus zepi perewpwv, by 
Professor E. G. Sihler, of New York University. 


The greater part of Lucretius V. and all of VI. might be summarized in the 
words of Horace from the sfer Brundusinum 97: 


‘dein Gnatia lymphis 
Iratis extructa dedit risusque iocosque, 
Dum flamma sine tura liquescere limine sacro 
Persuadere cupit. Credat Iudaeus Apella, 
Non ego: namaque deos didici securum agere aevum 
Nec, siquid miri faciat natura, deos id 
Tristes ex alto caelt demittere tecto,’ 


Thus in the earlier stage of his career; but the pensioner of Maecenas and the 
court poet who wrote the carmen saeculare for the princeps could not well make 
a savage attack on the Etruscan religion or make propaganda for Epicureanism. 
Nor was the tremendous earnestness of Lucretius any part of Horace’s ingenium. 
That earnestness of L. is not inconsistent with reverential humility towards the 
emancipator of his soul and founder of his sect, I. 66-79, ITI. 1 sqq., 1042 sqq., 
V. 8 sq. I am not inclined to consider it psychologically probable that a man 
like L. would satisfy himself with a mere abstract or compend like the letter to 
Herodotus, with anything short of the great fons doctrinae, the 37 books of Epi- 
curus wepl @ucews; particularly when we consider that a mere di/eftante Epicurean, 
Calpurnius Piso, had according to Comparetti’s computation three copies of the 
voluminous work in his villa at Herculaneum, the carbonized remnants in the 
Museo Nazionale at Naples being too scanty to permit inferences. The direct 
and full study of Epicurus’ great work also is made more probable by the solid 
proportion of the element in Lucretius of controversial analysis and censure of 
other schools, and particularly of the Stoics, although these latter are never men- 
tioned by name (v. George P. Eckman, 7%e Controversial Elements in Lucre- 
tius, N. Y. Univ. ’98), elements not in themselves attractive to the general reader. 
Hence I do not believe that Ivo Bruns (Lucrez-studien, Freiburg, ’84) proves his 
main thesis, viz., that L, in the course of elaborating his theme, determined 
quietly to omit the theory of cognition, 7d xavomxédy ; it was a distinct thing from 
the doctrine proper wep! @ucews, and a particular scroll was devoted to it, Diog- 
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enes L. X. 27 wept xpirnplov 7 xaywy. The great aim of L. is purgare pectora ; 
drapaila L. VI. 24. 

Now L. I.-IV. present substantially what Epicurus called 4 yrhows puctodo- 
yla. But L. V. and VI. are apt to make the impression of a mass, a congeries, 
of unrelated or ill-related matter. As for V. the very exordium announces a com- 
plex theme: creation of organic beings, persistence of created types, essentially 
physical nature of mind, deception by visions ; my next theme (rationts ordo): 
this organic universe is perishable (Diog. L. 10, 74 @@aprot of xécpor); earth, 
sky, sea, stars, sun, moon, established by association of matter; creation of 
living beings out of the earth; primitive civilization ; origin of speech ; absence 
of conscious purpose in the movement of heavenly bodies; no teleology; no 
divine providence. These themes are actually found in b. V. though in somewhat 
different order. Beginning with Lucr. V. 509 sqq. we notice that characteristic 
mark of Epicurus’ wept perewpwv, — two or three or more theories to explain one 
phenomenon, a loose eclecticism utterly foreign to the rigid dogmatism of L. I.- 
IV. A parallel table will best exhibit themes and sequence of themes: 


Ep. to Pythocles. 
Diog. L. X. 85 sq. Lucr. V. 


Sun, moon, and “ the other stars.” 509 Motion of stars. 


Size of sun. 
Decline and filling of moon. 
Face in moon. 
Eclipses. 

rdiis wepiddou. 
Length of night and day. 
Clouds. 

Rain. 
Thunder. 
Lightning. 
Thunderbolts. 
Waterspouts. 
Earthquakes. 
Winds. 

Hail. 

Snow. 

Dew. 
Hoarfrost. 
Ice. 

Rainbow. 
Halo of moon. 
Comets. 


Slower movement of some stars. 


Meteors. 


564 Size of sun. 
Heat of sun. 

614 Sun’s mutation of course in the 

year. 
650 Night. 
656 Periodicity of sunrise. 
680 Correlation of night and day. 
705 Moon’s phases 
751 Eclipses. 

(771-779 Résumé.) 

Book VI, 


96 Thunder. 

219 Lightning; optical phenomena. 

379 Destructive phenomena. 

451 Clouds. 

495 Rain. 

527 Snow, hail, hoarfrost, ice (a few 
lines only). 

535 Earthquakes. 

639 Etna. 

713 Nile (rise). 

738 Exhalation of Avernus. 

840 Certain puzzling changes of 
temperature. 

906-1082 Magnet. 


1090 Epidemics in general. 
1138 The plague at Athens. 
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The interest of Epicurus is mainly negative: 1) We must eliminate the idea 
of divine interference; 2) we must reject the postulate of a single natural explana- 
tion; cf. letter to Herodotus, § 76, letter to Pythucles, §§ 87, 97, 115 (xal &dXoe 
5é rpdwor els Td ToUTO Tedécar GpvOnrol eloiv). The knowledge of these concrete 
phenomena is a mere inferior corollary to atomism proper, to 7 ywhows pucwdoyla 
(Diog. L. 10, 85). The aim here, too, is not knowledge, but drapagla, and d6o- 
puBws Sav § 87, drapatla yriows § 95; — these concrete phenomena, moreover, 
(§ 86) wreovayty Exe kal ris yevéoews alrlay xal rijs ovalas rais alaOhoect cip- 
gwrov karnyoplav. The adhesion to one theory is treated with scorn as folly and 
conceit (§ 94); thus Epicurus gives four explanations of the changes of sun and 
moon (93); of decline and increase of moon, six, of clouds, four (99); of rain, 
four, of thunder, five (100); of lightning, seven (101, 102); of earthquakes, 
three, etc., etc. 

This unscientific attitude towards problems of science naturally brought the 
school into sharp contrast, particularly with the Peripatetic and Stoic schools, and 
marks the characteristic indiffereuce of E. to technical culture per se. Usener has 
collected the passages in his splendid work Lpicurea, Leipz. 1887, p. 170 sqq. 
But Usener himself professes to join Philodemus (Herculanean papyri, 2d colla- 
tion, I. fol. 152) broy[la]y rev[a] [Aa]uBdv[ec]» ws wepl riwwy éwiorod[ Oy] xal 
THs [wpos Wud ]ox\da w[elpt [ne]rewpwv ércrouys xr.é. But the notice of Philo- 
demus (who was a close contemporary of Lucretius and philosopher in ordinary 
to Calpurnius Piso) really is in the first place a prima facte proof that in his day 
this summary had a regular place among the writings of Epicurus. The creeping 
in of a spurious summary is most unlikely in a school in which the tpse dixitt of 
the master was zealously guarded. It is entirely possible that Philodemus, a man 
of wide attainments, had but a slight regard for this weakling among the intellect- 
ual progeny of Epicurus and would have been glad to have it cast aside as a 
bastard. The strongest argument for its genuineness, however, is afforded by the 
parallel of Lucretius’ themes. There, too, one has a feeling that both system and 
science are cast to the winds. Lucr. V. 620: ‘ #on, inquam, simplex his rebus 
reddita causa est.’ Cf. 729 sqq., 1151, TI. 702: ‘sunt aliquot quoque res quarum 
unam dicere causam non satis est, verum pluris unde una tamen sit ;’ as, e.g., 
when seeing a corpse lying at a distance (a direct and close inspection on our 
part being impossible), sword, poison, frost, or disease may have caused his 
death. And so in these physical phenomena, — positive and exclusive assevera- 
tions in this sphere are impossible. Cf. V. 526; of the motion of stars (V. 509 
sqq.) ¢kree conjectural theories; light of moon (575), ¢wo, periodicity of sun’s 
course (614 sqq.), fwo,; night (650), ¢wo, the correlation of day and night (680 
sqq.), “ree; moon’s phases (705 sqq.), saree; eclipses (750 sqq.), fo, thunder 
(VI. 96), zine, lightning (246), four, waterspouts (423), fwo, clouds (451), 
five; rain (495), fours earthquakes (535), four, rise of Nile (712), four, the 
category of possibility exhausts the resources of the language: Diog. L. 10, 93, 
évdéxerar .. . dpolws ... H xal... 9 wal; 95, xal duolws . . . Ere Se wal 
.. . Ere 8 evddyerar, . . . evidxerar 56; 95, SUvarac kal... xal; 107, évdé- 
xerac... ylvoro dy... dworéNeoww Av AauBdvor ...3 III, roe... Froe 
-..%. Lucr. V. 515 sqq., aut . . . est etiam quoque uti possit; 575 sq., sive 

. Sive; 637, fit quoque ut; 651 sq., aut .. . aut quia, also 658, 660, 682, 697; 
aut etiam quia, 701; potest, 705; est etiam quare, 715; 731 8q., cur mequeat ... 
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difficilest ratione docere; 753 sqq., cur luna queat . . . non posse putetur; 762, 
cur terra queat ...; 765, aliut nequeat; VI. 121, hoc etiam pacto ... viden- 
tur; 132, est etiam ratio, etc. Seneca (At. Quaest. VI. 20,5) with regard to the 
earthquake of 63 A.D. in referring to Epictrus’ theories of earthquakes: ‘ omnes 
istas posse esse causas Epicurus ait pluresque alias temptat, et a/tos qui aliquid 
unum ex iis esse adfirmaverunt, corripit, cum sit arduum de his quae coniectura 
sequenda sunt, a/iguid certi promittere,’ and so Seneca’s report contains the fol- 
lowing words or phrases of conjectural alternative statement: potest . . . potest 
... fortasse enim... fortasse .. . fortasse . . . fortasse ... fortasse. But 
L. has further themes which hardly come within the sphere of peréwpa: Etna, 
Nile, exhalation of Arvernus, odd changes of temperature in a certain spring, the 
magnet, epidemics, the plague of Athens. True; but his fundamental interest 
is that of ad /ythoclem 104, pbvov 6 wiOos dxéorw: dxéorat 5é, édy Tis Kadds Tots 
parvopévors dxoNovOay wepl Tar ddavey onuewrar; cf. 113,116. And so we see 
L. engaged in elaborate and ambitious efforts to apply the fundamental and ab- 
stract doctrines of atomism; e.g. in dealing with Etna, with Avernus, the magnet, 
g06 sqq., where the preliminary elaboration of first principles is carried on with 
such fulness that the poet apologizes, 919, ‘et nimium longis ambagibus est 
adeundum,’ and 1081, ‘nec tibi tam longis opus est ambagibus usquam, nec me 
tam multam hic operam consumere par est.’ And while it is the ambitious 
attempt to apply first principles (cf. Diog. L. 10, 116, rh» ray dpx Gr xal dweiplas 
Kal Trav ovyyevay rovras Sewplay) to definite physical problems which swelled 
the theme of the magnet to the bulky total of 184 lines, the theme of ¢hunder 
and dightning in VI. 96-379 covers only a little less than 300 lines, and then fol- 
lows the fervid attack on the formulae of the Etruscan ritual and the folly of 
ascribing these manifestations to Iupiter, which uprooting of the popular fear 
of the gods and of its interdependence with the fear of death is really the chief 
motive and the very essence of this unique poem. The practical and moral 
interest of emancipating the soul vastly predominates over the didactic and 
speculative interest. 

But the limits of the /iser, the mechanical necessity, too, of limitation (so 
instructively elaborated by Th. Birt, Das Antike Buchwesen, 1882), put their con- 
straint upon the poet ; so that, side by side with this disproportionate elaboration 
of particular themes as just noted, we find, e.g. VI. 527 sqq., snow, winds, hail, 
hoarfrost, ice, merely summarily mentioned and turned over to the reader's appli- 
cation of first principles. We must not, however, incline to the assumption that 
this apparent miscellany of physical and meteorological themes and problems in 
L. V.-VI. was a mere appendix, or second-thought supplement, of the work 
proper ; for in the very first detailed announcement of his chief themes, in I. 27, 
this entire matter is even placed first in order: 


‘qua propter bene cum superis de rebus habenda 
nobis est ratio, solis lunaeque meatus 
qua fiant ratione....’ 


In conclusion we ask: Were the weréwpa an essential part of the 37 bb. repl 
gvcews? It seems impossible to prove that the letter to Herodotus, § 35-83, is 
a true —i.e. an even and truly proportioned — summary of the entire range of the 
great work of 37 bb.; the brief reference to peréwpa, § 76, is too slender for elab- 
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orate or positive inferences. In the list of Epicurus’ works, Diog. L. X. 27 sqq., 
some 49 titles with 89 volumina are recorded as ra BéAriora out of the total of 
300 KUAcwSpor. With the exception of wepl vdrwy d5égax, there is no title specifi- 
cally bearing upon the subject of weréwpa. 


6. Punning Allusion to Euripides in Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 
v. 666, by Dr. George Dwight Kellogg, of Yale University. 


665 deipo Moto’ érde preyupa wupds Exouca udvos Evrovos *Axapmxy. 
olov €& dvOpdxwy rpivlywy pépadros dvfrar’ épeOcf{duevos ovpla prwlds. 


The obect of this paper is briefly to show that the odd phrase, éceO@c:{euevos 
ovpla pirld:, in v. 666, “fired up by the breezy blower,” may be understood as 
“fired up by Eu-ripides.” This theory gains strong support from the fact that 
verses 659-664 immediately preceding and constituting the wvtyos of this rapd- 
Bacts are a parody on a familiar quotation from a lost play of Euripides, attested 
by Suidas v. dAwrdy and wadapuaoOa, and quoted by Cicero, ad Attic. VIII. 8. 2; 
VI. 1. 8; Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. p. 797; M. Anton. VII. 42. Bergk suggests 
that this quotation may be from the Zelephus which Aristophanes hits so hard in 
this comedy. 

1. Phonetically considered, the word-play is possible. ev and ov sometimes 
approach, as in Ionic contract verbs. The effect is heightened by the ictus, which 
falls on the first syllables of ovplg pewldc. The discrepancy in the number of syl- 
lables, universally admissible, may be paralleled by 4Acharn. 215: 


AxodovGovy PavdrAw Tpéxwr, T5e havrAws dy b 
owrovdopepos ovros Ux’ éuod rdre Siwxdpuevos. 


2. In the first part of the Ackarnians, Euripides figures prominently both as 
dramatis persona and as object of comic raillery in the dialogue. His name 
occurs seven times, occupying the last two feet of the verse (vv. 394, 395, 400, 
414, 452, 467, 485). In 404 the name fills a verse extra metrum. In 410 and 
437 it occupies the first two feet; in 462, the third and fourth. The diminu- 
tive Evpirldioy also fills the first two feet of 475. The prominence given to the 
name at the close of the verse suggests another argument, — rapa mrpogdoxlay. 

3. oUpcos is a favorite Euripidean word (/pA. A. 352, 1596; Her. 822; Here. 
Fur.95; Hee. 900; Hel. 147, 406, 1588, 1612, 1663), generally of a favoring 
breeze, voyage, flight. The elena, in which the word recurs so often, was 
brought out thirteen years after the Acharnians. 

4. The word pirls, “ bellows,” is in the nature of the case rare. But it occurs 
once again in our play (v. 888) in an interesting context: 


Sudes ebevéyxare 
rh» érxdpay por Sebpo xal rhy prwlSa. 


Without trying to prove another punning allusion in de0po .. . rhw perlda, v. 888, 
we may, however, note that 8udes, so frequent in Euripides but not in comedy, 
suggests tragic parody, and that almost in the same breath, in vv. 893-895, we 
have a shocking travesty of Adcestis, v. 367: ‘Not even in death would 1 be sep- 
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arated from thee garnished with beet-root!”’ alluding unmistakably to the stand- 
ing joke about Euripides’ mother. 

5. The only Euripidean lines which I can cite which parallel Acharn. 665, 666, 
are from the Bacchae, vv. 145-150, a play of much later date than the Achar- 


n1aNS. 
6 Baxxeds 5’ Zxwy 


wupowdn ddOya wevxas 

ér vdpOnxos dlacec 

Speup kal xopots épedliwy rhardras 
laxais r’ dvawdddwy, 

Tpupepdy wroxapoy els alOépa plrrwy. 


It is possible that the original of Ackarn. 665, 666, was a dithyrambic invoca- 
tion used by Euripides on several occasions. 

6. Of the twenty or more parodies on Euripides which occur before line 430, 
all but about five seem to be from the lost 7e/ephus. Hence there is a probability 
that Bergk’s attribution of the wvtyos to the Zelephus is correct; hence lines 665, 
666, may also be from the 7elephus. 

While on this subject I should like to call attention to another jingle on the 
name of Euripides in v. 437. There Dicaeopolis replies to Euripides in a speech 
which is a veritable mosaic of quotations from that author. 


Evdpirldn, ’recdhrep éxaplow radl, 


The echo ’reid%-rep would seem intentional. 


7. Greek Words in Plautus, by Dr. Herbert Miiller Hopkins, of 
the University of California. 


1. L. Mueller (De Re Metrica, p. 487) calls attention to the fact that Greek 
words show a Latin form in the early Latin authors, till a new fashion of repro- 
ducing them in their exact Greek form was introduced by Accius. This fashion 
culminated in the introduction into the Latin alphabet of y, 2, ch, D2, th. Plautus, 
as is natural, shows the same tendency as the other predecessors of Accius. For 
example, we should not look for the termination @ in the acc. sing., or as in the 
acc. plur., 3d Decl., in a loan-word from the Greek. 

Quintilian (1. 5. 61) says that most early writers wrote Aenea, Anchisa, repre- 
senting the Greek ag or ns of the rst Decl. by 2. So in Plautus, e.g. Epid. 626, 
Apella. The examples of as in the nom. sing. are very few, viz. Merc. 945, Ca/- 
chas; but in Men. 748, abl. Ca/cha, not Calchante. In Poen. 955, 1058, Antida- 
mas, but Antidamae in gen. in Poen. 1042, 1047; Poen. 1045, Antidamat: ; Trin. 
916, Calltas. 

In the voc. sing. Plautus uses the Greek form; e.g. Asin. 740, Leonidd. We 
find d in the nom. to represent the Greek ag or ng in the following cases. 

Amph. 438: 

Quis ego sum saltém, si non sum Sésid ? te interrogo. 

Ibid. 439: 

Ubi ego Sosid nolim ésse tu ésto sane Sésia. 
Asin. 762: 
Ne epistuld quidem ulla sit in aédtbus. 
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Here we have three examples of d in the nom. of Greek words, though of 
course the @ was the usual ending. 

In ¢pistuld (Asin. 762) we have d representing the Greek in the nom. 
Mr. W. M. Lindsay suggests the reading sz//a for ué/a in the line, which is con- 
sistent with Plautine usage and shortens the a in efistula. I hardly think that 
Plautus used the long a in epistula because of the 9 in the Greek word. It seems 
_ more reasonable to suppose that such a frequently used word had ceased to be 
regarded as Greek, just as we adopt French words like dds. Perhaps the long 
@ is a reminiscence of the original long @ in the nom. in Latin words. An ex- 
ample of long a in the nom. of a Latin word is found in Plautus, Epid. 498: 


Potutt.: plus iam sum liberd quinguénnium., 


Here Mr. Lindsay suggests the adv. /deré for the adj. 4derd, a conjecture 
justified by Plautine usage. 

To sum up: We find long @ in Plautus in the nom. and voc. of Greek words 
at least four times, and once at least in a Latin word, unless we are to destroy our 
examples by emendation. I am inclined to regard these few examples as traces 
of an original long @ in old Latin. 

2. A Greek neuter noun of the 3d Decl. is put in the 1st Decl. by Plautus, and 
declined like a Latin noun. In Amph. 117 we find cum servili schema. We find 
the same phenomenon in Caecilius (Prisc. Gr. L. K. Vol. 2, p. 200); but schema- 
sin, dat. and abl. plur., is found in Varro, as we might expect (Charis. Gr. L. K. 
Vol. 1, p. 53). So too Lucilius, frag. 604, Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min. Vol. VI, has 
schema antiquom. 

Another example of a Greek neut. noun of the 3d Decl. found in the 1st Decl. 
in Plaut. is glaucumam, Mil. 148. 

3. Other words transferred from the 3d Decl. Greek to the 1st Decl. Latin are: 
lanterna, Amph. 149, 406; foematis, Asin. 174; Bellerophantam, Bacch. 810, 
defended by Ritschl in Opus. Philol. Vol. 4, pp. 295, 296, as over against the 
3d Decl. form Bellerophontem, which Goetz and Schoell read. The Mss. give 
Bellerophoniem iam. The tam is explained by Ritschl as having been written 
fam originally, above the syllable sem, as a correction to the 3d Decl. form, thus: 


Bellerophontem. Most editors delete the tam, metri gratia, without explaining its 
presence in the Mss., and read the 3d Decl. form. Cf. Aristophontes, Capt. 527, etc. 

In Cas. 493 we have Jofadas, also in Rud. 297 and fab. frag. cert. 104 (G. 
and S.). Possibly in this class we may include /ampadam, Cas. 840. The Mss. 
give damfadem, however, and even the Ms. testimony for /ampadam in Prisc. 
(Gr. L. K. Vol. 2, p. 330) is conflicting. We find /2mpade in the abl., Cas. 796, 
and lampadibus in Men. 842, with one dissenting reading, /ampadis. ‘The case 
for Jampada, therefore, is not made out with any degree of certainty. In Curc. 
443, Paphilagonas, acc. plur., is found, representing a 3d Decl. Greek word. 

4. A form that is su? generis in Plautus, to the best of my knowledge, is 
Homeronidam, Truc. 485. 

5. Greek nouns of the Ist Decl. ending in (Sys, ov, may show a genitive 
in Plautus in idi, e.g. Euripidi, Rud. 86. This probably came about through 
analogy with 8épov, dont, &édov, do/i, and might be expressed by the formula, 
Sépou : domi :: (Sov : tdi. 
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As the Romans used # for ov in the 2d Decl., they supposed that z could repre- 
sent also the ov of the Ist Decl. in the gen. In Pseud. 757 we find Aeschinum, 
which is perhaps due to a gen. sing. in #. Cf. Ter. Ad. 26, Aeschinus. Other 
examples are: Mil. 870, Periplecomenus,; ibid. 969, Periplecoment ; Trin. 359, 
Charmidi, cod. A, where G. and S. read Charmidai, metri gratia; ibid. 744, Char- 
midi. In other cases we find the 3d Decl. form; e.g. Trin. 106, Charmides ; 
ibid. 950, Charmidem ,; ibid. 964, Charmide. 

An extension of this use of ¢ in the gen. to represent the Greek ov of the 2d © 
and Ist Decls. is its use to represent the ov or ovg in the gen. of the Greek 3d 
Decl. For, as words in 9s, 1st Decl., have a gen. in ov, so even the Greeks, at 
least bet. 350 and 300 B.c., supposed that words of the 3d Decl. could have a 
gen. in ov. Thus we have in C.I.A. II. 573, 11, "Aptoroxpdrov; ibid. II. 809c, 
52, AnpooSévov. This explains the genitives in ¢ of 3d Decl. Greek words in 
Plautus. Exempli gratia, Bacch. 938, Ach7lii, gen., the other cases being in the 
3d Decl., as in Mil. 61, Achilles; Merc. 488, Achillem. In Capt. 975, Philocrat, 
gen.; 3d Decl. forms in other cases. Epid. 29, Stratippoclt ; ibid. 34, Stratip- 
pocles. Epid. 36, Trin. 820, Nerei. Epid. 179, Most. 984, Persa 2, Rud. 822, 
Herculi. In other cases Hercules is declined according to the 3d Decl.; e.g. in 
Bacch. 155, Stich. 223, 386, Rud. 161, Stich. 233, Bacch. 665, Rud. 490. In 
Epid. 246, 508, 635, Periphant, where G. and S. read Pertphanai for the sake of 
the meter. 

6. Other Greek nouns transferred from the 3d Greek Decl. to the 2d Latin 
are: Amph. 45, architectus; Mil. 902, architecte; ibid. 919, architecti, nom. plur.; 
‘Truc. 3, architects, abl. plur.; but in Most. 760 and Poen. 1110 we find architec- 
tonem; Aul. 198, polypos, acc. plur.; Bacch. 235, Piraeum ; Capt. 378, Zyndare ; 
ibid. 990, Zyndarus,; Curc. 424, elephantum, Mil. 25, 235, elephanto, ibid. 30, 
elephanti, gen.; Men. 144, Adoneum,; Merc. 469, Vid. 94, Pentheum,; Poen. 443, 
Oedipo,; Rud. 509, Zereo. 

In Pseud. 665 we find a voc. Harpage, but the nom. Harpax, ibid. 653, 654. 
There is no nom. Harpagus or Harpages in Plautus. Cf. Trin. 617, Charmide, 
voc., “bri, Most. 1130, Calidamate, voc., /idri, but in Most. 341, 372, Callida- 
mates, voc., which form ought to be restored in Most. 1130. In Trin. 617, also, 
we must read Charmides with G. and S. for Charmide of the Mss. This latter 
reading is like the blunder found so often in the Mss. of Terence, Chreme, voc., 
for Chrentes. Here I might mention the form 7rantum, Most. 560, a 2d Decl. 
acc. of 7ranio, onis. 

7. Greek nouns in wv, wvog, and wv, wvrog, are both declined in Plautus in 
o, onis, with the following few exceptions: Palaemon, Rud. 160; Alazon, Mil. 86; 
Acheruns, untis, etc., saepe. This last word was probably corrupted by frequent 
usage. 

The following are declined in 0, ozs, whether they represent wv, wvog, or wy, 
avros: Creo, Parmeno, Demipho, Callipho, Antipho, Amphitruo, Blepharo, Eu- 
clio, Apollo, Dromo, Machaerto, Artamo, Agamemno, Hegio, Olympio, Lampadio, 
Lyco, Thesprtio, Messento, Liparo, Hiero, Acanthio, Palaestrio, Cario, Tranto 
(with one acc. 7ranium), Sagaristio, Milphio, alcedo, Ballio, Simo, Sceparnio, 
Trachalio, Turbalio, Philemo, Philto, Acharistio, Artemo, Cephalio. 

8. The casual manner in which Plautus used Greek words is illustrated by the 
heteroclite declensions. I have already mentioned Harpfax, Harpage; Tranio, 
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Trantum, architectus, architectonem,; Achilles, Achilli; Hercules, Herculi, etc. 
In Merc. 945 we find Calchas, but Calcha in the abl., Men. 748. The only com- 
plete example is PAilolaches - 


Nom. Philolaches (Most. 182, 626, 910). 

GEN. Philolachae [? Philolochis] (ibid. 374). 

Dar. Fhilolachi (ibid. 1082). 

Acc. Philolachem (ibid. 284, 964, 974°). 

ABL. J4tlolache (ibid. 245), Philolacho, Varro, L. L. IX, 54. 
GEN. Philolachetis (ibid. 560). 

Dat. Philolacheti (ibid. 797). 

Dat. Philolacheti, libri, Philolachi, G. and S. (ibid. 167). 
Acc. Philolachetem (ibid. 349, 616). 

ABL. JLhilolachete (ibid. 1011). 


g. From the Greek puns of Plautus I shall select five for remark. 
(a) Bacch. 240: 
Haud dirmitandumst: dpus est chryso Chrysalo. 


“Gould must have gold.” 
(4) Pseud. 5852: 
Ballionem exbdllistabo lépide.: date operdm modo. 


“T'll bounce Mr. Bouncer.” It seems from this pun that the popular derivation 
of Ballio was from Bade, whereas it is really derived from @adAds, of course. 
Cf. dallaena, @édAXAaava. 

The next three puns illustrate the Roman pronunciation of the Greek diph- 
thongs 0, , x. These were represented in luan-words by 4 » or 4, and ¢, until 
about the time of Cicero. 

(a) Plautus puns on Chrysalus (pronounced Crusalus) and crucisdlus (from 
crux and salio), Bacch. 362: 


Facitique extemplo Cricisalum me ex Chrysalo. 


(6) In Pseud. 736 he puns on Charinus (pronounced Carinus) and careo, 
illustrating the same point : 


Di immortales, nén Charimus mthi hicquidem, sud Cépiast. 
(c) In Capt. 274 he puns on 7halem (pronounced Zalem) and lalentum. 
Etgepae, Thalim talento nin emam Milenum. 


“I wouldn’t give a Haler ‘promounced lalery fin Tales.” 

So often in the Mss. we find the mivepelling ¢ fia th, where the scribe wrete 
as he would pronounce, of mete likely capicd the err handed down from early 
Mss. Thus, in Men. 33, ond. B,C, and Ds yive ctatisso for the conrect chalhisso, 

The diphthong @ was sepreeented by p in pucnuls (pasvddys,, epinter (ogey- 
xThp),etc.; but we Sn 4 fir @ ins ballacna (bbddave, and in the pun on Lallo 
(dadAéds) mentionet at-we. 

The result of this izxvestigatim in to, chew the casual and wre lentiic way be 
which Plautus used Greek neces, att ty bral wittk farted Kennan pronunecle- 
tion of Greek dipktinnzgs. 


Remarks were made by Prefewn Sibler. 
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8. Disguising on the Stage as a Dramatic Device in Sanskrit Plays, 
by Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University. 


Disguising on the stage by assuming ancther’s dress, manner, rdle, or appear- 
ance, for the sake of concealing identity or for passing incognito by impersonating 
another, in order to bring about some desired end, is a familiar dramatic device 
on the English stage. Rosalind, Portia, the Duke in the Afeasure for Measure,and 
a score of similar instances, are known to every one. It is interesting to find the 
same artifice emploved at an carly date in Sanskrit plays; and the romantic 
character of the Hindu drama naturally led to a not uncommon use of the con- 
trivance in the further development of the stage. The purpose of the communi- 
cation, of which the present sketch is an abstract, was to bring forward and 
discuss in chronological order such instances of this device as the writer had 
noticed in reading the dramatic literature of India. The results may be briefly 
summarized. 

It was first pointed out that the canons of Hindu dramaturgy recognize the 
device as a histrionic element. See Sahitya-darpana 6. 507, which gives a rule 
that applies not merely to a youth or man playing a woman’s part, but equally 
to a man who is performing a male rdéle in the play, and then assumes female 
disguise, for the mument, in order to develop a certain point in the action, just as 
in Ben Jonson’s Epicene, or the Silent Woman. 

The extant plays of the first two Hindu dramatists, S‘tidraka and Kalidasa, as the 
paper showed, do not contain any regular instance of disguising as a dramatic ex- 
pedient. The case of Urvas'i’s remaining invisible because of wearing the magic 
veil is not to be regarded as falling under this particular category (see Vikra- 
morvas'iya, ii. pp. 41-49, Nirnaya Sagara edition). 

Second, the earliest instances that were noted were found in the three plays 
of S/ri-Harsha Deva (first half of seventh century A.D.). The dramatic works 
which bear the name of this king as author, may be lacking in invention, but they 
show originality in the clever employment of the contrivance under discussion, 
or in the skilful way in which disguising is used for dramatic purposes. An 
examination was made of the Xatndvali (act iii. p. 41-53, Nirnaya Sagara edition; 
or Béhtlingk, Sanskrit Chrestomathie, p. 309, 2te Aufl.); then of the clever play- 
scene in the /rtyadars'tka (act iii. pp. 24-43, ed. Jivinanda Vidyasagara; cf. 
also French translation by Strehly, pp. 41-64); and finally, of the humorous 
buffoon episode in the Adgdnanda (act iii. pp. 37-38, ed. S. G. Bhanap; cf. also 
French translation by Bergaigne, p. 59), and of the striking scene in the last act 
of the play where the hero Jimutavahana assumes the red robe which disguises 
him as the fated victim of the ravenous bird Garuda (act iv. p. 66; cf. Bergaigne, 
_ ip. 10r). 

Third, attention was called, with some detail, to the introduction of the artifice 
of disguise in two of the plays of Bhavabhiti (a.p. eighth century). The typical 
example, which is chosen also by the Sahitya-darpana as an illustration of a youth 
disguising himself as a girl, is found in the Malati-madhava, or Sanskrit Romeo 
and Juliet. Here the youth Makaranda masquerades for a time as Malati, and 
the deception is eminently successful (act vi. pp. 104-7, Calcutta edition, 1830; 
cf. Wilson, Zheatre of the Hindus, ii. 74-76; Lévi, Thédtre Indien, p. 215). 
Incidentally, Bhavabhiti furnishes another example in the fourth act of his Maha- 
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vira-carita, in which the ogress S/iirpanakha assumes the guise of the deceitful 
and treacherous Manthara. The stage direction here reads fatah pravis'ats 
laksmanah mantharavesa s'tirpanakhd ca (act iv. 66, p. 154, ed. Anundoram 
Borooah; cf. Pickford’s transl. p. 82). Compare also later in the text manthara- 
ripa-dharinya s'irpanakhayd ... etad vikitam (act vii. 75, p. 292, ed. Borooah; 
cf. Pickford, p. 168). ; 

In the century following Bhavabhiiti, the dramatist Vis‘akha-datta (A.D. ninth 
century) was shown to afford one of the best illustrations of the use that may be 
made of disguise as a histrionic device. His well-known play Afudra-rakshasa 
(ed. K. T. Telang, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 27) is a political drama that recalls 
Richelieu; and its Machiavelian stratagems give ample opportunity for instances 
of concealment of identity. These were commented upon at some length; a 
reference here to Lévi, 74éatre [ndien, p. 227, will suffice. 

The last illustration noticed was from Rajas'ekhara (between the eighth and tenth 
centuriesA.D.). Two examples occur in his Viddha-s'alabhanjikd. In this comedy 
a princess passes incognito as a page at the king’s court (act i. seq., ed. B. R. 
Arte; cf. Wilson, ii. 354; Lévi, p. 245); and a slave boy is palmed off as a girl 
to play a trick (act ii. p. 47, ed. Arte), somewhat as in the A/@/ait-madhava or in 
Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman. The situations were described, and the study con- 
cluded with an estimate of the value of disguising as a dramatic device in the 
Hindu plays. 


9g. The Admetus of Euripides viewed in Relation to the Admetus 
of Tradition, by Professor Hermann L. Ebeling, of Miami University. 

This paper is printed in full in the Transactions. Remarks upon 
it were made by Dr. Huddilston. | 

An invitation was then extended to the Association by President 
and Mrs. Smith to attend a reception at their house on Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association, together with a large number of guests, assembled 
at eight o’clock in Alumni Hall, to listen to the address of the Presi- 
dent, Professor Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University. The 
speaker was introduced by President George Williamson Smith, who 
extended a welcome to the Association on behalf of the Corporation 
of Trinity College. 


10. The Archaeological Giro and the Philological Seminar, by 
Professor Minton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University, President 
of the Association. 

Replying first to the cordial welcome extended by President Smith, of Trinity 


College, to the Association, the President then referred to the severe loss which 
the Association had sustained since its last meeting in the death of Dr. J. Ham- 


% 
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mond Trumbull, of Hartford, its first Treasurer and one of its early Presidents, and 
in the death of Professor Frederic D. Allen, of Harvard University, President of 
the Association for the year 1881-82, and one of its most prominent members. 

The subject was then announced to be “The Archaeological Giro and the 
Philological Seminar.” 

From the time when the anonymous author of the J/énerary of Einsicdeln 
went to Rome and set down so many of the buildings and inscriptions which he 
saw in the Eternal City, innumerable have been the pilgrims who have wended 
their way to Italy to enjoy its art, to study its antiquities, and to drink in the 
inspiration of its historic past. Many a classical student has here vivified his 
knowledge, and renewed his vows to scholarship. Ritschl used to say that in 
Italy the whole man was made over, and whenever pussible he sent the most 
brilliant of his pupils to Italy to quicken them as he had been quickened. Of 
late years the Germans and Austrians have realized the importance of urging the 
teachers in their gymnasia to visit Italy, and of making provision for their examining 
its monuments under expert guidance. This is the function of the ‘ Giro,’ or ‘ An- 
schauungscursus.’ A good description of such a Giro, in which seventeen teachers 
from various parts of Germany participated in 1893, is given by Dr. Glasser in 
the 150th volume of Fleckeisen’s /ahkrébiicher. The places visited were Florence, 
Orvieto, Rome, Pompeii, Naples, and Pestum, and the guides who communicated 
the necessary information were Professors Petersen, Hiilsen, and Mau, all con- 
nected with the German Archaeological Institute in Rome. Reference was also 
made to other Giri, some even more extensive, conducted under different auspices. 
The Germans expect not only that the teacher will carry back from such a Giro 
thousands of beautiful impressions and interesting experiences, a deeper apprecia- 
tion of art, and the incentive to further study, but that he will make a practical 
use of his widened knowledge and experience to impart to his instruction new 
charm, more variety, and more life. If the highest aim of the modern classical 
teacher is to make his pupils enjoy the masterpieces of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture as they enjoy Shakespeare and Thackeray, he must reproduce for them as far 
as possible the atmosphere of ancient life, and strive to make as real as possible 
the outward conditions and environment of the ancient writers themselves and of 
the characters who live in their works. The teacher who has felt in his heart the 
pang of separation from Rome can understand far better the bitterness of Ovid's 
spirit as he wrote his 77zst2a at Tomi. 

The privileges of such Giri have been enjoyed by the regular students of the 
American Schools at Athens and Rome, and the School in Rome contemplates 
establishing a summer course of this sort, to include at least Naples, Pompeii, and 
Rome, for the benefit of teachers who can only visit Italy during the summer 
months. 

Turning to the Philological Seminar, its rapid extension was first noted. 
Whereas twenty-five years ago it was almost unknown in this country, now there is 
hardly a prominent institution which does not announce in its catalogue one or 
more seminaries of this character. Quotations were also given from the cata- 
logues of smaller and less prominent colleges, showing that there is a tendency 
‘to establish seminaries where the necessary equipment is wanting. For the sake 
of setting forth more clearly the proper aim and sphere of the seminary, a brief 
sketch was given of the German Seminar and its development under such scholars 
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as Gesner, Wolf, Hermann, Boeckh, Lehrs, and Ritschl, and its importance in 
the training of teachers was emphasized. The seminary gives mastery, method, 
and independence of judgment. It is the soul of the university, the “seed-plot 
of the enthusiasm of learning.” It teaches one to prove every opinion, to submit 
to no authority as such. A Greifswald professor, Ernst Bernheim, has recently 
published a brochure (Der Universitalsunterricht und die Erfordernisse der 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1898) advocating the curtailment of lectures and the inclusion 
of a greater proportion of the students in the practical exercises of the Seminar. 

Recognizing, then, the importance of the seminary as an efficient instrument 
in the work of the American university, some of the difficulties in the way of copy- 
ing the German Seminar in all its details were pointed out, while the necessity 
of thoroughly carrying out its spirit and aim was insisted upon. With Gabriel 
Compayré, the attempt to have graduate instruction where there are neither ade- 
quate libraries, adequate teachers, nor a sufficient number of students, was char- 
acterized as a wasteful expenditure of force, and the following passage from the 
same French critic, referring to the mixing of graduate and undergraduate work, 
was quoted with approval: 

“Qui ne voit les inconvénients graves de cette cohabitation de deux ordres 
d’enseignement, profondément distincts par leur caractére et leur destination? 
N’est-il pas A craindre que les intéréts de l’un ou de I’autre ne soient sacrifiés, 
que l’enseignement secondaire ne devienne trop spécial, trop technique, qu’il ne 
perde le caractére, qui est le sien, d’étre une culture générale de l’esprit; que des 
professeurs qui enseignent A la fois & l'Université et au collége (au moins en ce 
qui concerne les lettres et Jes sciences) ou bien n’apportent dans |’enseignement 
secondaire des exigences, des habitudes d’érudition et de recherche savante qui 
ne lui conviennent pas; ou inversement, qu’ils ne maintiennent jusque dans Jeurs 
chairs de haute instruction les méthodes trop élémentaires de l’enseignement 
des colléges; que par conséquent, l’enseignement supérieur n’en soit abaissée et 
amoindri, la coupure n’étant point faite et les limites restant indécises?” 

Despite the danger hinted at by Compayré, the outlook on the whole for 
graduate instruction and the development of the seminary in our universities was 
recognized as most hopeful. We must have the courage, however, to recognize 
our own shortcomings, and in the structure of our higher education, which has 
been too hastily reared to be solid at every point, we must strive gradually to 
strengthen the weak places. 


MorRNING SESSION. 


HARTFORD, July 6, 1898. 
The Association assembled at 9.40 A.M. 


11. On the Nature and Scope of Aristotle’s Homeric Criticism, 
by Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of Johns Hopkins University. 


In his Hopkins thesis entitled Aristotle's Poetics c. xxv. in the Light of the 
Homeric Scholia, of which an epitome appeared in the PROCEEDINGS OF SPECIAL 
SESSION, 1894, pp. xxii-xxiv, the writer showed that we have in the Homeric 
scholia abundant commentary illustrative of the chapter in question, traceable 
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directly to the "Awop}uara ‘Ounpixd of Aristotle and his followers. Further 
studies in the pre-Alexandrine criticism and interpretation of Homer make it 
evident to him that there exist in the Poetics, the Homeric scholia, and else- 
where, fragments and illustrations of Aristotelian teachings sufficient to justify us 
in ascribing to Aristotle the careful formulation of methods of criticism of the 
Homeric poems, textual, linguistic, literary, and aesthetic. 

It is the aim of the complete study to give a systematic and exhaustive treat- 
ment of Aristotle’s utterances and opinions concerning Homer gathered from 
every source, to systematize his observations, to weigh his methods of interpreta- 
tion, and to make a general estimate of the value of his contributions to Homeric 
criticism. 

The scope of such an inquiry is naturally a broad one, and the following 
remarks purport to be merely a skeleton outline of certain topics treated at 
length in the complete paper, as they are suggested by a study of the Poetics. 

In my former study I showed that the "Awop}uara ‘Ounpexd of Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics form a considerable part of the Porphyrian {yrfpara of the 
scholia; that far more remains of this work than is usually published in the 
Aristotelian Corpus; and that their value is much greater than is usually con- 
ceded, since they contain methods of explanation growing out of Aristotle’s 
theory of poetry and throw light on many a dark problem of the Poetics. Hence 
the present estimate has the advantage of all that have preceded it, in having 
larger material to draw from and in being based on a more thorough and sys- 
tematic study of all the material. 

What, then, are our sources of information regarding Aristotle’s Homeric 
studies? 

1. The Poetics, containing a discussion of tragic and epic poetry, with many 
allusions to Homer. 

2. The ’Aropjyara ‘Ounpexd of Aristotle and the Peripatetics, as preserved in 
the Homeric scholia, discussing, according to my collectanea, more than one 
hundred and fifty passages in the //iad and the Odyssey. 

3. References to Homer and citations from Homer in Aristotle’s other works. 

4. External evidence of Aristotle’s Homeric activity in Isok., Dio Chrys., Diog. 
Laert., Plutarch, and elsewhere. 


Aristotle was probably driven to the study of the nature of poetry by the cavil- 
ling criticism of philosophers and sophists, and especially by the well-meaning 
but pedantic polemic of his great teacher, Plato. Up to this time utility and 
instruction were regarded as the end of poetry, and this conception naturally led 
to much fault-finding with the poets, and especially with Homer. Led on by a 
profound admiration of Homer, Aristotle, in seeking to meet these objections, 
made a study of the nature of poetry, — its end (which he found to be pleasure), 
its several species and the parts of each, the causes of poetic beauties and poetic 
faults, the censures of critics and the principles on which they are to be answered. 

It is a noticeable fact, that though the /oetics is devoted most largely to trag- 
edy, yet Elomer is cited far more frequently than any other poet, and in a way 
that shows him to be the object of the author’s chief study and his poems the 
ideal works from which Aristotle derived his principles. The following remarks 
indicate the truthfulness of this statement : 
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1. Homer in the discussion of poetic imitation. 

In bis treatment of the means, the objects, and the manner of poetic imitation, 
Aristotle cites Homer in illustration of his teachings regarding each. Thus in 
discussing the means, he shows that poetry is not a matter of metre, and to prove 
his point contrasts Homer with Empedokles, the former being essentially a poet, 
the latter a physicist; under manner he states that Homer is a poet who in nar- 
ration takes another's personality; regarding the objects of imitation, Homer and 
Sophokles are cited as imitators of ideal character (1448 a 26, 27). 

2. Homer tn the treatment of the rise of tragedy and comedy. 

Aristotle finds in Homer the hrst poetry of the satirical kind, who in his 
Margites sketched out the main lines of comedy by dramatizing the ludicrous, 
while being at the same time preéminent among poets in the serious style. 
Thus, “ The A/argites,” says he, “has the same relation to comedy as the /liad 
and Odyssey to tragedy” (1448 b 34-40). 

3. Homer in the points of likeness between epos and tragedy. 

Aristotle in a number of passages emphasizes the similarities between epos 
and tragedy, and concludes that one who knows the beauties and defects of 
tragedy is also a judge of the beauties and defects of epic poetry (1449 b 16-20). 
These points of likeness are as follows: (@) Both imitate characters of ideal 
grandeur, as in the poetry of Homer and Sophokles; (4) epos has the same 
constituent parts as tragedy, excepting song and scenery, — viz. plot, character, 
sentiments, and diction; (c) it requires, like tragedy, reversals of fortune, rec- 
ognitions, and tragic incidents; (d@) it must, like tragedy, be simple, compli- 
cited, ‘ethical,’ or ‘ pathetic,’ the //zad being at once simple and ‘pathetic,’ the 
Odyssey complicated and ‘ ethical.’ 

“In all these respects,” says Aristotle, “Homer is our earliest and sufficient 
model” (1459 b 8-13). 

Aristotle discusses in cc. vi-xxii the constituent parts of tragedy, one by one; 
and later, in treating epic poetry (cc. xxiii-xxiv), merely sums up his observations 
about tragedy, and applies them, where appropriate, to epos. 

A. Thus unity of plot is demanded in both; i.e. the law of necessity or proba- 
bility, so frequently emphasized, must be strictly observed. In respect to lot, as 
in all else, he finds Homer, whether from art or genius, to be of surpassing merit 
(1451 a 23), and cites both the //iad and the Odyssey as examples of artistic unity. 
Thus, in composing the Odyssey he did not bring in all the adventures of Odys- 
seus, between which there was no necessary or probable connection, but made it 
to centre around one, complete action (1451 a 23-30). Likewise in the //iad he 
did not make the whole Trojan war the subject of his poem, which would have 
been too cumbrous a theme; but he selects a single portion, and merely diversi- 
fies the poem by admitting many episodes from the general story of the war 
(1459 a 30-38). 

B. All that is said of character in c. xv he applies to epos as well, and com- 
mends Homer for introducing personages not “ wanting in characteristic qualities, 
but each with a character of his own” (1460 a 9-11). 

C. As regards the sentiments, defined as “the faculty of saying what is possi- 
ble or pertinent in given circumstances,” they must be artistically expressed, and 
Aristotle finds in Homer an unrivalled example of the proper manner of treat- 
ment (1459 b 16-17). 
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D. So, too, the action must be artistic, and in this respect also he considers 
Homer unequalled (1459 b 16-17). 

4- Homer in the treatment of the objections to poetry and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. 

As the censures of critics had in large measure led Aristotle to the study of 
poetry, it is natural that near the close of his work he should take up these objec- 
tions and show how they are to be removed by a consideration of the poetic prin- 
ciples already discussed. This is the nature and the object of c. xxv, on which 
the Homeric scholia have thrown so much light. It is worthy of note that of the 
many citations in that chapter all except two are taken from Homer, It is to be 
expected that the objections would be censures of either plot, character, senti- 
ments, or diction, and my collectanea from the scholia show this to be the case. 
For a complete analysis of the chapter with citations from the scholia, see my 
thesis, Aristotle's Poetics c. xxv in the Light of the Homeric Scholia. I shall here 
merely attempt to suggest the linguistic and aesthetic nature of Aristotle’s methods 
of criticism by naming certain lines of oljection and indicating the methods of 
explanation for them. 

Critics found in the Homeric narratives d3uvara —i.e. incidents impossible, 
not real, not true to life, as in the account of the pursuit of Hektor (X 205 ff.) 
(12 examples in scholia); or A&doya, irrational or improbable elements, as the 
account of the putting out of Odysseus by the Phaiakians on the shores of Ithaka 
(O 119 ff.) (16 examples in scholia); or BAaBepd, the ‘ morally hurtful,’ of which 
Plato made so much; or brevavrla, i.e. contradictions or inconsistencies in state- 
ment, as the incident of the slain Pylaimenes following the corpse of his scn 
Harpalion on its way to sacred Ilium (cf. E 576, N 658) (20 examples in 
scholia); or dwperj, the unbecoming in character, a term usually applied to 
the poetic representations of the gods (18 examples in scholia); or 7d dvwpuanor, 
the inconsistent in character, charged against the Homeric Achilles, whom 
Aristotle justifies as being ouaA@s dvdpadop. 

How, now, does Aristotle proceed to justify the presence of such elements in 
the Homeric poems? 

“Tt is Homer,” says Aristotle, “who has taught other poets the true art of 
lying” (Wevd7 Aéyerw ws Set 1460 a 19). And the fact that the poems of Homer 
are creations of the imagination of an exceedingly clever sort by the supreme 
master of fiction leads the philosopher to lay down three fundamental considera- 
tions fur his explanations of alleged poetic faults. 

A. The standard of artistic correctness in poetry he finds to be altogether dis- 
tinct from that of ethics and politics, in answer to Plato, who judged poetry by 
ethical and utilitarian considerations. Faults are justifiable, if through them the 
end of poetry is more truly realized, and this with Aristotle is pleasure, the height- 
ened and delighted wonder experienced in the perusal of marvellous fictions. 
For the sake of affording pleasure the poet invents extraordinary characters, 
whose words and actions, however, are poetically true. This plausibility of rep- 
resentation imposes upon us sufficiently for the purposes of poetry, and leads us 
to believe for the moment all the dduvara and ddoya, marvellous and incredible 
fictions we should otherwise have rejected. So the story of the putting out of 
Odysseus, irrational though it be, we accept because of the poetic charm with 
which the poet invests his narration. There may be in the poem, moreover, faults 
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or inaccuracies, judged by the standard of other arts; but these are minor details 
and do not affect the poetry as such. “It is a less error not to know that a doe 
has no horns than to paint one badly.” Thus Aristotle asserts for poetry a purely 
aesthetic standard. And in the scholia we find this appeal to the aesthetic standard, 
whether from a study of the characters or the poetic situation, more than thirty-five 
times, for the solution of ddoya, dd0vara, brevarrla, dwper7, and other objections. 

B. As the poet is an imitator, the objects of representation must be either 
(1) actual events, or (2) current traditions or popular belief, or (3) the universal, 
the ideal, the ‘higher reality.’ The third may be designated as poetic truth. 

This representation of ‘what ought to be,’ in the aesthetic sense, leads fre- 
quently to the introduction of déuvara, Adoya, etc., judging from our ordinary 
standards, but which are, notwithstanding, in a higher sense poetically true. If 
the poet introduces these elements artistically, in a credible and natural manner, 
we involuntarily accept for the moment his fallacies. 

But though the poet’s thought is thus free and eternal, yet usage and tradition 
determine largely the form in which he clothes it. Accordingly, in his narrations 
about the gods, the poet can merely embody in his poetry current traditions and 
popular belief. This is a final answer to the censures of Plato and other philoso- 
phers. Men say so and believe so, says Aristotle, and the poet with right accom- 
modates himself to the popular views. This method of explanation finds striking 
confirmation in the scholia, where it is frequently used to explain drperf, dduvara, 
and 4doya. Furthermore, the poet is compelled to represent the customs of the 
time he is depicting, actual events of that time, though to men of later times 
they seem impossible and incredible. And in the scholia the custom is appealed 
to in more than a dozen passages to explain dduvara, dwperf, and trevayria. 

C. Poetic diction, the means of representation, has received much attention at 
the hands of Aristotle. He recognizes poetic license in the use of language, and 
that many alleged faults can be removed by a consideration of the linguistic ex- 
pression. In more than thirty-five passages of the scholia occur explanations of 
objections by some criticism or interpretation of the Homeric diction, illustrating 
observations of Aristotle in the Poetics. Im some cases we see the explanation 
of rare and difficult words; in others, changes in accent or punctuation, or other 
critical comments and emendations. Sometimes we see a difficulty removed by 
a study of the ambiguity of an expression, sometimes by an appeal to the custom 
of speech, sometimes by a consideration of the various possibilities of meaning in 
a word, —all of which methods of explanation are briefly treated in c. xxv. 


12. The Origin of the Gerundive, by Professor Edwin W. Fay, of 
Washington and Lee University. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


13. The Pronunciation of Genitives in -7 from Substantives in -z#s 
and -zum, by Professor E. M. Pease, of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 


The traditional view advocated by the writers on this subject, that “an accent 
originally on the antepaenultima remains on the paenultima, according to the 
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grammarians, in contracted vocatives and genitives of -zo-stems’’ (Lindsay, Za?, 
Lang ), was called in question by a study of the relation of the verse-ictus and 
the word-accent in a portion of Plautus and Terence. The harmony of verse- 
ictus and word-accent proves to be closer than is generally supposed, and it was 
noticed that most of the instances in which they fail to agree fall into interest- 
ing groups. For instance, such words as mulierem, bénefict and the like, form 
one group of exceptions, as Lindsay has already pointed out. 

These genitives of -zo-stems also fail to conform to the rule suggested by 
Nigidius Figulus, and now current in all the handbooks. It therefore seemed 
worth while to trace the usage through all of Plautus and Terence and the other 
Republican poets. In the six plays of Terence there are forty-seven instances 
of this genitive in z. Eliminating all cases with long penult, like sego¢z and sesti- 
moni, and all dissyllables, like f/7, pret, there remain nineteen examples of poly- 
syllables with short penult; e.g., aszxili, cénstli, ingeni. These all, with two 
exceptions, receive the ictus on the antepenult, and the secondary accent on the 
ultima. One exception is dénefici, And. 44, which belongs to the group above 
referred to; and the other is cdzsz/?, And. 320, where the primary verse-accent 
is on the final syllable and the secondary on the first. In no instance does the 
verse-accent fall on the penult. In Plautus there are sixty-two instances of poly- 
syllables with short penults. All but nine conform to the normal usage of pro- 
nunciation, and receive the primary ictus on the antepenult. Of these nine 
exceptions, there are five cases where the last syllable receives the primary accent 
and the antepenult the secondary accent; in one instance, through the elision 
of the final 7, the word receives no accent, in another the metre is uncertain; the 
other two are instances of bénefici and mdlefict. ‘These apparent exceptions only 
strengthen the rule; and of all the cases there is nut one where the short penult 
receives the verse-accent, primary or secondary. 

The results of the investigation in the other poets of the Republican period 
are identical with those in Plautus and Terence. Though the passages are often 
fragmentary and it is difficult to determine with certainty the position of the ictus, 
there is still no clear case of the verse-accent falling on the short penult. There 
are several instances where the ultima receives the ictus, and where the first 
syllable of a quadrisyllabic word is accented. This array of instances violating 
the special rule laid down by Nigidius seemed at the time‘the paper was read as 
conclusive evidence that there was no basis for the current pronunciation; but 
after recently considering the question anew and realizing more clearly than 
before the large number of instances in which thé antepenult in these genitives 
is long, and the difficulty the poet would have in accenting the penult, there is 
reason to doubt whether the instances which are really fitting are numerous enough 
to warrant us in drawing any conclusion. We are perhaps forced to accept, for 
the Republican period, the principle this paper intended to prove, if we accept 
the view of Brugmann, Stolz, and others, that the genitive of nouns in -#ss and 
-tum originally ended in single ¢; for it is hardly possible that the Romans would 
accent the short penult in these genitives, if the single ¢ were not the resultant of 
an earlier 22. 


Remarks were made by Professors Lodge, Ashmore, and Gude- 
man, and in reply by the author. 
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14. Achilles and Ajax at Dice: A Vase in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, by Miss Lida Shaw King, of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 


On a recently acquired black-figured Jecythus in the Perkins Collection of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts are represented Achilles and Ajax playing dice, with 
Athena between them. The vase is a lecythus of the archaic type, and from its 
technique may be dated between 530 and 550 B.c., though the inscription, espe- 
cially the form of 6, might suggest a later date.’ It is black-figured on red ground; 
the flesh parts of Athena are in white; purple is used as a subordinate decoration 
for hair and beard and on the armor; the eyes, in profile, of the heroes are round, 
while that of Athena is oval. Inner details are incised. Achilles (left) and Ajax 
(right) are seated upon squared slabs. In the left hand each holds two spears, 
which rest upon the left shoulder. They face each other and are bent forward, 
each bringing his right hand upon a low, pedestal-like stone that lies between 
them, in front of which stands Athena. She faces to our left, her right arm 
extending above Achilles’ head, while the lower part of her body is turned to the 
right, and she seems to be moving rapidly. The heroes are bareheaded; they 
both wear the loin-cloth, cuirass, and greaves. Their helmets, of the Corinthian 
type, with crests, and their shields, of the Boeotian type, are stacked behind them. 
Athena wears a crested helmet and an aegis, and in her left hand poises her spear 
horizontally. Above the heads of Achilles and Ajax are inscribed their names (in 
the nominative): (1) "Ax¢AdNUs (sic), perhaps meant for ’Ax«A(A)vds, and (2) Alas, 
while near Athena’s is her name (in the genitive): (3) ‘A@nvdas (sc. elk» or 
eldos). 

The inscriptions of this vase are of especial interest, as will be seen from the 
facsimiles below; they are in the Old Attic alphabet and exhibit certain note- 
worthy peculiarities. In front of the heroes, and written up and down the vase, 
are the words which each is supposed to be saying. Achilles says (4) rér(r)apa 
gépw, ‘I score four’; Ajax, (5) 300 dépw, ‘1 score two.’ 
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The inscription makes it highly probable that the artist conceives this scene as 
of a game of dice (xéSor), and not a game of backgammon (wreggol), which is not 
infrequently figured in much the same fashion. 

The vase belongs to a series comprising not less than forty specimens, mostly 
without inscriptions, proceeding, at least in one case, from such a well-known 
artist as Execias (Baumeister, Denkmdler, fig. 744). The series has been cata- - 


1 On the Francois vases the two forms of 6 (@ and ©) occur together. 
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logued by Kjeliberg and briefly discussed by Robert. We may regard the type 
as originally representing a genre scene: two Greek warriors, partially armed, 
while engaged on picket duty amuse themselves either at dice or at backgammon. 
The artist of this vase has given them the names of Achilles and Ajax. The dif- 
ferent manner of designating the heroes and Athena (the former in the nomina- 
tive, the latter in the genitive), and the odd perspective, whereby the upper part 
of Athena is in the background, while the lower part is in the foreground in front 
of the players, suggests that the figure of Athena is perhaps a later addition, and 
that the goddess is conceived as invisible to the players, though present in spirit 
to warn them of the danger of attack from unsuspected enemies. A later treat- 
ment transforms this figure into a statue of the goddess on a pedestal, and this in 
turn leads to a new conception of the scene. Various theories about these vases 
were cited and discussed in the paper. 


The paper was presented for the author by Professor Wright. 
Remarks were made by Professor Perrin, Miss King, Professor Smyth, 
Dr. Huddilston, and Professor Earle. " 


15. The Literary Relationship of Juvenal to Martial, by Dr. Harry 
Langford Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University. 


In all the field of Roman literature there are perhaps no two writers who are 
more closely related, or throw more light each on the other, than Juvenal and Mar- 
tial. So many coincidences of thought and expression crowd upon the attention of 
the reader of these authors that the question arises, How are we to account for these 
similarities, so numerous and striking? Is it sufficient to say with a recent editor 
— I mean Friedlaender — that they portray the social conditions of the same age? 
Some explanation going far deeper is, in my opinion, rendered necessary by the 
phenomena which present themselves when the two poets are placed side by side. 
As far as the chronological aspect of the question is concerned, the statement 
of the Vitae (“ad mediam fere aetatem declamavit”), the silence of Martial in 
XII. 18 with regard to Juvenal’s poetic activity, — and on this point I am inclined 
to lay stress, — and the tone of the satires themselves, looking back as they do on 
the past, often on the distant past, are best explained if we assume that Juvenal 
not only did not publish, but did not write, satire before the appearance of the 
last of Martial’s epigrams, the twelfth book, in the year 101/102. Upon this 
probable hypothesis we proceed in considering the influence of the earlier upon 
the later writer. 

One of the most striking features of the Roman poetry of imperial times is the 
almost universal dependence of the poet upon his predecessors. True of all lit- 
erature in a greater or less degree, this phenomenon is nowhere more marked 
than in the poetry of the Silver Age. The poet of the period employed the 
regular poetic phraseology, which had reached its highest development in the 
time of Augustus and long since become stereotyped. It would therefore be a 
great mistake to suppose that every time we mect a passage in Valerius Flaccus 
or Statius which recalls a turn of expression in some poet of the preceding cen- 
tury, we must infer that the later was of set purpose imitating the earlier poet. 
No doubt indisputable examples of imitation can be pointed out in any book 
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of the Argonautica or Thebais, but by far the larger number of such coincidences 
of expression are quite unintentional and result from unconscious reminiscence. 
But when we turn to Martial and Juvenal the question is a very different one. 
Here we are considering the influence, not of a puet of the preceding century 
whose works were familiar to all from childhood, but uf a contemporary and friend, 
who, it should not be forgotten, stood further than any other poet of that day 
from those rhetorical tendencies so pronounced in Juvenal. In view of the inti- 
‘ mate social relations existing between the two poets, and the fact that Juvenal is 
mentioned in Martial VII. 24 and addressed in VII. 91 and XII. 18, we must, 
it seems to me, assume for the satirist such familiarity with the epigrams as to 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of his unconscivusly repeating their thought 
or phraseology. 

The literary relationship of Juvenal to Martial is not now brought to notice 
for the first time. Many years ago W. S. Teuffel called attention to some of the 
parallel passages, in a fvot-note to his essay on Juvenal (Studien und Charak- 
teristiken, 1871, p. 416). More recently Henry Nettleship, in his “Life and 
Poems of Juvenal” (Fournal of Philology, XVI. 1888, p. 41 ff.), devoted several 
pages to this question, advancing the theory that “during the greater part of 
Domitian’s reign Martial and Juvenal virtually worked together.” But this view 
has won little acceptance, is not, as far as | know, now held by any one, and must 
for reasons already suggested be considered untenable. The next important utter- 
ance on this subject came from L. Friedlaender, who, reviewing Nettleship’s essay 
in Bursian’s Jahresbericht (1892), expressed the opinion that the correspond- 
ences in question are for the most part accidental, and that only for one passage 
(Juv. V. 147) should intentional reference to Martial be assumed. In his edition 
of Juvenal (1895) he has nothing to say about the influence of Martial, even in 
his note to the passage just mentioned. 

In attempting to discover the attitude of Juvenal toward his friend’s work, 
with which he was so familiar, let us first consider passages similar in both 
expression and thought, and in some instances even in their context.! No one 
would think of denying a conscious reminiscence of Martial on the part of Juve- 
nal in the following parallel : 


“ Boletum qualem Claudius edit, edas” (M. I. 20, 4) 


‘“‘boletus domino, sed quales Claudius edit 
ante illum uxoris, post quem nihil amplius edit” (Juv. V. 147). 


The words are the same in both cases, conveying the same thought in the same 
connection, and this is the passage referred to by Friedlaender in the remark 
already mentioned. Cases of this kind, in which both thought and language are 
similar, are by no means as numerous as might be expected, — not more than six 
in all. Sometimes, too, the similarity does not extend beyond a single word, and 
that a word not at all unusual. It is therefore quite clear that Juvenal, in a 
period when wholesale and unreserved appropriation of the work of others was 
the rule, refrained almost entirely from this most direct method of borrowing, as 
far as Martial was concerned. 


1 For present purposes I have selected a few representative illustrations. All the material 
upon which the conclusions of this paper are based appears in the American Fournal of Phi- 
lology, XTX. 1898, pp. 193-209. 
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But there is still a considerable number of Juvenal passages in which we see 
verbal coincidence with Martial. The most remarkable feature of these exact 
verbal repetitions is that, while the words, as far as the likeness goes, are the 
same, the general point of view is different, the immediate thought expressed is 
not the same, and the words themselves have usually a different application and 
often an entirely different meaning. Now there can in my opinion be little doubt 
that Juvenal rarely, if ever, repeated words or phrases occurring in the epigrams 
without knowing they were Martial’s. Whether he was in every, or even in any, 
case aware that he was adapting Martial’s language to another point of view or 
giving it a new meaning, is a different question, and of course one which does not 
admit of a certain answer. It is true that the words of an old author sometimes 
remain in the memory when their context and real meaning have been forgotten; 
but it is improbable that Juvenal, in the case of his contemporary and friend, 
remembered the words apart from their meaning and connection. To my mind, 
the evidence points toward a probability not only that Juvenal was conscious of 
using expressions found in Martial, but that he for the most part allowed himself 
to borrow them only when his point of view or thought was not the same. In 
one instance the leading word is to be understood literally in Martial, but meta- 
phorically in Juvenal : 

“ ardeat illa licet ” (Mart. VIII. 59, 12) 
‘‘ ardeat ipsa licet” (Juv. VI. 209). 


The former refers to a burning /ucerna, the latter to a woman in love. In one 
case Juvenal uses literally the expression employed by Martial in a figurative 
sense : 

‘‘ Stat contra dicitque tibi tua pagina ‘ Fur es’” (Mart. I. 53, 12) 

“ stat contra starique iubet ” (Juv. IIT. 290). 


The latter passage is taken from the description of the dangers that threatened 
the unattended pedestrian in the streets of Rome at night. Asa last instance in 
which the same phrase has very different meaning in the two poets, we may quote 
Juvenal’s words about the astrologer : 


‘‘Nemo mathematicus genium indemnatus habebit” (Juv. VI. 562); 


that is to say, the narrower his escapes and the more severe his hardships, the 
more implicit the faith of the people in his skill. Martial, on the contrary, using 
the same expression, genzum hadere, referred to the qualities of a good book: 


“Victurus genium debet habere liber” (Mart. VI. 60, 10). 


But there is a larger class of parallels in which the repeated words or phrases, 
though used in the same or almost the same sense, are found in an entirely differ- 
ent context and have reference to persons or things of a totally different character. 
For example, Martial speaks of true fame with the words 


“‘ Notumque per oppida nomen” (III. 95, 7), 
whereas Juvenal in the same words gives vent to his scorn: 


“ Notaeque per oppida buccae” (III. 35). 
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A large majority, however, of the cases in which the influence of Martial on 
Juvenal may be considered possible consists of passages dissimilar in phraseology, 
alike only in thought. Seventy-seven such instances can be reported. In these, 
as a rule, while the thought expressed in the particular verse, and sometimes even 
in the whole context, is exactly the same as in Martial, the avoidance of the same 
words is apparently so studied as to strengthen the conviction that in such cases 
the satirist was unwilling to borrow the exact words of his friend. If Martial’s 
sentence is brief and plain, Juvenal’s is often extended and rhetorical without 
adding any really new idea, though the converse of this is sometimes true, when 
Juvenal expresses himself in a briefer and even condensed form. In some places, 
too, where Martial has employed the usual word in the connection, Juvenal uses 
. a rare synonym. In a similar manner the writer of the lost Epitome seems to 
have altered the language of Livy (cf. E. Wélfflin, Archiv fiir lateintsche Lext- 
hographie und Grammatik, XI. 1898, pp. 2 and 7). All this becomes clearer 
as we examine the parallel passages. 


‘Quod tam grande sophos clamat tibi turba togata, 
Non tu, Pomponi, cena diserta tua est’? (Mart. VI. 48) 


‘quanto Faesidium laudat vocalis agentem 
sportula?” (Juv. XIII. 32 f.). 


Here, as in other cases following, exactly the same thought is presented without 
the repetition of a single word. And it is interesting to observe how the different 
ideas of the one writer are represented in the other. Laxdat vocalis corresponds 
to sophos clamat, sportula to turba togata and cena, agentem to aiserta, and 
quanto (sc. clamore) to fam grande. 


“ Quaeque trahi multo marmora fune vides” (Mart. V. 22, 8) 


““Nam si procubuit qui saxa Ligustica portat 
axis” (Juv. III. 257 f.). 


The same picture is before the mind of each poet, the crowded streets of Rome, 
in which the pedestrian was always in danger; but the marmora of Martial is 
the saxa Ligustica of Juvenal, and ¢raki fune corresponds to fortat axis. So in 
describing a fish too large for any platter, 


‘“‘Quamvis lata gerat patella rhombum, 
Rhombus latior est tamen patella” (Mart. XIII. 81) 


‘Sed derat pisci patinae mensura” (Juv. IV. 72), 


the satirist uses patina instead of patella, piscis instead of rhombus, and expresses 
the sense of /a/a by the noun mensura. 

To say that all these coincidences of thought and expression are due only to 
accident and environment seems to me to be out of the question. Assuming for 
the satirist, as I think we are justified in doing, perfect familiarity with the Z/:- 
grams, we are led to the conclusion that Juvenal, with the few and for the most 
part unimportant exceptions mentioned in the early part of this paper, avoided 
expressing the same thought in the same way as Martial, though he allowed him- 
self to borrow Martial’s words when thought and point of view were different. 
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Moreover, the fact that this principle with almost perfect regularity explains the 
relation of the parallel passages to each other gives strong probability to the 
theory that this was Juvenal’s conscious attitude. At all events, even if this be 
not conceded, — and of course demonstration is impossible, —surely it may never 
be affirmed that the literary influence of Martial upon Juvenal was slight, or 
limited to a single passage. 


16. The Date of Ovid’s Banishment, by Dr. W. S. Burrage, of 
Harvard University. 


Our only information as to the date of Ovid’s banishment comes from two vol- 
umes of letters which the poet wrote during his exile. Of these two volumes, the 
Tristia alone shows finish and skilful arrangement, whereas the Lx Ponto is 
merely a disorderly bunch of letters (cf. /. III. 9. 51-54). 

From his letters we learn that Ovid put to sea in winter; but there is doubt 
whether he reached Tomi that same winter or in the following summer. On this 
point, Ovid’s own statements as to his route and rate of progress yield scant sat- 
isfaction. We know that he left his ship at Tempyra in Thrace; but his subse- 
quent route is not certainly known. His accounts of winds and delays neutralize 
each other. 

The sixth and thirteenth letters in the fourth book of the £x Ponto give us 
statements which enable us to make a near guess at the wished-for date. The 
thirteenth letter was written after Augustus’ death (vv. 25, 26), and in the sixth 
winter of Ovid’s stay at Tomi (v. 40). That this letter was written in the next 
winter after the death of Augustus is rendered probable by the sixth letter, where 
we learn that Augustus had recently died (vv. 15-18), and that Ovid had been 
in Tomi five years (vv. 5,6). Now, if we date the thirteenth letter later than 
the winter of 14/15, we shall have to assume that Ovid reached Tomi as late as 
the winter of 10/11 or the spring-summer of 10 — dates on which it would be too 
late to speak of Augustus as a ‘newly-made immortal.’ 

Assuming the winter of 14/15 as the date of the thirteenth letter, the winter 
of 9/10 must be accounted Ovid’s first winter in Tomi. Moreover, since Ovid 
was already fifty years old when he went into exile (7%. IV. 8. 33; 10. 95-98), 
and was born on the twentieth of March, 43 B.c. (77%. IV. 10. 5, 6, 13, 14), his ban- 
ishment cannot have taken place before the last part of the year 8. Hence those 
who believe that Ovid’s first winter in Tomi is identical with the winter in which 
he left Rome, adopt November-December, A.D. 9, as the date of Ovid’s leaving 
Rome; while for those who hold that he could not have arrived in Tomi till the 
following spring or summer, the date of his leaving Rome has to be thrown back 
a year, to November-December, A.D. 8. 

To determine which of these two dates is the more probable, we select all the © 
letters which have any value for us, and assign a date to each, looking at each 
letter from the points of view of the supporters of either theory. A comparison 
of the two sets of dates may lead us to feel that the weight of probability is on 
one side or the other. 

In this task of dating, we claim the right to be unhampered by the present 
order of the letters. We have referred to the disorder which reigns in the £x 
Ponto; nor is the order of the separate letters in each book of the 7risé#éa in any 
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way sacred. The words “electum opus,” applied by implication to the 7ristia 
(P. III. 9. 54), would seem to favor the idea that the order in the books of the 
Trista is not chronological, but rather such as to produce rhetorical effect. The 
first book of the 7yrzs¢ia was written first, and the filth book was written after the 
first four (cf. 77. V. 1.1, 2). Then Ovid seems to have changed his plan of 
attack and to have resorted to more direct appeals. At this time he wrote those 
letters which are contained in Ex Ponto 1-H. The fact that this portion of the 
Ex Ponto has prologue and epilogue seems to mark it off from the letters con- 
tained in Ex Ponto IV., and it must be regarded as the earlier of the two portions 
of this volume. 

-After dating the letters, we glance over the two sets of dates and find the fol- 
lowing inconsistencies : 

(1) If Ovid reached Tomi in the winter of 9/10, he must have seen the Black 
Sea frozen over that winter. Why, then, should he manifest, in 7ristia III. 10 
such a naive wonder when he saw ice in the following winter, namely the winter 
of 10/11? 

(2) The birthday described in 7ristia III. 13 would seem, from the whole tone 
of the letter, to be the first since his arrival; but on the ‘ year 9 theory’ it would 
be the second. 

(3) In dating 7réstia V. 10 in the winter of 12/13, and Ex Ponto II. 1 in the 
summer of 12, the supporters of the ‘year 9 theory’ violate the probability that 
all the letters in Ex Fondo are later in date than any in 77istia. 

These are all the inconsistencies which seem to deserve mention. They are 
few, and it may be said that they are trivial; but it will be noticed that the diff- 
culties all occur in the course of the ‘year 9 theory.’ This fact must carry some 
weight. 

To sum up. Our speculations as to the time consumed by Ovid in his journey 
from Rome to Tomi, aided by some few vague data, resulted merely in the con- 
clusion that he might have reached Tomi in the same winter in which he left 
Rome, or, on the other hand, might not bave arrived before the following spring 
orsummer. Next, from two letters in the Ex Ponto we drew the conclusion that 
Ovid’s first winter in Tomi was that of 9/10. Consequently, Ovid’s banishment 
could be assigned to either December, a.D. 8, or December, A.D. 9. Our next 
task was to examine a list of those letters to which dates could be assigned, and 
to date the letters, looking at each letter from the point of view of either party. 
Thus there came about two lists of dates. Though either list was a possible one, 
yet we found that the list which was founded on the year 8 ran more smoothly 
than the other. We conclude, therefore, that the weight of probability is in favor 
of December, A.D. 8, as the date of Ovid’s banishment. 


Remarks were made by Professor Gudeman. 


17. Notes on Greek Inscriptions, by Professor James M. Paton, of 
Wesleyan University. 
(1) The inscription published by V. W. Yorke in the Journal of Hellenic 


Studies, xvi. 310, presents some forms not hitherto known in the epichoric alpha- 
bet of Phocis. © with the perpendicular stroke forming merely a diameter of 
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the circle and $ with three strokes are new in Phocis though common in Boeotia. 
As the exact place of discovery is unknown, and the reported place, Abae, is near 
the Bueotian border, it seems doubtful whether the inscription should be reckoned 
among the examples of the Phocian alphabet. 

(2) The Metropolitan Museum in New York contains a small block of marble 
bearing the inscription 'A@avddwpos ‘Aynodvdpou | ‘Pédc0s érolnoe. This is the 
same stone published incorrectly in the Corpus [nscriptionum Graecarum, IIl,, 
p. 1260, and by Loewy, /nuschriften der griechischen Bildhauer, No. §20, among 
the “ bloss erdachte Inschriften.” The authenticity of the inscription was proved 
by Richard F6rster, and a facsimile published in the Jahrbuch des archéologischen 
Instituts, V1. 192. It was afterwards bought by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, and by 
him placed in the Museum. It is about 44x 4$xX1 in., having the inscription in 
two lines on one of the long sides. Fdrster’s facsimile is fully } of an inch too 
long. 

After a brief discussion of the paleography of the inscription, it was pointed 
out that one Rhodian inscription showed forms closely analogous to those of this 
basis. This is the list of the priests of Apollo Erethimios from 109-82 B.C., found at 
Theologos, and published in /yscriptiones Maris Aegaet, No. 730. The date agrees 
with that assigned to this family of Rhodian artists by Hiller von Gaertringen, and 
it seems not impossible that the statuette which originally belonged on this basis 
was brought from Rhodes to Capri. The statuette has not yet been identified, 
but the peculiar shape of the depression in which it was placed makes its redis- 
covery not impossible. 


Remarks were made by Professor Sihler. 


18. The Omission of the Article with Substantives after ovros, de, 
and éxeivos in Prose, by Professor J. E. Harry, of Georgetown College. 

This paper is printed in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 

Adjourned at 1.45. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


‘The Association assembled at 1.45 P.M. 


1g. Was there a Letter Z in Early Latin? by Professor Karl P. 
Harrington, of the University of North Carolina. 


The seventh letter of the Chalcidian alphabet was a sea, with the form I. In 
very early times the seventh letter of the Latin alphabet was G. The traditional 
explanation of this fact is that Appius Claudius, who disliked 2, banished it to 
make a place for his newly invented G, z being no longer needed because its 
sound had been the same as voiced s, which had suffered rhotacism. Z, thus 
banished, returned to the alphabet in the last century B.c. to transliterate Greek 
words. 

The purpose of this paper is to argue that this tradition is groundless, incon- 
sistent, and false, and that there was no letter z at all in the early Latin alphabet. 
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1. There are extant no trustworthy examples of its use in early Latin. All the 
supposed examples worthy of consideration are the following : — 

(2) DTENOINE, on the Duenos bowl, read by some daze noine, by others 
Duenoi, etc., and by still others, dienozne. The form of the supposed letter and 
the connection of thought are too doubtful for any proof of the use of z to be based 
on this inscription. Besides, the cramped position of the letter suggests doctoring 
by a later hand (cf. FECED in the same inscription). 

(46) A character that looks like 2 on coins of Cosa and in some Faliscan in- 
scriptions, ¢g. CO2A (but also COSA and CORANO), and 2EXTOI (apparently 
for Sexti). Now, though the language of Cosa and Falerii was rather Latin than 
Etruscan, the fact remains that they were both Etruscan cities. It is entirely 
reasonable to suppose that the forms of letters used there would receive some 
Etruscan character. It is evident that in the coins of Cosa, where 2,S, and R 
are used to represent the same, or nearly the same sound, that sound is the 
voiced s which in Latin passed into 7, when it stood between two vowels, a 
process which we seem to observe actually going on in these examples. The 
regular Etruscan characters for s were 2, 2, and 2. The supposed z here is 
then probably nothing but an Etruscan s. S has always been confusing to the 
illiterate, and is still often found written backwards (cf. W for N). When the 
Roman colonists in Cosa wanted to strike a coin, what easier blunder than turning 
the s round, especially when their Etruscan townsmen wrote s regularly that way ? 

(c) A fragment of the Carmina Saliorum, quoted by Varro in his Lingua 
Latina, and probably referred to by Velius Longus when he states that the letter 
2 occurs “in Carmine Saliorum,” The text, as we have it, reads cozeulodorieso, 
etc. Nobody knows what that means. Many have endeavored to emend the 
fragment. Perhaps the only suggestion thus far that does justice to the tra- 
ditional text is “ Cozevt (4.e. Consivt) adortose,” where z would plainly be a 
spelling for s, and might have crept into the text in various ways, early or late. 
It would not be strange if an ancient 2-form, due to early Etruscan influence upon 
the rites of the Salii, was retained through religious conservatism, till neither the 
priests nor the learned Varro knew the origin or meaning of the letter or the 
words. 

In the line of negative evidence we may add that Varro quotes this fragment 
to illustrate the rather common use of s for », but makes no mention of the rarer 
apparent z; that if z was the equivalent of voiced s, Varro would naturally have 
somewhere cited a case in its support ; and, finally, that while we possess inscrip- 
tions of an earlier date than Appius Claudius containing example8 of intervocalic 
5, like Numasioi and Torttesiai, they exhibit no sign of an intervocalic s. 

2. Appius Claudius could not have banished z if it had been in use. For, 
(a) he must have banished voiced s also, if he desired to avoid letters whose 
sound “reminded him of a grinning skull”; but intervocalic s began to disappear 
before Claudius. (4) The history of spelling reform from the days of the imperial 
Claudius to the present generation teaches that while learned individuals may 
adopt innovations in spelling, the masses are so tenacious of the. old ways that if 
the letter z really represented a common sound in the language, all the power of 
Appius Claudius would have been unavailing to uproot it so thoroughly from its 
place as to leave no more traces of it than those which actually are found. 
(c) The aetiological methods of making Roman history — military, political, or 
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linguistic — which prevailed at Rome are sufficient to explain the connection of 
Appius Claudius with the legend. Indeed, the invention of another letter, 7, was 
attributed to him, of course falsely. 

3. The sound of Chalcidian s was foreign to the Romans, and, like the aspi- 
rates 4h, ch, and ph, was never taken into the Latin alphabet at all. At the period 
when the Latin alphabet was first recognized, the sound of Chalcidian 2 was 
probably dz or és, like that preserved in the other Italic dialects. The Romans 
used no double consonant signs, with the exception of x; and the early forms 
saxsum, vicsit, and vixcit throw some doubt on the real sound of early Latin x. 
Even such letters as / and s were not doubled in Latin till the time of Ennius, 
whatever may have been their pronunciation. Therefore, it seems extremely 
unlikely that the Romans adopted a letter whose sound represented a combination 
fur the existence of which we have no evidence, and which seems to have been 
avoided by assimilation or loss wherever it did occur. When in the later days of 
the Republic z was needed to transliterate Greek words, the sound of Greek seéa 
had changed, and the confusion with voiced s might easily arise. Then the 
earlier absence of z from the alphabet, having become a subject of curious inquiry, 
might have been explained by the Appius Claudius myth. 

Furthermore, the form of the Chalcidian zefa in the early days of Rome was 
almost universally I. In Etruria, for instance, numerous examples prove this. 
How, then, could the Romans have suddenly become possessed of the form 2 
for it? This was rather the regular Etruscan form for s. 

Similarity of form between the seventh and ninth letters of the early Latin alpha- 
bet might possibly have contributed towards the loss of the seventh, if any such 
loss were to be assumed. 


20. Did Agricola invade Ireland? by Professor Alfred Gudeman, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


The credit of recognizing the incorrectness of the traditional interpretation 
of ch. 24 in Tacitus’ dgricola belongs to Phtzner, who, in an article published in 
1882, maintained that the passage referred to is intelligible only on the supposition 
of an actual invasion of Ireland by the Roman general. 

His view has, however, been either ignored or summarily rejected. This was 
due in part, no doubt, to the tenacity of tradition, but partly also to the fact that 
some of Pfitzner’s arguments were pure assumptions, a circumstance which essen- 
tially weakened the validity of his conclusions. 

It was the purpose of this paper to vindicate, if possible, this new interpreta- 
tion, by utilizing the convincing arguments adduced by Pfitzner, but above all by 
adding a number of weighty considerations which he had strangely overlooked. 

The passages upon which the solution of the question under discussion is based 
extend from ch. 22 to ch. 25. Now an analysis of these chapters will readily 
suggest the following observations. 

In the first place it will be noticed that Tacitus devotes a single short chapter 
to each of the three years, from 80-83 A.D., his aim being to lead up to the crown- 
ing event of Agricola’s campaign, which is treated at length.! 


1 See Amer. Philol. Assoc. Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, pp. xlviii 
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In ch. 22 we are told that he had already advanced beyond or up to the boun- 
daries of Caledonia, which he strongly garrisoned. No Roman general had ever 
reached that far, and hence the tribes then subdued are properly styled xoves 
gentes. Inch. 25 he had passed far beyond Bodotria. In both these campaigns, 
be it observed, Agricola’s /eytons crossed northern boundaries, while in the latter 
the Acct merely reconnoitred the coast. 

This being so, it will at once be clear that the opening words of ch. 24 cannot 
well refer to another campaign against the Caledonians, for in that case it were 
difficult to understand why Tacitus should have here again spoken of subduing 
‘new races hitherto unknown,’ when he had done this very thing the very year 
previous, and as a matter of fact this interpretation was made possible only by a 
violent change of the wholly unubjectionable text.! 

Secondly, if these opening words really referred to the Caledonians, the state- 
ment in ch. 25, that Agricola then (83 A.D.) for the first time utilized his fleet as 
an active and integral part of his forces, would invulve a glaring contradiction, 
for it had already been so used the year previous (nave prima transgressus). 

Thirdly, the gue in camque partem, a point also noticed by Pfitzner, is incom- 
patible with the assumption under discussion; for, according to the fixed usage 
of the Latin language, gue, when uniting two sentences, never adds something 
that is intimately connected with the preceding. It will scarcely be contended 
that a campaign against Caledonians and a description of Ireland are so corre- 
lated. 

Fourthly, the very term nave transgressus is fatal to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, for Tacitus could no more have said ¢ransgressus ‘ crossed over,’ if he meant 
that the fleet sailed from the N.W. corner of Britain along the coast to the Clyde, 
than we could say that an American fleet crossed over from New York to Charles- 
ton. 

Fifthly, no one who has read the Agricola or the Germania with any degree 
of care can have failed to notice the consummate skill with which Tacitus estab- 
lished the transition from one chapter to another by means of a word, a phrase, 
or a name, which serves, so to speak, as the cue or catchword for the succeeding 
paragraph. I maintain that he has done so here. Cf. ch. 23 ext. seemmotis velut 
in aliam insulam ostibus and ch. 24 init. nave prima transgressus ... (SC. in 
aliam insulam) eamque partem ... Hibernia. 

Finally, it must be observed that if we adopt the traditional view, Tacitus would 
have devoted, quite contrary to the transparent design of the treatise, an entire 
chapter to an irrelevant episode which seriously interrupts the continuity of the 
narrative,? for no motive for dragging in a brief geographical and ethnological 
description of Ireland at this particular juncture is conceivable. 

Such are briefly the difficulties which stand in the way of the old view. We 
are happily, however, not confined to negative evidence, strong as its cumulative 
effect may be, but there are also positive indications which all point in the same 
direction. 

In the first place, it is improbable that Agricola, who in 81 and 83 had been 
conducting his campaign against the Caledonians with his infantry, should sud- 


1 See Classical Review, October, 1897, p. 328. 
2 On the relevancy of the other geographical chapters and their purpose in the Agricola, cp. 
Amer. Philol. Assoc. Proceedings, \.c. 
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denly in 81 have taken it into his head to transport his soldiers by sea, and, as he 
was fighting in the north in 81, he would actually have fortified his rear on his 
return (¢um praesidits firmatur, ch. 23 ext.). Such a strategic move would have 
been worthy of the military genius of the Spaniard, but not of an Agricola, if we 
are to believe Tacitus’ express testimony as to his caution and skill in matters of 
this kind (cp. ch. 22 adnotabant periti, etc.). 

Secondly, if ch. 24 deals with the conquest of the Caledonians, the words copzis 
tnstruxilin spem magis quam ob formidinem are unintelligible. In hope of what? 
Surely not of fighting these Caledonians some day, for that is what he had been 
doing and continues to do (ch. 25 ff.). ‘Rather than because of fear’— but 
ch. 25 init. expressly refers to the fear Agricola entertained and the measures he 
took in consequence. 

It will thus be evident that the traditional interpretation, from whatever point 
you look at it, is untenable. The moment, however, you assume that Tacitus is 
speaking of an actual invasion into Ireland, all the difficulties hitherto encountered 
vanish at once. 

The northern barbarians having been pacified for the time being, Agricola, by 
means of a line of strongly garrisoned and well-provisioned forts, had relegated 
the enemy back as into another island. This simile, as already remarked, natu- 
rally introduces the next exploit of Agricola in 82 A.D. The invasion of Ireland 
itself is, however, not dwelt upon at any length, for the simple reason that it 
yielded no satisfactory results, for what Tacitus says of Caesar’s expedition! is 
peculiarly applicable to the present instance. 

What the cause of this failure was, whether due to a direct prohibition on the 
part of the jealous Domitian and the withdrawal of a legion, as Pfitzner imagines, 
cannot be ascertained. 

After his return Agricola fortified the places whence he had started out, in the 
hope of renewing the invasion at some future day under better auspices, rather than 
because of any fear that the Hibernians might in their turn invade Britain. Then, 
in order to show that this undertaking was both practicable and expedient, Taci- 
tus very briefly touches upon some of the features of this country, wholly unknown 
to the Romans, and emphasizes his conviction of the ease with which the island 
could be subdued. 

The presence, moreover, of the deposed Irish king in Agricola’s camp would 
be very difficult to account for on any other supposition, for if Agricola had never 
set foot in Ireland the fear of an attack from that quarter can have been but a 
remote contingency, and one does not therefore understand why the Irish king 
should have been retained ‘27 speciem amicitiae.’ After the return from Ireland, 
however, Agricola had every reason to treat a royal exile from that quarter with 
caution, if not with suspicion. . 

In conclusion the author turned his attention to two objections to the interpre- 
tation here advocated, very recently formulated by Furneaux, in his admirable 
edition of the Agricola. 

“The great and as it seems to me insuperable objection to this supposition is the 


1 Ch. 13 dtuus [ulius cum exercitu Britanniam tngressus (=nave prima transgressus) 
guamquam prospera pugna terruerit incolas ac litore potitus est (=gentes ... prosperts 
proelits domuit eamque partem .. . copits instruxit) potest videri ostendisse posterts quam 
tradidisse. 
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apparent impossibility of imagining any sufficient motive which could have led 
‘lacitus to treat such an event so cursorily, and not to help his readers by a single 
word to gather that Ireland had ever actually been reached.” 

“The achievement must have been the most remarkable in Agricola’s whole 
career and worthy of comparison with the first Roman invasion of Britain, and his 
biographer might well have dwelt on its perils and successes and on his recall in 
the full tide of victory by a jealous tyrant, whose memory Tacitus had then no 
motive whatever for sparing and every motive for reproaching ” (p. 45 f.). 

But these objections of the distinguished editor of ‘Tacitus are easily disposed of. 

The motive for Tacitus ‘to treat such an event so cursorily’ is not so difficult 
tu imagine, — it was the fiasco of the expedition itself; and as for the failure 
expressly to mention that Ireland was actually reached, it will be sufficient to 
refer to the internal and external grounds enumerated above. 

In answer to the second objection, we may urge that, inasmuch as the expedi- 
tiun was a failure, it could not well have been the most remarkable in Agricola’s 
whole career.’ 

Again, while we moderns would certainly attach considerable importance 
to the first contact of imperial Rome with Ireland, as we do in the case of Caesar's 
invasion of Britain, the ancients were far from viewing the latter event in the same 
light (see Furneaux himself, Introd. Ann. vol. II. p. 128); in fact, Tacitus plainly 
belittles the achievement. It is therefore in no way surprising that the same 
author did not wax eloquent over Agricola’s unsatisfactory expluit. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the biographer expressly disclaims any 
intention of attacking Domitian throughout, and he was therefore not called upon 
’ to brand the tyrant at each and every point, where his narrative gave him occasion 
tu do so, The scathing impeachment at the close sufficed for his purpose. 


21. Classical Archaeology —a new force in Classical Studies,’ by 
Dr. J. H. Huddilston, of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Every classical philologist ought to know something regarding all fields of 
classical archaeology, and ought further to bea careful student of some branch 
of the science, in which he has trained the eye and awakened a sympathy for the 
tangible remains of Greek and Roman civilization such as will bring him to feel a 
real kinship with those peoples. Herein lies the meaning of the word ‘new’ as 
used in the title of this paper. 

It is an opportune time for glancing at the archaeological interest being aroused 
at present by our schools at Rome and Athens, and for inquiring briefly into the 
nature and history of archaeological work; and for indicating some advantages 
to be gained by the student of the classics in this field alone. 

Classical archaeology covers, in its broadest sense, much in epigraphy, numis- 
matics, mythology, and religion; in its narrower significance it embraces the field 
of art; archaeology, in a word, is occupied with all the objective, tangible remains 
of Greek and Roman civilization as opposed to the subjective and intangible 
in philosophy and literature. It is a science concerned from first to last with the 
product of the human hand and mind, and therefore with man himself. Herein 


1 A considerable part of this paper appears in The Macmillan Company’s Book Reviews, 
October, 1898. 
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rests the unique value of the study — a study we may gladly welcome in the cur- 
ricula of our colleges, not only for what it will do for classical philology, but also 
fur the services it will render to the department of history and de/les lettres. 

Classical philology and archaeology were born at nearly the same time; the 
age of classicism that produced Winckelmann ushered in Zoega and F. A. Wolf, 
and for two generations the archaevlogists were at the same time philologists. 
Welcker, G. Hermann, and O. Miiller included archaeology in their courses; but 
with the larger discoveries of monuments the two sciences have drifted apart, 
until archaeology receives all too little attention from the philologist. Along this 
line, however, our classics must be rescued from the disrepute into which they 
have fallen. Greck art in its various forms must supplement the instruction in 
linguistics and literature. 


22. Mute and Liquid in Bacchylides, by Professor Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Bryn Mawr College. | 

This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 

Adjourned at 4 P.M. to attend the reception given by President 
and Mrs. Smith. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association convened at 8.10 P.M. 


23. Latin a¢ and ae: Diphthong or Monophthong? by Professor 
E. G. Sihler, of New York University. 


While accepting with grateful appreciation the positive results — largely gained 
by Ritschl and his school —in the domain of Latin phonetics, the present writer 
has long been impressed with the conviction that the current notation of ae = ai 
in ats/e (in our current grammars) may be designated as premature canonization. 
Thus in Allen and Greenough, Harkness, Chase, Bennett ’95, Mooney ’97. Gil- 
dersleeve and Lodge ’94, p. 2, alone are distinguished by some cautious specifi- 
cations. But King and Cookson state that “the diphthong passed into the 
monophthong about 200-150 B.C. and was written ae.” Stolz and Schmalz 
§ 35: “ Der Uebergang zur monophthongischen Aussprache hat sich ungefahr 
550-600 u.c. vollzogen.” A compromise between the first view and the last is 
obviously impossible. 


I. 


Corssen’s Aussprache Vokalismus und Betonung der Latetnischen Sprache, 2d 
ed., 1868, pp. 303 sq., 324 sqq., 630, and particularly 674 sqq., seems to have accu- 
rately presented the data of the pre-Augustan inscriptions. But Ritschl’s “ Der 
Stoff ist zerrissen und zersplittert” (Unsere heutige Aussprache des Latein, Rhein- 
isches Museum, 1876, pp. 481 sqq.) has been reéchoing ever since. —I therefore 
excerpted the data anew from Mommsen, Corp. /. L. I*., with due care, returning 
at the end with undiminished regard to Corssen’s propositions. Some supplements 
from Orelli-Henzen were added. 

What induced the users of Latin to spell ae in transition from as? If the 
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sound was not changed, why was the spelling changed? or did they actually sub- 
stitute a more difficult diphthong for an easier one: did they fancy intrasyllabic 
hiatus? In Quintilian’s day (I. 7, 18) the ae and ai spelling was clearly a mat- 
ter of orthographical rather than orthoepical variation, and he (1. 7, 29) refers to 
it as “tam parvae quacstionis,”’ he notes consueludo (conventional usage) as a 
bar to phonetic spelling, and spelling (of past records) as a repository of actual 
sound is to his mind a pium destderium, 1.7, 31: ‘hic enim est usus literarum sf 
custodiant (not quod custodiunt) voces et velut depositum reddant legentibus.” 

Paistano Mo. (I shall use this abbrev. instead of C. /, Z. I*.) p. 7, Gnaivod 
p. 16, aidiles (nom.) p. 17, aide (aedem) p. 18; quairatis, quaist. p. 20, 167 B.C. 
Belolai p. 23; but decetiaz 26.; Lauernai p. 24; Saeturni no. 48 Mo. reads per 
diaeresin, Romai... Prosepnai (not nais) p. 25; airid p.27; de praidad p. 27; 
Gemelai p. 30; (n)umtoriai no. 122: Vehiliai, p. 31; Fameliai n. 166; Mener- 
vain. 191; but praedad in Col. Rostr. 260 B.c. 4edem in S. C. de Bac. 186 B.c. 
(no. 196 Mo.), but Duelona# aiquom, tabelai datai. In the lex Repetundarum 
p- 49, Mo., 123 or 122 B.C. quaestionem, quaeret, quaerat, conqueeri, practorei and 
-2, but also quaerunda:, conciliai: clearly ae is gaining on a#. Ins. of 117 B.C. 
p. 72 Caecilio (2) L. Caecilio (1) § 29; 111 B.C., p. 75: quaeque, gnatae, quae, 
primae, aedificium, aerarium, praes, Romae, scripturae; p. 82 praes, praevides; 
p- 84 pequniae Massinissae; p. 107 (era of Social war 91-89 B.C.) sub aede Kasto- 
rus; p. 108 (a law of Sulla, 81 B.c.) aerarium, quaestor, scribae, — an inscription, 
by the by, which illustrates the innovations of Accian orthography: pequlatzs, 
iuus, aa cetereis (cf. Brambach Die Meugestaltung der Lateinischen Orthographie, 
p. 19). The az disappears almost completely: recurring in formulae mainly; cf. 
the analogy of cotraverunt (-vere), coeraverunt, cwraverunt, oztile, and stile (Mo. 
p. 107) the latter being the actual pronunciation, af vodis being strictly phonetic 
spelling in same inscr.; both foidere and foedere, ib.; Brugmann (Grundriss, I. 
p. 185) suggests, Die von der Schrift abhaengige Aussprache der Gebildeten: 
query: von welcher Schrift? Regular instruction in Latin grammar was late in 
Rome, Sueton. Grammat. 1; Aelius Stilo being the first grammarian of the alter 
ordo, one generation before Varro himself. Of coins (Mo. 128 sqq.) Paetus (oldest 
Pin conjunction with ae) no. 258; 260 Aesti., 264 Baebi., 267 A. Cae., 287 Maini., 
310 Caisar, 317, 364 Laeca; 320 Aili, 376 Caesi, 383 Blasio, 389 Caesar; 422 Aed. 
Pl.; 452 Nae., 460 Plaetorius,; 466 Hupsaeus, 469 Iudaeus. 

In the funeral Inscr. (Mo. no. 1007, line 2): pulcraz feminae; n. 1148 praétores 
aere martis emeru., 1192 (Formiae) Mevius aid. (maevius aedil.), 1202 non aevo 
exsacto vita?; 1207 (Capua) Philemae ...ama[nt] issumai. Other juxtaposition 
of archaic and phonetic spelling: n. 1230 portas turreis mo/ros turreisque aequas 
qum mo?ro faciundum coiraverunt. n. 1280 scaina (pronounce scénam) fac. coir; 
1341 scaenarium (pr. scénarium). In the consular lists of the Fasti Capitolini we 
have Laenas, Laetorius, Caedicius, Caecilius, Blaesus, Caepio, Scaevula, Paetus; 
but the ultra-patrician gens of the Aemilii almost uniformly appears as Aimilius: 
a. U.C. 437, 443, 499, 524, 529, 538, 567, 572, 575, 579, 586, 596, 676, 709. 
Paitus (3) Maénius (1). Did this aristocratic distinction appeal to the eye 
alone? Even more palpably orthoepical was the representation of ai by the Em- 
peror Claudius: we will readily see that the innovation was doomed to failure 
because not even the princeps could restore a defunct suund; cf. of Claudian era 
Orelli I. 714, Cazsare ... Invictaé... Aidius... Serdilice; n. 716 Medullinae... 
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Sponsae Pazdagogus: orthographic assimilation towards Greek was probably, per 
se, feasible, but orthoepic repristination was impossible; cf. of Trajan’s era, Orelli 
I, 782 Nervae and Nervaz. In Pianta at Koma (era of Sept. Severus) in close 
juxtaposition: Aqu¢ductium, dedis Musaz! 

Phonetic spellings pointing towards German ¢¢ or @: Mo. n. 64 Fortune (dat.); 
n. 168 Cesula... Diane (dat.); n. 183 Victorie (dat.); in lex Thoria 111 B.c. 
Mo. p. 75, 1. 7 edilicium: 1. 18 aedificium; 1. 38 colonie; scaenam transcribes 
oxnvh p. 121; ALerena from muraena (cf. Varro 2.2. 3, 3, 10, not 3, 10 Freund, 
who copied the slip from his Forcellini); cf. coin in Mo. 348, and Fast. Cap. a.u.c. 
731; MYZTAI PIEI n. 580; Muste n. 578; Remurine n. 810 Mo. takes as dat.; 
g10 Mevius; 1432 Sibi et amande; p. 474 Auest.; p. 478 exs Traechia f. Op7xn; 
era of Vespas. Orelli I. 748 alae (gen.) Getulorum; phonetic equivalence of @ and 
ae; Nero’s time: 26. 731 Divae Poppeae; 733 Poppazae; and A.b. 100 Sacer- 
dotae as abl.! Or. I. 35, era of Trajan, Mausolaci; 193 A.D. aei permissum (ei) 
Or. I. 39; 26. Saeio; I. 71, natus Aquileié; I. 80, caetera; 2d. 104 prédia ... que 
(quae) — undated; 123 pretor (n. d.) 1; a Greek nom. plur. I believe, Or. I. 150 
Cauloniatai (Magna Graecia). 

The gen. -aes mainly of Libertae of Greek nativity, Mo. n. 1025 Aquilliaes Ter- 
tige; n. 1212 Pescenniaes... Laudicaes (Aaodlxns) 1242 Dianges; 1253 Heraes; 
Henzen 5376: Europa Antoniaes Drusi (died 9 B.c.); 5411 Statiliges .. . Actes; 
5413 Claudie (gen.) Actes L. Eurydices; Or. I. 631 Rhoemetalcaes. The Greek 
habits of these Libertae induced even the inoculation of the phonetic equiv- 
alent of -ys on distinctively Roman names (Corssen, p. 684): Octavices Flaviaes, 
Corneliaes, Liciniges, etc., etc., is the phonetic equivalent to Monimes, Nymphes, 
Tyches, Irenes, etc., etc., Corss. p. 685, to which add A. VETTII CONVIVAES on a 
signet from the domus Vettorum at Pompeii, probably exhibiting the phonetic 
habits of the Greek carver. The theories based on Prosepna/s have collapsed 
with that reading itself: Mo. p. 25. Corssen, p. 687, properly, I think, urges 
against Biicheler (Grundriss d. lat. Declination, 2 ed. p.65) that we must in nowise 
associate this -aes with the sermo rusticanus of native Latin usage; its decisive 
importance in our inquiry I need not emphasize. 


II. 


Lucilius (ed. Lachmann-Vahlen) v. 276 muraenas, 21 caenam, 378 cenam; 
erumna in 562, 603, 703; aerumna 842; vegrandi 573; — on erumna cf. Charisius 
Keil, I. p. 98, 12; caelum.: Aelius Stilo from caelatum or celatum, Varro L. L. 
V.18; Caelius from Celes Vibenna, V. 46; aedus from edus, V.97; sepio, #6. 141, 
150, 162, VII. 13; esculetum, V. 152; seclum, VI. 11; faenore, #6. 65; scenici, 
76; exqueras, 24.91; ceruleo, VII. 48; scaena and scena, 24. 96; faeneratrix and 
fen. Faenisicia and Fen. 

The -dz termination in Ennius, Lucilius, Cicero (aquai, Nepal), Lucretius are 
due to prosody: the postulate of a spondee. Cf. Th. Birt, AA. AZ. ’97, suppl. 
band, p. 4. 


III. 
Of Lucilius’ spondaic -az J. M. Stowasser ( W dlfiin’s Archiv, I. p. 200) asserts 
that “die diphthongishe Aussprache des Gen. at fiir Lucilius” was “ sicher Utopie,” 
in the case of Lucretius it was “ dewusstes Archatsiren.” 
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Nigidius Figulus’ discrimination (Gellius, V. 4. 13, 26, 4) of huius terraz and 
huic terraé@ was certainly intended not for the eye alone. Festus (prob. Verrius 
Flaccus himself) s.v. ae cites aulat, pictat musat, the first two Vergilian: Quintil. 
I. 7, 18 calls Vergil in this connection “ amantissimus vetustatis.” This is iterated in 
Charisius (Keil, I. 279, 4), Diomedes (Keil, I. 442, 11), Priscian (K. II. p. 37). 
The inaccuracy of the Grammatici in speaking of a pvetic da. ai is scored by 
Lachmann on Lucretius, I. 454. 

But Terentius Scaurus, the Hadrianic grammarian, seems to bear witness to 
the diphthongic character of ae, Keil, VII. 16 (on the corrupt character of the 
MSS. in this pass. see Keil’s footnote) : “ et apud antiquos scriptores I littera pro 
ea (pro e?) scribebatur, ut testantur petamdacpol in guibus est ciusmod: syllaba- 
rum diductio ut pictai vestis et aulai medio (the Vergilian examples again) pro 
pictae et aulae. Sed magis tn tllis e novissima sonat et propterea (sic) antiqus 
guogue (sic) Graecorum hanc sylabum per ae scripsisse traduntur. Now was it 
the intention of Ter. Sc. on theoretical and historical grounds (“ratio”) as over 
against the actual practice (“consuetudo”) of an @? or 6? as aw perhaps was 
urged as over against an actual pronunciation of 0? to what does he refer by the 
words i i//is ? what is the standard of comparison in magis ? does he urge theo- 
retically, or does he analyze the actual pronunciation? (viz. a rapid succession of 
e after 2?) is novissima to be understood adverbially? isn’t it rather obvious, no 
matter how we understand it? The artificial and theorical character of Terentius’ 
elucidation is well evidenced by his faint and indefinite reference to -a: and -ae 
transition in Greek, evidently second- or third-hand information. Why go so far 
afield for a parallel, if diphthongal utterance of ae was the actual practice of his 
time? “sed magis in illis (i.e. in the werawrdacpol), e novissima sonat et prop- 
terea antiqui quoque Graecorum hanc syllabam (i.e. at) per ae scripsisse dicuntur.” 
What shall we do with propterea? This indeed seems to throw some light on this 
curious passage. ‘‘E,” he says, “sounds,” i.e. is audible, “more,” than what? 
than A? then thecorollary with propierea is senseless: there remains nothing else 
than to take I as the standard of comparison: in ai the actual audible aus/aut 
resembles an e more than an J, hence the change of az to ae: i.e. therefore some 
ancient Greeks (“‘ antiqui Graecorum ” is to say the least an odd piece of Latinity: 
perhaps antiqui quoque quidam) wrote AE instead of what? instead of the 
normal AI? I am convinced that the traditional reading and the orthoepical 
inferences from Terentius Scaurus must be radically recast. Lindsay (Latin Lan- 
guage, p. 38) bases his thesis of diphthongal pronunciation on this passage. 
And so, too, Bennett (Latin Crammar, Appendix, p. 8,9). The Greek parallel 
really occurred in a very limited era: i.e. in the dialect of Tanagra as over against 
Plataea, Thebes, Orchomenos, Thespiae, cf. Meister, Die Criechischen Dialekle, 
Gattingen, 1882, vol. I. p. 238, otherwise older as passed into 9, Blass in his Aus- 
Sprache des Griechischen, transl. by Purton, 1890, p. 67, is also one of thuse who 
from Ter. Scaurus maintain a late pure diphthong ae, because it would help indi- 
rectly to support his general theme of the late development of 2 in Greek, 

On Priscian’s naive way of putting it (I. §3), viz. that Jatin modified (a4 to ae 
and] of to oe “ad imitationem Buevturum,” J need nut speak, My own conclusion 
is that in the Augustan era ae was a fair equivalent to 2 of 9, a6 Jacian MOiller says 
(Orthographiae et Prosodiae [atinae Summarium, A, Veter@dmury, p. 57), “ae 
sonabat ut y Graecorum.” I append a avte with which | was favored by Professors 
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Franz Biicheler of Bonn (Feb. 13, ’98), “die Aussprache von ae wie in deutsch 
‘eile’ halte ich fiir ganz verkehrt, fiir richtig dagegen die bei uns fibliche Aus- 
sprache wie in deutsch ‘ bar’ welches in manchen deutschen Gegenden (Sachsen 
zB.) ganz @ artig, also wie ‘bér’ gesprochen wird, aehnlich die lat. Doppel- oder 
Vulgarformen wie muraena AMurena, praetor pretor u.s.w. Das 4-i eines Lucrez 
oder Vergil ist fiir deren Zeit durchaus kiinstlich, aus der aeltesten Zeit und 
der Ennianischen Technik repetirter Archaismus, gerade so kiinstlich fortgepflanzt 
wie bei unsern deutschen Dichtern um des Reims oder Klangs willen: ‘er fleugt’ 
oder ‘ihr giildenes Haar’ u. dergl. nach meiner meinung also sind scaena u. scena 
in der class. Aussprache wenig verschieden, nicht mehr als d. ndhren und wie 
Luther schrieb meerez.” 


Remarks were made by Professor Warren and the author. 


24. Roman Business Life as seen in Horace, by Dr. Charles 
Knapp, of Barnard College. 


The author’s aim was to show what information can be derived from the pages 
of Horace concerning Roman Business Life as it existed in his day. (The exami- 
nation whose results were embodied in this paper is part of an investigation of the 
whole subject of Roman trade and commerce, on which the author has been for 
many years engaged.) 

The first point made was the fact that on almost every page of Horace we 
have evidence that the intense commercial activity of his times had made a deep 
and lasting impression on his imagination. By way of proof of this statement, cf. 
for the present (1) the constant recurrence of the mercator, the merchant engaged 
in transmarine commerce. He is mentioned or referred to in eleven passages. 
(2) Passages like Eff. i. 1. 53 ff., i. 1. 62 ff., i. 6. 31 ff., Sav. i. 1. passim, testify 
to the ascendency of the spirit of commercialism. (3) Commercial metaphors 
bear testimony to the same condition. Cf. the well-developed figure in C. i. 3. 
1-8, where Vergil is spoken of as a defositum, and the ship as a sort of bank 
messenger charged with the duty of delivering Vergil, like so much money, safely 
on Grecian soil. Something of the same figure appears in C. i. 24. 11-12, Tu 
frustra pius heu non ita credi¢um Poscis Quintilium deos, 

The growth of Roman commerce, especially in the last two centuries B.C., was 
due largely to two causes, (a) the wants of the people, and (4) the increase of 
luxury. On both these points some light is thrown by Horace. (1) The wants 
of the people in their relation to commerce. The needs of the greater portion of 
Rome’s population of a million or more (see Marquardt, Adm. Staatsverw.8, ii. 
120 ff., Friedlander, Szétengesch.5, i. 58 ff., Lanciani, 7he Xuins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome, 93) were indeed small. For the slaves’ demensum see Cato, De 
Agri Cultura, 56-58. The free poor probably on the average required but little 
more. In the diet of the latter, bread (/rumentum) and vegetables (hols) 
played the chief part. For Ao/us in Horace as a simple diet, cf. S. i. 6.111 ff, 
C. i. 31. 15-16, where the olives, the chiccory, and the mallows are typical of the 
humble life of the contented poor, S. ii. 7. 30 ff., etc. Yet, after all, vast quanti- 
ties of supplies, especially grain, were of necessity imported yearly to satisfy the 
wants of Rome’s people. Grain came eg. from Africa (C. i. 1. 9, iii. 16. 30-32, 
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S. ii. 3. 87) and Sardinia (C. i. 31. 3-4). Some grain, of course, was raised in 
Italy ; cf. C. ili. 16. 22 ff. Among the necessaries of life, even to the poor, were 
olives, olive oil, and honey. Olives Italy raised in abundance, in fact in such 
quantities as to have some for export. The best came from Venafrum (see ey. C. 
ii. 6.16). Honey came in part from Italy, in part from abroad (cf. C. ii. 6. 14 
and S. ii. 2.15 for honey from Hymettus, C. iii. 16. 32 and iv. 2. 27 for Calabrian 
and Matinian honey). 

(2) The spread of luxury as contributory to the development of commerce. 
In C. ii. 18 Horace condemns ostentation and praises aurea mediocritas. In 
vss. 1-8 we have a pen picture of one of Rome’s gorgeous palaces. The columns 
were cut in farthest Africa, the roof-beams came from the slopes of Hymettus, the 
facunaria are adorned with ivory and gold, both foreign products, the clients 
wear Spartan purple. In a word, the corners of the earth have been ransacked 
to fit out this mansion. Horace refers also to Phrygian and to Parian marble. 
For the purple of Tyre or Sidon cf. S. ii. 4. 84, Epp. i. 10. 25, for robes dipped in 
Gaetulian purple £2. ii. 2. 181, for purple from Cos C. iv. 13. 13. The epithets 
applied to perfumes, too, are significant. Thus we have Assyrian nard, Syrian 
malobathrum, and Achaemenian perfumes. Two names of perfumes, malobath- 
rum and dalanus, are themselves importations. Suggestive, too, are the items in 
the bill of fare given in Zod. ii. 49 ff. Other viands mentioned by Horace as 
found on Roman tables are oysters from Circeii, the seloris from the Lucrine 
Lake, the murex from Baiae, the pecten from Tarentum, the piscts /bert, the 
echinus from Misenum, pickled fish from Byzantium, saffron from Corycus in 
Cilicia for dressing, boars from Umbria, Laurentum, and Lucania, vinegar made 
from wine of Methymna, pears from Calabria, apples from Picenum and from 
Tibur, etc. Cf., too, the names of wines, Falernum, Massicum, Chium, Lesbium, 
Coum, etc.; all speak of commerce, whether inland or transmarine. . 

The impression created by these allusions, of the existence of a vast volume of 
commercial dealings energetically carried on with remote and widely sundered 
regions, is strengthened by the mention of 7Ayna merx, of Cypriae merevs, of 
Cyprian ships, of iron from Spain and Noricum, of horses from Gaul, of wool 
from Tarentum and Gallia Cisalpina, of fleeces dyed at Aquinum, of cloaks woven 
at Miletus, of Campana supellex, etc. 

The chief sources of wealth in Horace’s day were (1) transmarine commerce ; 
(2) agriculture ; (3) the rearing of cattle, horses, sheep, etc.; .(4) banking 
operations, including the farming of the revenues. The first three of these are 
often mentioned by Horace, singly or in combination ; cf. C. i. 31. 1-15, ii. 16. 
33 ff, ii. 3. 17, ii. 6, 10-12, iii, 16. 25-32, iii. 23. 5-8, Epod. 1. 23 ff, etc. To 
banking there are but few allusions ; cf. however, S. ii. 3. 69-71, 1. 2. 14-109, 
i. 3. 85-87, ii. 3. 18, Epp. i. 1.54. To the pudlicani there are no references, 
naturally enough ; they flourished in the provinces; Horace’s life was spent in 
Rome and Italy. To the contract system, which was highly developed among 
the Romans, slight allusions are made by Horace; cf. C. ii. 18. 16-17, C. iii. 
1. 34-37, Epp. i. 1. 77 and ii. 2. 72. 

Some material was then presented to show what light Horace throws on the 
details of business operations as conducted by the Romans. Horace here tells 
us far less than ¢g. Martial. Iie has more to say of the book trade, perhaps, 
than of any other form of business. The tricks of Roman trade also are to some 
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extent illuminated by Horace, especially by Zé. i. 16. 57 ff. Besides, we have 
cheating tavern-keepers, dishonest business partners, and counterfeit Sidonian 
dyes (Efp. 1. 10. 26-29). 

Before proceeding to draw inferences from the facts presented in his paper, 
the author called attention (1) to the fact that the various allusions in Horace 
which can be pressed into service by the student of Roman business life are inci- 
dental in character. Of course nothing was further from Horace’s thoughts than 
the project of contributing to a knowledge of this subject. He was perhaps 
always himself unconscious of the extent to which his imagination had been 
stirred by the abounding mercantile life by which he was surrounded. (2) Horace 
speaks with perfect knowledge of the things he mentions. He has seen and 
touched them, every one. In other words, we are not dealing in Horace with 
literary reminiscences, but with the facts of contemporary life. 

The inferences from the facts brought out in this paper are: (1) More infor- 
mation than is commonly suspected can be drawn from our texts in relation to 
Roman trade and commerce. (2) The statements sometimes made to the effect 
that commerce played but a small part in the economy of Roman life are not true. 
Had commerce played but a small part in Roman life it would never have stamped 
itself so largely on the picture of that life as drawn by Horace. (3) The part 
played by commerce in Horace’s verses goes to show clearly that the higher 
classes had no real antipathy to trade. Passages like Cicero De Off. i. §§ 150, 
151, Livy xxi. 63. 3, and Pliny, Af. i. 3. 3, do not reflect the real heart of the 
Romans on this question. Horace was the court poet, a very marvel of tact, 
writing for the cultured few (S. i. 10. 64-91). If those few in their secret souls 
had really entertained a disgust for trade and commerce, Horace, the man who 
declared his appeal to be to their judgment and to theirs alone, would never have 
suffered a thing distasteful to them to occupy so large a place in his verses. 


Remarks were made by Professor Sihler and by Dr. Knapp. 


25. Notes on Eur. Alc. 501, Soph. Ané. 450-452, and O. C. 1036, 
Thuc. 7. 13, 2, by Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Of these notes only the first two were presented in full, the other two being 
briefly mentioned. In the first note the reading racol» was defended against the 
conjecture waocv, which has been made independently by several scholars. In 
the second note the reading of rods (Erfurdt) was deduced and defended in Soph. 
Ant. 452. It is the writer’s intention to publish these notes, as well as the two 
others, elsewhere in full. 


Professor T. D. Seymour then presented the following Report of 
the Committee of Twelve for 1897-1898 : 


To the American Philological Association, — 


The Preliminary Report of the Philological Association’s Committee of Twelve 
was printed not only in the Proceedings of the Association but also in the organ 
of the National Educational Association, and in other educational journals. In 
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addition, copies of a special edition of 2000 were sent to the most prominent 
local educational organizations of the country, especially to commissions engaged 
in securing a closer articulation of the work of schools and colleges, to associa- 
tions of classical teachers, and to associations of teachers of high schools and 
college preparatory schools, with the request for criticisms and suggestions. The 
replies which were received to the Committee’s invitations and inquiries indicated 
that the Committee with its auxiliaries, on the basis of the information which it 
had secured as to the means and wishes of the schools, had prepared schemes for 
courses of study which with slight modifications would give as general satisfaction 
as any such schemes could give. We are well aware that what is suited to the 
wants of a large school in one part of our great country may not be exactly 
adapted to the needs of a small school in the midst of different surroundings. 
The teacher is far more important than the method. 

For the further consideration of the proposed courses of study in Latin and 
Greek for secondary schools, your Committee of Twelve with its auxiliaries met in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 1 and 2, 1898. In connection with this meeting 
of your Committee, and under its auspices, a Classical Conference was held, which 
was attended by several hundred teachers from more than half of the states of 
our Union, at which twenty-seven papers were presented, chiefly philological, of 
interest and value. Never before had so many philvlogists gathered at any meet- 
ing west of the Alleghenies. 

Prior to the meeting of the Committee of Twelve, on March 31, the Latin Sub- 
Committee held two long sessions, in conference with the Latin Auxiliary Com- 
mittee. 

On April 2, the Committee of Twelve unanimously adopted a plan for a four- 
year course, two five-year courses, and one six-year course in Latin, and a three- 
year course in Greek, and appointed sub-committees to edit these courses with 
justifications on paedagogic grounds of the recommendations which are made. 

The Committee of the National Educational Association, at whose request your 
Committee of Twelve was directed to undertake the work of preparing these 
courses of study, desires that our final report be made to the National Educational 
Association, and be first published by that body; and since your Committee was 
not instructed to prepare these courses for your information or approval, we pre- 
sume that you will not object to our acceding to this desire. Since this final 
report cannot be made until 1899, we ask for the further continuance of this 
Committee for one year, but that we may be excused from a further formal report 


to this Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. D. SEYMouR, 


Chairman. 


The report was accepted and the Committee continued. 


26. Complementary and Supplementary Defining Parataxis, by 
Dr. George Dwight Kellogg, of Yale University. 
One of the most important advances in syntactical method has recently ap- 


peared in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. XVIII, in Morris’s treatment 
from the formal side of the subjunctive in independent sentences in Plautus. 
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The chief contribution is to be found in his analysis and construction of a formal 
method based on a critical examination and collection of the data, and fruitful in 
its applications. 

In appruaching the subjunctive from the formal side, we must, in making our 
categories, depend upon indications of the meaning and use supplied by the 
context itself, and avoid translation, interpretation, and analogies. The careful 
analysis of the context of a given subjunctive form (e.g. Morris, 4. 7. P. XVIII. 
p. 276) will show the operation of two kinds of limiting and defining forces, 
which, for convenience, I will call tplicit and explicit. Morris’s first class 
would be implicit, because involved in the subjunctive form itself independent of 
the adjvining context. These forces, whose very remarkable influence he has 
pointed out in pp. 277-282, are person, number, tense, and voice (which I would 
call forces, resulting from the inflexional form), and, lastly, the proper meaning 
of the verb-stem (/exical or semantic form). This last force, touched upon 
slightly by writers during the last quarter-century, described by Morris, pp. 282-7, 
offers a fruitful field for investigation. The more numerous exf/icit forces are to 
be sought in the “ particular setting” of the subjunctive form. Besides those 
enumerated by Morris (the kind of sentence (interrogatory, etc.); presence of 
limiting particles ; negation ; relation to the preceding thought ; voice inflection 
and gesture ; and paratactic definition) may be mentioned: the collocation of the 
words in the sentence; relation to the following thought; contextual paraphrase ; 
synonymization ; conscious variation in expression ; influence of the kind of 
composition (comedy, epistolography, oratory); sentence-accent; the writer’s 
known mental habit and peculiarities, etc. 

But it is of paratactic definition or defining parataxis.that 1 wish particularly 
to speak.! 

Taking such forms as volo veniat or fac mittas for example, Morris outlines his 
theory on pp. 292-301. ‘An examination of a few of these cases of which full 
lists have been given, will make it entirely clear that what is called the leading 
verb syntactically is not the leading thought, but an addition, an insertion into a 
sentence already formed. The germ of the sentence is the subjunctive verb ; to 
it almost all the modifying words — subject, object, adverbs — belong, and the 
sentence would be intelligible, though not equally precise, without the indicative 
verb. In many cases sentences very similar or even absolutely identical occur 
without the added verb. With the few exceptions spoken of above—and I 
think it could be shown that these are not really exceptions — all cases of para- 
tactic subjunctive in Plautus are of this kind. ... The added paratactic verbs 
. . . both repeat and amplify. The idea which is taken up from the subjunctive 
verb and repeated may appear in the form of the added verb (sine, fac, vide, 
etc.), or in its meaning (volo, obsecro), or both (velim, malim, vellem) ... 
Repetition, however, is not the function of these added verbs; it is only the 
condition which makes their close union with the subjunctive possible. Their 
function is to define, to bring out more clearly the particular kind of will or 
desire which is expressed too vaguely in the mode, or to express with precision 


1In addition to the literature on Parataxis given by Morris, /.c., p. 299, may be added J. Late- 
mann, Progr. Clausthal, 1879, p 22 ffg., with references ; H. Neumann, De /uturs tn prusce- 
yume Latinorum wulgari vel cotidiano sermone vi et usu, pp. 8. 14, 20-23, 32, etc.; Sven 
Tessing, Syntarcts Plautina, Venersborg, 1892, pp. 82-go. 
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something in the relations of the persons involved which the subjunctive merely 
suggests.” 

I have quoted somewhat fully in order tu give at the outset the gist of the 
theory of defining parataxis as formulated by Professor E. P. Morris, of New 
Haven. For convenience of reference, the subjunctive defined by parataxis will 
be termed the “‘ paratactic”” par excellence; the verb used to define this sulbjunc- 
tive, the “definitive.” Thusin velim mihi scribas, scribas is the paratactic; velim, 
the definitive. The purpose of the present paper is to subject this construction to 
fuller analysis, to point out some essential differences between the personal and 
impersonal definitives, and to emphasize again the part played by defining para- 
taxis in the sermo coftidianus in the development of subjunctive idioms. 

My examples will be taken mostly from the Ciceronian correspondence, which 
presents the largest number of cases. If we include definitives, which are them. 
selves independent subjunctives (velim, vellem, cuperem, etc.), we have, out of 
1953 cases of the independent subjunctive, about 1235 which are assuciated in 
defining parataxis. These figures do not include cases with ne where hypotaxis 
is possible, nor forms in -am# unless defined. In Plautus there are about forty 
different definitives occurring 317 times with-the subjunctive out of a total of 1603 
cases of the independent ‘subjunctive (Morris, p. 293). In the Letters (and 
unless otherwise specified the epistles of Caclius, Mlancus et al. are included), 
there are some forty-six different detinitives (unly alsut twenty-hve of which 
occur in Plautus) occurring 596 times in a total of 1953 cases, Merolemon Merrie 
has not given complete lists fur credo, obsecro, etc. (cf. pp. ya), Vt theee nimy bow 
supplemented largely from Lindskog, Guaestiones de paralast eh hypolart upud 
priscos Latinos, Lundae, 1896, pp. 7-24, and Leming, pps. Sfr~7, 

The following list for the Letters will give an idea of the range and veriaty of 
definition: age, cave, crede, fac, vile, adusoness, amalos, ceneen, cnt, Andy 
operamwn, hortor, mando, osecr,, olAcstans, ited, tatty peter, yusews, penithe, 
rogo, petimus, quacsumas, r.gamus, Cain opera, rye, eMicere, vir, wonky, 
vis, velim, pervelim, ndia, vellem, maclem, nelle, aperem, snvennt, feat, 
licebit, necesse est, opurtet, uprateiat, ywe oot, que erat, cree lain Wwrn Kine, 
putat oportursse. 

Others in Piastas: fact, fa-ar, tule, ne, 2A, de, Anta, mane, WA biter Alas, 
faxo, faciam, faxim, 8 exytem, tener, “yv.d, ym, Vin, AEN, Ain, ‘nnn, 
decretumst, certumest, Jenrt, auc a few Anes, 

These defimatives Griie WO. te umere:  ~ 
L Personal demantises. 

(4) tmperatcecs. 

(4) incacatire ends fornsn. 

(c) subjunctive 2ds Iurme ; alien 0 low sgane Sikhs s-ywyevewy, Apysged 

(d) a chess <f ser<6 hen “taetlay yoo wae tically Matrartsye , Ipyd Ad phihansarnare 
expressocms «f wil metittet ais fie fey A whan Cydia ion, 410941 1, targyiadeh 
(amabs, ore, Tigh, Jets, i. wy! pty all sadecgty, ode pliuga sletinibpyay 
are mut always weet at tie ent nmi  Bitlssad coalayde, ad lr de eye 
contest we query mvs cyumintatiinie me we 474 0S hess py Whbecld He, bapy MIs WAY 
The degree of ennutian a vhen peatad vy flan wible, aba, 648 ba Nk Cae if 
MEPEISBIVES WT WES. wire ail tt Me (Mite bate by ye 4d Aladtattobeys thd hy 
Proms 1) arate wisyey & i oeey ead, sans aiietlly sys thee lyelss J aulaately. 
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II. Impersonal. 

(a) licet, dece’, denoting the absence of restraining necessity. 

(6) mecesse est, oportet, etc., denoting the presence of constraining necessity. 
With negation (4) may approximate to (a). 


I. COMPLEMENTARY DEFINING PARATAXIS. 


When we analyze the phrase ve/tm scribas we see that it is a request. Written 
alone, the word scriéas might convey varivus notions: the spoken word by the 
inflection and emphasis of the voice and gesture could receive its exact shade of 
meaning. Velim defines the expressiun as a request bordering on optation, 
which is modified and restricted by the lexical form (scriéas = dicas in epis- 
tolary style). Fedim reinforces the modal meaning, being itself very much like 
cupio, as may be inferred from the following synonymization in Cic. ad Att. XIII. 
13.1: Tu autem mihi pervelim scridas qui intellexeris illum velle; illud vero 
utique scire cupio ... id hercle restabat! sed tamen scire pervelim. 

Rogo, obsecro, censeo, etc., while reinfurcing the modal meaning of the para- 
tactic, less strikingly, it is true, than the subjunctive we/zm, present to the hearer 
the effect of the expression as a whole. 

The imperatives and vo/o-velim forms seem to perform their definitive functions 
analytically: rogo, obsecro, etc., to do so synthetically. The former emphasize the 
modal meaning: the latter, the quality of expression. 

Professor Morris, on p. 300, tentatively calls the general class of defining para- 
taxis “defining or complementary parataxis.” As one name is better than two, 
and “defining parataxis” exactly conveys the idea, it is better to reserve the 
term complementary for the particular variety just treated —that is, all cases 
where the definitive has personal form. Thus we can apply to the remaining 
definitives of impersonal form the term supplementary. These terms are better 
than “ personal” and “impersonal.” The latter describe the form: the former, 
the function. Defining parataxis, then, describes the general function of this 
variety of the construction known as parataxis, whereas complementary and 
supplementary may be given to the special applications. 


II. SUPPLEMENTARY DEFINING PARATAXIS. 


The impersonal definitives are of two classes : — 

(a) Licet, licebit, decet, signifying permission, concession, etc., i.e. restraining 
necessity, at the vanishing point. When J/icef is with the subjunctive the modal 
idea is allowed free play so far as the implicit forces permit. Powers outside of 
the speaker, hearer, actor, and willer are recognized, such as moral, civil, and 
religious law, convention, custom, force of circumstances, etc., all of which are 
felt to exercise influence over the mind of the subject. A disposition or desire to 
act is premised on the part of the subject, as well as uncertainty as to the possi- 
bility or expediency of action. The speaker, by his very assurances, adds the 
personal motive for action. Von licet, deducet, etc., denoting the presence of 
restraining necessity, if they do not form a distinct class, at least serve as a tran- 
sition to the next. 
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(6) Necesse est, oportet, etc., refer to the existence of a constraining necessity. 
Action is declared to be a personal obligation or an unavoidable necessity. The 
same extra-personal forces may constrain as restrain. Ignorance of the existence 
of such impelling forces, or unwillingness or irresolution may be, but are not 
necessarily, presupposed in the subject. When the sulject is the first person, the 
effect is that of deliberation or self-consultation. Some forms of the supple- 
mentary definitive are more restricted. Optimumst denotes the constraining 
moral obligation to act for the best. Certumst mihi and decertumst mihi are 
quite different from cerno and decerno. The impersonal form indicates a fixed 
resolution, the obligation to fulfil which is accepted by the subject. 

The impersonal definitives, therefure, are supplementary. We have the sub- 
junctive with such modified modal meaning as inflexional and lexical form, 
together with all the explicit forces (barring parataxis) may give; we have 
from the fact of statement and paratactic definition a reinforcement of the mode 
by the speaker’s assurance, advice, warning, etc.; in addition we have extra- 
personal motives expressed which may be said to be supplementary. 

A concrete illustration of this distinction may be of help. 

Cic. ad Fam. XIII. 71: Multos tibi commendem necesse est, quoniam omnibus 
nota vestra necessitudo est tua erga me benevolentia: sed tamen etsi omnium 
causa quos commendo, vel/e debeo, tamen cum omnibus non eadem mihi causa 
est. Without resorting to English translation, we may observe that by Cicero’s 
a fortiori argument, commendem necesse est is stronger than commendare velle 
debeo (cf. Cic. ad Brut. I. 8. 1). 

Enough attention has not yet been given to the analysis of adverbial expres- 
sions which occur with subjunctives. Not infrequently with an aparatactic sub- 
junctive they have the effect of complement or supplement ; they may also alter 
the effect of a complementary to that of a supplementary definitive. 

One formal peculiarity of the supplementary definitive is striking. In the great 
majority of cases which I have observed in Plautus and Cicero it stands in strict 
post-position to the subjunctive, sometimes disjunctive post-position, rarely in 
pre-position. On the other hand, the great majority of complementary defini- 
tives are in pre-position. 

Licet is interesting from the fact that it early became specialized to protasis- 
functions. One of the ways to detect this usage when the absence of famen or 
an unmistakable apodosis leaves uncertainty is to observe its position. In pre- 
position it tended to become a concessive particle. In the Letters the distinction 
is for the most part true. In Martial, who has a partiality for /ice¢ as a concessive 
particle, out of fifty-four cases, twenty-seven are in pre-position ; of those in post- 
position, fourteen are with forms of esse.} 

Necesse est occurs twenty-five times in the Letters as definitive, twenty-two 
times in strict pust-position, three times in strict pre-position (two of the cases 
being in Pollio af. ad Fam, X. 33. 1, and in Caecina ap. ad Fam. V1. 7. 3, both 
in syntactically dependent relative clauses. Cf. also ad Fam. X. 29). 

Oportet occurs in the Letters once in strict pre-position with the first singular, 
five times in strict, once in disjunctive post-position with the second singular. 
Oportebit, once in disjunctive, once in strict post-position. With the third singu- 


1 Emory B. Lease, ‘‘ Concessive Particle in Martial,” Class. Rev., February, 1898, p. 30 
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lar Cicero uses ofortef once in strict post-position, Pseud. Brutus (ef. ad B. 1. 16) 
uses it twice in strict pre-position. 

In general, omitting dependent verbs with /ce/, of about fifty cases of supple- 
mentary definitives in the Letters, all are in post-position except two in letters by 
Cicero, two in the spurious Zp. Bratt ad Cic. 1. 16, and one each in Pollio and 
Caecina in relative clauses. 

Of the 534 cases of complementary definition, 419 are volo forms, 114 miscel- 
laneous. About twenty per cent of the former and a little less than fifteen per 
cent of the latter are in post-position. /uc, vellem, mallem, and nollem are 
always pre-positive ; cave is post-positive only once. 

A great many interesting facts may be brought. out by such analysis. For 
instance, the paratactic definitive may from the point of view of the hearer pass 
from strict definition to motive: cexseo facias approximates to velim facias, nam 
censeo; so we have “ veltm facias” answered by “ factam, ut censes,” which gives 
to the whole phrase veltm facias the notion of advice, and tends to show that 
velim defines analytically, reinforcing the mode ; while cezseo in censeo facias, 
stamping the expression as advice, defines synthetically. 

Again, the motive, purpose, and result are closely allied, so that #é-construc- 
tions develop. It is a striking fact that in the Letters vo/o is not used with sé, 
malo once ; velim only a very few times, for the most in contexts containing verbs 
usually construed with zw, vellem only once, with id, mallem once. 

It is also striking that out of some 560 cases of the non-interrogative inde- 
pendent subjunctive in the second singular, present tense, less than a dozen occur 
undefined by parataxis, and the text in some of these cases is not certain. This 
remarkable state of things must have been due, largely to the conventionalities of 
letter-writing. Without the aid of voice, inflection and emphasis, gesture, and 
the other accompaniments of the spoken word, a bare aparatactic subjunctive 
form of the second person might lead to a misunderstanding through overstate- 
ment or understatement. The definitive thus compensates for the loss of voice 
and gesture. 

Paratactic definition precludes the so-called “ general second person,” which 
the epistolary style itself tends to avoid. In the case of the general second 
person, the distinction between command and request fails. 

The problems suggested by the third person are numerous. It manifests a 
marked fondness for the passive voice, the indefinite subject, and indirect com- 
mands. Obliquity has crept in very early through the synthetic definitives, which 
were imore loosely in parataxis. 

In the first singular, if we omit instances with #izam, etc., phrases like mortar 
st, and doubtful -a forms, the only non-interrogative, aparatactic use in the 
Letters is with ve/im-forms, and a few cases of hypothesis. 

The first plural is generally aparatactic. The position of the verb in the clause 
(most often near the beginning), the formation of idioms, notably in abrupt 
resumptive phrases, and the presence of certain particles, tend to give the sen- 
tence definite modal effect. I am inclined to believe that the notion of obliga- 
tion and propriety so often associated with the subjunctive itself is in reality 
produced on the mind by explicit forces of the context: paratactic definitives, 
the adversative articulating particles, the pre-position of the verb in the clause, 
and so on. 
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27. On Comparisons from Painting and Sculpture in Aristotle and 
Dionysios, by Dr. Mitchell Carroll, of Johns Hopkins University. 


Since the appearance of Lessing’s Laocodn, in the popular criticism of poetry 
and sculpture and painting, much has been written about the limitations, the 
ultimate likenesses and differences of the various arts. In such discussions Aris- 
totle has been frequently appealed to, as for instance by Lessing. But compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to other Greek aesthetic critics. Yet the 
brilliant antithesis of Simonides (rh» wer Swypadlay wrolnoww cwradcay ... Thy 
de rolnoww fwypadlay Addovear, Plut. de Glor. Ath. 421 7); the tradition that 
Apelles and Protogenes in their lost works on painting determined the laws of 
painting by the already established laws of poetry; and the fact that the rhetori- 
cians continually cite illustrations from painting and sculpture in their literary 
criticism, are indications of the richness and fulness of the material for a study 
of the relations of the arts from the point of view of antique aesthetics. 

The writer, in the paper of which this is a brief abstract, considered the com- 
parisons with painting and sculpture in Aristotle and Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
in order to ascertain what points of likeness in the three arts lead to comparisons. 
He argued that Aristotle in developing a theory of poetry, by the nature of his 
citations of painting, really developed in many points a theory of painting as well; 
strange to say he refers to sculpture only in general terms. 

Thus all three arts are treated as modes of imitation: in discussing the objects 
of imitation he laid down the fundamental distinctions between three schools of 
poetry and painting — idealistic, realistic, caricaturistic. The representations cited 
of the first are Homer and Polygnotos; of the second Kleophon and Dionysios ; 
of the third Pauson in painting, Hegemon, Nikochares and comic poetry in 
general. Plot in poetry is compared with drawing in painting as being the soul, 
the essential element. ‘‘The most beautiful colors laid on confusedly will not 
give as much pleasure as the chalk outline of a portrait,” etc. Ethos holds the 
second place in both. Homer and Sophokles and Polygnotos are the ideal repre- 
sentatives of @thos. Yet just as there can be tragedy without éthos, there can be 
painting without @thos, Euripides and Zeuxis are artists who, while entirely 
lacking in é@thos, yet exhibit an idealism of technique. Furthermore, Aristotle 
asserts for both arts the purely aesthetic standard: “it is a less fault not to know 
that a doe has no horns than to paint one badly.” 

Oratory was regarded by the ancients as a fine art; hence the rhetoricians 
frequently draw comparisons from the fields of painting and sculpture. For 
example, Dionysios in (I.) Characterizations of Style compares (a) Isokrates and 
Lysias to schools of sculpture, the former to the art of Polykleitos and Pheidias 
in its impressiveness and sublimity and dignity, the latter to that of Kalamis and 
Kallimachos in its lightness and grace. In contrasting Isaios and Lysias he draws 
his comparisons from the field of painting: Lysias is likened to a correct and 
careful draughtsman such as Polygnotos; Isaios to a subtle chiaroscurist or colorist 
like Zeuxis. 

In treating the (II.) Acquisition of Style, Dionysios concludes that excellence 
in literary expression is to be acquired in the same way as excellence in sculpture 
and painting, viz., by a careful study of models. To stimulate the students of 
literary art to study the productions of the great masters, he tells the story of 
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Zeuxis, who in painting his picture of Helen for the temple of Hera had the five 
most beautiful maidens of Kroton as models; and he compares the painful efforts 
of Plato and Demosthenes to painters and sculptors who exhaust the refinements 
of their art “‘on the veins, on the feathers, on the down of the lip and the like 
niceties.” 

On all three arts Dionysios finds as the (III.) Criterion of Style, a cultivated 
instinct (4doyos aleOnors). The critical sense must be trained, by long and 
devoted study and application, until it become a cultivated instinct. 


This paper will appear in full in the American Journal of Archae- 
ology. 
Adjourned shortly after 10 P.M. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
HARTFORD, July 7, 1898. 


The meeting was called to order at 9.45 A.M. 


28. On the Versification of the Latin Epigraphic Senarii,’ by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Winfred Hodgman, of Ohio State University. 


This investigation is based on 695 senarii, or fragments of senarii, chiefly epi-_ 
taphs, now collected in Biicheler’s Carmina Latina Epigraphica, Leipzig, 1895, 
1897. It is natural to compare the inscriptional senarii with literary verse (espe- 
cially that of Plautus and Terence), and Oscar Brugman has already done this 
in his monograph on coincidence in senarii, Bonn, 1874. Now, though 106 of 
our verses antedate 44 B.C., it is doubtful if any are contemporary with Plautus 
or Terence. Still, the evidence of the inscriptions is not to be disregarded in 
considering the versification of the early comedy; positive confirming evidence 
is certainly to be accepted, and that of any other kind held in reserve. 

It has been convenient to establish roughly several chronological sets of in- 
scriptions: Class I. antedates 44 B.c.; II. extends to Trajan, and III. from 
Trajan on. 

1) Even feet.— Those inscriptions that are long enough to indicate whether 
the composer was consciously following strict rules for the even arses or not, show 
that the free sort of verse continued té be written throughout the whole period 
covered by our collection, and that it is oftener represented than thestrict. There 
was, however, an increasing tendency to write verses with the even arses pure. 
The strict verses occur in these percentages: of class I. 16.67, of class IT. 33.93, 
of class III. 40.00, of all, 32.67. This growing tendency to adopt Greek usage 
appears, also, in numerous other points, and in verses in various other metres, as 
well as in the Jate adoption of the rarer metres. 

In the free verses Meyer’s Dipodic Law holds 74 times, and is neglected 23. 
One or two of the cases of neglect may conceivably be explained away by sup- 


1 This paper was an abstract of a portion of an account of the Versifcation in Latin Metrt- 
cai Inscriptions, except Saturnians and Dactylics, which will appear in the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, vol. ix. 
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E><dsing that evens stood originally for the actual évenidt, or by scanning cdeidertint 
ww itha short penull: It may be noted that to Gee 


missos facidnt patronos ipst prodeant 
2 


wrmrnade a good senarius ( Orasor, 222). 

2) Kesolutions occur frequently, and in just the same way as in comedy. The 
<Serdinary rules for the placing of the resolution are, however, occasionally broken, 
== 0 that we get such accentuations as id negue, pid fuit, card micis, ossd dedi, 

ernd Nufria, casli fide, anté quidem, [ventid Hilara (and this in the §th fuot!), 
Vertia, lulia, Hercules, imminet, omnia, ambula, poculi, Diarrylos, innuis, spar- 
a@ianm ut, itdgue, nimia, Stephdne, Seventeen of these 21 are in the ist foot, 
exactly where such accentuations occur in Plautus and Terence. Arses are irregu- 
Marly treated in dépresséré vénéficae, fidt hindratus, Sdspita pia, niminis infernae. 
Several places like these may be treated by synizesis, e.g. /ulja, débyit. The 
irregularities result from the introduction of unwieldy proper names, or are in- 
stances of Ist foot license, or occur in inscriptions otherwise metrically poor. 

3) Fifth foot. — This is spondaic in 476 verses, iambic in 73, and of some other 
form in 64. An iambus in the sth foot is admitted by Luchs and by Klotz only 
under fixed rules. These rules cover 60 of our 73 iambi. ‘Those that remain 
seem innocent enough, and ecight are in inscriptions that are distinctly good, 
Three verse-ends not strictly cretic are practically so (e.g. placére nds quedm), 


hence unobjectionable. Most offensive, according to Luchs, is an ending conpsint- 
ing of a cretic word followed by a dissyllable; we find four of this form, with two 
others that are practically the same. Luchs alse points out that two iambic words 
‘should not end a senarius; two of our verses have such a close, No new cule can 
be deduced from 13 miscellanevus instances, but we should not forget that Luche 
had to cut and emend before he could make his rules hold, 

4) lambic shortening. — With the exception of iambi in the 6th foot, of worde 
like dene and nisi, and of words that are usually treated by aynizesie,. words nate 
urally iambic become pvrrhics in 37 instances, remain iambice in 66, suffer elieion 
in 18, and are divided between two feet in 3. A syllable long hy goemition be ahert- 
ened by a preceding short in 10 cases; a vowel long by nature is inregulerly shest- 
ened in 4 polysyllables. 

Iambic shortening was resorted to less and Jeon as time went on. It wae wad 
in later times, not as a process conscivunly undleretendl, but rather in mw Vitnitecd 
number of common words which had heen permanently affected bry the eurly ten. 
dency, such as cgo, 4161, modo. Of the 37 natural iasntn that bee crnm grytrhie, ap 
come from the mzhi-251 class, and 5 are the pronemn cya, ‘She werdein the mihb 
bi class are used as porrhics antimes,in the Ah fend 24 tien, oe inentinee & tinea, 
Le. they are iamtics only on a metrical pinch, 

5) Length by position. — A willatde comtaming 0 abet verwel flleewed bey 
mute and a liquid («a by /r,, romaine chert in 77 (nara, v0 steleteriminmte in $y, 
and is lengthened in 7. (ff thew 7, «me, pal ronda, m endly, Vetweots Yall mtd 
Caesar. The thers. pat-r1:, fat-rs. pal rr, Ag rippus wie rd, sof ron, age Inte 

6) Miscellancous, quantity. — Ones we got an dus poritere, Uline, and thee 
séré (in iambic Graecanic:.. Je «me verse we find I il, abut ote ops Nae he 
ler takes this as evidence that cven then He woe yremwreneed with » dnl pont, 
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But the distich that affords this one instance looks suspiciously like a stock epitaph 
derived from an earlier time; in fact, we have it all but exactly reproduced in two 
other inscriptions. 

7) Hiatus. — We find 9 instances of hiatus in good inscriptions (7 at the semi- 
quinaria caesura, 1 due to a proper name,1 due to change of number) and 28 
instances in fair or poor inscriptions (17 at the main caesura [14 at the semiqui- 
naria, 1 at the semiseptenaria, 1 at 2d foot diaeresis, 1 at 3d foot diaeresis], and 
11 at other parts of the verse). Of all 37 instances, then, 24 are at the main 
caesura, and, of these 24, 7 are from excellent inscriptions. We recall the 240 
Plautine instances, listed by Spengel, of hiatus at the penthemimeral caesura, and 
we begin to wonder if those 240 or our 24 can be due to chance, or whether hiatus 
at a pause or main caesura was not permitted in the senarius. If it was legitimate, 
its absence from most of the comic senarii would mean nothing, but its presence 
in a respectable number would be significant. Some of our verses, though occur- 
ring with others that are faulty, have themselves no metrical flaw save the sup- 
posed one of hiatus. One may, like Biicheler, propose to transpose, or to 
substitute other words for those on the stones; but it seems very curious that 
if these cases of hiatus were due to transpositions or substitutions, so large a 
part of them — 24 out of 37 —should fall exactly at the metrical pause, 21 of 
them at the penthemimeral caesura. Hiatus in class I. occurs at the rate of 
2.83 instances to a hundred verses; in the later classes, at the rate of 5.77, and in 
the senarii as a whole at the rate of 5.32. If we compare our cases of hiatus with 
those of Plautus, we must of course bear in mind the difference in time, but we 
cannot afford to neglect the evidence of the stones. It is in agreement with the 
notions that prevailed at the time when the arguments to the plays of Plautus 
were written; and it is so strong as at least to make it worth while for some 
one again to look into Spengel’s long list. 

It is interesting to find instances of the non-elision of monosyllables (semi- 
hiatus, trochaic shortening), one coming as late as A.D. 126. We get c% dmeiceis, 
tim iniquom, tim aliquid, dé apotheca, and possibly mé amastt. 

8) Elision of long vowels and diphthongs occurs in class I. at the rate of 35.84 
‘times in a hundred verses, in the later classes at the rate of 15.95, and in all at 
that of 18.99. This remarkable decrease is in general agreement with the fact 
that stricter verse gained ground, proportionately, in later times. 

9) Synizesis occurs regularly enough in words like meus, ‘ues, and cases of 
ts and of dem. The more noticeable instances are in long proper names, such as 
Veldumnianus, Lucilianum. fPeritt occupies the 6th foot in two independent 
‘inscriptions. Al/iuad doubtless points to an actual pronunciation aiid. Diarrytos 
4s often in late inscriptions spelled with a Z. 

Eius, twice, and guotus, three times, appear as monosyllables. These upset the 
‘theory that genitive forms ez and guot may be put into the text of Plautus where the 
Manuscripts give the usual genitive forms which must he scanned as monosyllables. 

10) Syxcope.— We find Hercules, poculi, and ambiila cut for what was possibly 
pronounced /erclés, pocli, ambld. 

In the famous epitaph of the “sightly dame” Claudia, e/ium is saad for a/- 
terum, evidently to avoid the syncopated a//rum. On this Biicheler remarks “ par 
huic exemplum haud facile inveneris apud antiquos.” A \ate parallel occurs in 
Arg. Plaut. Café. v. 2, apparently for the same reason as here. 
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11) Verse-end.—Two hundred and twenty-two senarii end with a cretic word, 
295 with a dissyllabic word, 13 with a monosyllable, and 89 with words of other 
lengths. Twelve of the monosyllables are forms of sum, and the other is sve, in 
dnte mé, so that all these are practically cretic endings. The form of the verse- 
end bears of course on the matter of cvincidence, which, among other topics re- 
lating to the senarii, must here be omitted. 

The senarii as a whole fullow very closely the rules established for the versifi- 
cation of Plautus and Terence. The most striking departure, if it is a departure, 
is the freedom with which hiatus is allowed at the main caesura of the verse. 
Departures from the usages of literary verse we should expect to find, for our in- 
scriptions are mainly sepulchral, and are often tinkered from archetypes; it is 
remarkable that they show so few irregularities. Occasionally the aberrations 
seem to point to words pronounced differently from those actually cut on the 
stones. The results afforded are perhaps all that could be expected from so small 
a number of verses (hardly more than the senarii of one comedy), of which only 
about one-seventh antedate the empire. The later verses show, in various details, 
an increasing tendency tu write more nearly on Greek models. 


Remarks were made by Professors Gudeman and Warren, and in 
reply by the author. 

The Committee on Officers for 1898-99 reported through Pro- 
fessor Lodge the following recommendations : — 


President, Clement Lawrence Smith, Harvard University. 
Vice-Presidents, Abby Leach, Vassar College. 

Samuel Ball Platner, Western Reserve University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Herbert Weir Smyth, Bryn Mawr College. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College. 

Elmer T. Merrill, Wesleyan University. 

Tracy Peck, Yale University. 

Andrew F. West, Princeton University. 

John EI. Wright, Harvard University. 


The report was adopted and the above officers elected. 

The Committee on Time and Place of Meeting in 1899 reported, 
through Professor Sihler, in favor of holding the next annual meeting 
at New York University, University Heights, beginning Wednesday, 
July 5, 1899. Adopted. 

The Committee to audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported, through 
Professor Elwell, that it had examined the accounts of the ‘Treasurer, 
compared them with the vouchers, and found them correct. 

A discussion on the plan of holding a General Congress of Philolo- 
gists, similar to that held in 1894, resulted in a vote to empower the 
Executive Committee to decide whether it is advisable fur the Asso- 
ciation to join in such a general session. 
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Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, reported as Chairman 
of the Committee on Spelling Reform. 

The Committee has not been called on for any official action since the last 
meeting of the Association. It reports progress. The Chairman invites attention 


to a discussion of the fitness of the rule for fonetic spelling of preterits in ed for 
an entering wedge. 


29. Note on the Classical Anemone, by Professor L. H. Elwell, 
of Amherst College. 

The identification of the classical anemone with the cistus has been assumed 
by Canon Ellacombe on the basis of a passage in Ovid. The writer endeavored 


to show that this view could not be accepted as against explicit statements by 
Pliny, Dioscorides, and Theophrastus. 


Remarks were made by Professor D’Ooge and by the author. 


30. The Orthography of English Preterits, by Professor F. A. 
March, of Lafayette College. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


31. Language-rivalry and Speech-differentiation in the case of 
Race-mixture, by Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan (read by Professor M. L. D’Ooge). 

This paper is printed in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


Professor J. H. Wright then proposed the following vote of thanks, 
which was adopted by a rising vote : — 

Voted, That the American Philological Association extend its most cordial 
thanks to the President and Corporation of Trinity College for their hospitality in 
opening the buildings of the college to the Association for its thirtieth annual 
session; to President Smith and Mrs. Smith in receiving the members at their 
house on Wednesday afternoon, July 7; and to Professor Hart and the Local 
Committee for their unfailing thoughtfulness and kindness in providing for the 
comfort and convenience of the Association during the session. 


32. New Words in Thucydides, by Dr. John D. Wolcott, of the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
This paper appears in full in the TRANSACTIONS. 


33. Iphigenia in Euripides and Racine, by Professor W. S. Scar- 
borough, of Wilberforce University (read by title). 


In viewing the character presented by these two poets, similar scenes are to be 
compared most closely. The first meeting between father and child, the shock 
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Of ssurprise which comes to Iphigenia upon learning her destined fate, and the 
2N¥2 @uncement of her final resolve to resign herself to it— these afford the baals 
of 2 woper comparison. 

E=uripides in the first depicts a happy, care-free, dependent child, unburdened 
bY =x fairs of state— one whose questions indicate not only ignorance of exlating 
COX ciitions, but the most childish curiosity concerning them, one upon whom 

= ‘_ sense of a father’s uneasiness is forced because so very apparent (633-676), 


@ phrep, Swodpapoicd o dpyioOgs Se wh, 
xpos orépva warpds orépva raya wrepifadd, 
éy& 82 Bobdopar ra od ordépy, w wdrep, etc. 


Racine introduces her as a more mature, more dignified maiden (Act fi, Sc. fis 
Ss>= u-536, $q.), keenly observant of her father’s uneasiness, secking to divine the 
<tive (Act ii. Sc. ii: §54, 559), and filled with filial love and pride, for example s 


Vous vous cachez, Seigneur, et semblez soupirer; 
Tous vos regards sur moi ne tombent qu'avec peine, 
Avons-nous sans votre ordre abandonné Myctne? 


In Euripides she next meets Agamemnon as a frightened, pleading child, wank 

a wd terrified (1211); actions in perfect keeping with the character he intrerlaces, 

“= vincing none of the “stout-heartedness” (ebpuxla) so strenuously aeerted by 

ome to be the cardinal virtue of Grecian women. In Kacine the meeting hetween 

Whe two finds her self-poised, giving but a startled exclamation, “Mem pare — 

Wiel!” (Act iii. Sc. ¥: 914,922); then she gathers herself ap, more Bretian in type 

Whan in the Greek characterization, forgetting hereelf sn defenting her father ftw 

Whe part he plays (993-998, 1001 9.). When in Furipiles she ceclareq hag 

<letermination to die, it s with abruptnese ancl seeming inconsistency whan we 

consider her so recent lament for life; yet the inconsietency is that of the vary 

child he draws (1353), borne up and carried on by her ideas comcerning Fate and 

a sort of swiftly reacher, Joan-of-Arc exaltation, sustained by the easy anrrandes 

to her resolve which Achilles makes, Lerause neo fre brve fille his heart fer hey. 

Racine leads her more gradually > this determination, nor lees fem. unchanged 

by a lover’s pleading, hat sustainen by a more womanly idea of the affece of her 
death apoa the fume of those she holds most dear. - father and bnver. 

Euripides’ character is 2 child, dependant upon her mother ( lytemneatya, whey 
suggests, directs, ant manages almost entirely the whole affair, influenced by 
Agamemnon, her father, who to the last “will of mill” must make the aarrifice, 
and by a lover who does not srrinusly combat her determination ta become 2 
mazstyr. 

Racme’s [phigenia is 4 mor stately wif-qniaed cancantion, gesaanting a ints 
complete woman in the unfolding, THis 6 vided bath by the «ration of a Aval, 
Exiphde, who develops her generosity, and ve 7 father eles ssanles at lag to 
save her, however weakly ont forth, gives other cont for higher nec ie shan 
faratic exaltation. Tae :s 2 nore ndenendent avietenca mart feo he qinthey, 
and a higher motive in the seaignation ehich mene fom sha sieving coer lytineg 
of 4 pasmonate lover to monort 7 ‘ather ono elon she cryete, Jt @ tet thee’ 
Racine [ete us see more 5f phigenia, we wer goer toy nile from chat :« Slared 
before um, not fom what is concealed. [invginating i@ canthle sf dnaindag im 
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almost any idea as to what may have had lodgment in the mind of the heroine 
in the absence of words or acts in support of any theory. 

A religious tragedy in both cases; in one the religion is full of pagan charac- 
teristics, while the other savors throughout of Christian sentiment. In one, the 
least religious of Greek poets has portrayed female character —a poet who, like 
all the Attic tragedians of his time as De Quincey declares, knew little about such 
character in truth because of a lack of opportunity to study it; in the other, the 
picture is drawn by one whose Port Royal training crops out wherever the theme 
is religious — by one who had plenty of opportunity to know woman. We con- 
clude that the finer qualities reside in the heroine of the French poet. It is the 
truly heroic, generous, tender, modest woman we admire, more than the nalve, 
impetuous, piqued child-martyr of Euripides. 


34. Certain Functions of the Locative, by Professor Henry F. 
Linscott, of the University of North Carolina (read by title). 


A characteristic feature of the case-system of Latin is the syncretism of the 
Locative and Ablative-Instrumental. In consequence the functions of the Loca- 
tive are, in general, supplied by the form of the Ablative. It seems clear, how- 
ever, that this instance of syncretism was a later development than that of the 
Ablative and Instrumental. For that reason, perhaps, the former is somewhat 
less complete. Proof of this fact is seen in the retention of the Locative form of 
the first and second declensions. 

But the syncretism of the Locative and Ablative-Instrumental is not less com- 
plete in this respect alone. It is true, further, that all the functions of the 
Locative have not been merged in the Ablative. For a study of those Indo- 
European languages which have preserved a formal distinction between the 
cases indicates that the former case had certain forces which are not readily 
discernible among the uses of the Ablative so-called of Latin. This force of the 
Locative is that which seems to have, as a primary value, the idea of /smsi¢ or 
direction. The case was so used with verbs of motion to denote the /smd¢ or 
direction of the verbal action.! 

This use of the Locative may be seen in the following examples : — 


payo gésu ddadha dsadhisu, R. V. X. 73 9. 

‘Thou didst place milk in the cows and sap in the plants.’ 

Sd no bhdgdya vaydve vipravirah saddurdhah sémo devisu & yamat, R. V. 
IX. 44, 5. 

‘May Soma, praised by inspired singers, full of vigor, incline our song toward 
the gods, for Bhaga and Vayu.’ 

¢dnsa mahdhm indram yasmin vicva 4 krstdyah somapadh kdman dvyan, R. V. 
III. 49, 1. 3 


‘I praise mighty Indra, to whom all soma-drinking people give affection.’ 


1 Whitney, Skt. Gram.?, § 304; Delbriick, Grundrtss, III., p. 225, 227 ff.; Micklosich, 
Gram. d. Slav. Spr. TV. 640 ff. 
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he ne ydm yajndm adkvardm vigudiah paribhadr dsi sa id devégn gacchati, KV. 
7 a 
> <4. 


“ “WWhatsoever offering and sacrifice thou dust encompass, Agni, that surely 
HOes tothe gods.’ Cf. also &. V. IV. 23,5; VIII. 2, 39; X. 42,6; X. 43, 2. 


EL & iis also true that this use of the Locative is not found with verbs of motion 

alor, «=. The case is, also, used to indicate the (mit or direction of a thought, 
P SBE wore, desire, or aptitude. This construction takes a wide range in Sanskrit, 
**A<E_sis well illustrated by the citations of Whitney.! 
Fe mative iv also made by Delbriick.? 


= WA * is evident that these functions of the Locative do not appear as @ con- 
Bee T= mille and important category among the recognized uses of the Abslative. 
= > Si ssibly there are certain retentions of this usage by the latter case: incdeecd, be 
— oped that such constructions may be discussed in a later paper. Yet these 
~~ WOR seat be isolated instances, and the fact still remains apparent that our construc. 
“= ara does not form so important a category in the Ablative of Latin as in the 
Se <li of the parent language. 
© It is necessary, therefore, to seek a different dispusition of these [acative 
neha, Wactions in the adjustment of the case-system of the Latin; of, in other wasde, 
indicate another case with which they may have been syncsctisesd, 
2 There seems to be a high degree of probability that these furces of the Ica 
tan, were merged in the Dative case of Latin, and fur the folluwing reasstws = 

I. Similarity of Function. 

Evidently these constructions of the Locative would be in contas.t with certain 
 Tharacteristic uses of the Dative. The primary fousces of the tw caere sre, cf 
wurse, far removed. Yet, the derived of extended uses seem ts) apace hs ebawly 

“& nd to coincide. As the indirect object of a verteal atin, the Lintive wae Aton 

“used to indicate the person of thing apun whi-k influcn.c we exerted Wy the tien 
“<r by the existence of qualities. Hence tie Dative memy expanse the bint oA 
Cirection of an action, thought, purpose, «# aptitucse, In thee plea oA me sping 
the Dative is in chose contact with thar functian A the Nee ative tr whieh 
weference has been made. This simularity A b-« io illatsated Iy thes bAlowng 
examples of Locative comstractx.t8 : — 


Reference to this use of the 


prd yé vdsubbye tzad 8 udms dh y¢ mtr vbrune suhlduacah, HOV. My, s, 
‘Who offered sach devtiva t. the Vaou, wagny yrwes Wy Uden wd 
Varuna.’ 


yas te crdnan yeme reksthren coturshib § —  hhyiim onsm fhe) Ob, 
R. V. X. 14, 68. 


‘Give this ome, Vanna, 1. finer tg wns a fary at sactine, rye wyed, ae’ 


yds be criegezrshs mepas ge bs.0j0! bandepiyyvh ny wemin dadhen bh whnah, 
R. V.VUIL ss, 55 


‘The Keadagarrai. win a 410 Bar yewtann y gemdunn Ao types, 


upon bas is thy aweser tient en OY tt dS 


3 Whaney, Sie. Com? 5» « 0 patthettes. Ve eedster 14) y pry 
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II. Analogy of other languages. 

Greater probability is added to the hypothesis by the history of the Dative and. 
Locative cases in other languages. In Greek, Germanic, and Celtic the twu 
have been united by syncretism. These facts support the supposition that a parle, 
of the Locative functions have been merged in the Dative of Latin. 

There are also certain evidences discernible among the Italic languages. Th _ 
form of the Dative of the ¢ and consonant declensions of Oscan-Umbrian a 
Locative in origin. It is also true that the ¢ of Latin may be from the sar—_ 
source.! This circumstance seems to point to the assumption that there WAS 
relation more or less close between the two cases. 

These considerations seem to support the hypothesis that the syncretism 
the Locative and Ablative-Instrumental was not complete as has been assum_ = 
There is no considerable body of constructions of the Ablative which may 1 
compared with the Locative functions noted. It seems to be, therefore, proba, -__. 
that these us-s of that case have been merged with the Dative of Latin. | 


35. Note on Antigone, w. 904-912, by John L. Margrander, Esq. 
Rochester, N.Y. (read by title). : 


In attempting a new solution of this famous problem, I shall direct my invee <a54j. 
gation principally to verses 904 and 908. They are the pivotal points of the ar ggou- 
ment, and any defence of the passage as a whole will stand or fall, as we do, or do 
not, apprehend their meaning. 

The current conception of v. go4 is open to a number of objections. In ~amithe 
present position of the adverb, the affinity of 8 for rots ¢povode.w cannot be ar i0- 
lated, in spite of O. C.642. A double leap in the thought, due to a false antithes==sis 
(rode : e6) and the immediate resumption of 7d ody déuas wepioréddovea (9—3) 
by o° érlunoa, produces an impression of incoherence with v. 903. The result —ing 
argument is most unskilfully constructed, and ends with an irrelevant conclus- on 
(érlunoa ed: dxwporiujoaca), unless we admit a pun on the word mSpos (we Hv 
904, a physical law: vduqy 913, a moral law). The thought is objectionable: wy. 
905-908 can have no part in an argument that Antigone did right to honor her 
brother; such an argument could not be based on the circumstance of w.gq I- 
g12; the whole defence in vv. 904-912 contradicts her previous character. Ur-amm der 
such circumstances it is a fair question whether the passage or the interpreta.“@ition 

deserves impeachment. 

The play itself suggests the method by which this passage should be approac Bned, 
Verses 924, 929-930, and 943, all later than the suspected lines, show that A malig. 
one’s sentiment has undergone no change (cf. vv. 73-77, 450-460, 511). Hence 
vv. 904-912 should be examined in the light of previous passages wherein public 
opinion is referred to. Both in scenes I. and IV. Antigone refused to submit her 
conduct to a human tribunal, and maintained that she obeyed divine law. The 
version o° ériunoa ed, ‘I honored thee rightly,’ is therefore excluded. Wherever 

the judgment of men is noticed, it is to another purpose. In vv. 84-87, 502-505, 
and 692-699 Antigone’s deed is spoken of 1) as a glorious one, and 2) one jausi- 
frable in the brother’s case; for the latter is what the pathetic expressions ddeAgér 
(46), Tdv abrddedgov (503), Td» airs abrddedgpov (696) imply. In any later 


1 Brugmann, Graundriss, II., p. 603. 
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teference to public opinion we may look for this twofold judgment. V. 904 
Promises such a reference for the following lines. Only, in an apostrophe to 
Poly meices, Antigone will emphasize the greatness of the honor done him rather 
4M the glory falling to herself. The climax of »d» 8é (902) and the less aptness 
man apostrophe of a mere defence bear us out. Now let v. 904 speak for itself. 
me - 904 is antithetic to vv. 902-903. As rodée there is the emphatic word, and 
int TSeMts a verb or verbal noun (@avarovc@a, Odvaroy), érlunoa must be stressed 
Vs 904. To bring out the primary stress of érlunoa, we must emphasize it above 
“>. which is likewise emphatic. This intensified stress and the circumstance that 
fo Ble érlunoa would fall below the expectation raised by xa@rov xalro, and éya, 
©Se,a pregnance on érlunoa: ‘I Aonored thee,’ i.e. ‘1 honored thee in the full sense 
ef ; 
the word, with a signal honor’ (cf. 1 Cor. vit. 23, rupfs #yopdoOnre). This 
— gnance can be established from the verses following. V.913 resumes both 904 
<j 908, and is thus partially parallel with 904. V. 913 replaces ériunoa (904) 
écwrporiuioaca, and assumes the notion of signal honoring as already existent. 
“rr rode vou, resuming rlvos vyéuouv (908), there has the main stress, and wv. 

912 merely contain the law. The comparative element in éxwporiutoaca 
ust therefore have been established before v. 908, in vv. 904-907. But vv. 905- 
7 are merely exegetical. The notion of signal honoring must therefore exist in 

~ 904, and ériunoa is pregnant. We are then to render ‘I honored thee in the 
Wight of the wise,’ and not ‘I honored thee righély in the sight of the wise.’ 
There is a pronounced gain fur the interpretation. Formerly Antigone’s state- 
ment was not in harmony with her previous character. She had before scorned 
to save herself by a falsehood (cf. 9-19, 441-448), and would not stoop to sophis- 
try now. If she was serious, she either renounced the principle on which her con- 
qluct was grounded, or no adequate psychological motive could be alleged for her 
temporary change of front. This motive our interpretation supplies. In extolling 
the honor shown Polyneices, Antigone was interested in magnifying it as much as 
possible, and her passionate nature might easily lead her to say more than she 
meant at heart. So in wv. 86-87 we are no more to suppose that Ismene would 
really be more hateful on account of her silence than that Antigone really would 
not have buried a husband or child, had occasion arisen. 

If vv. 904-907 show how signal/y Antigone honored her brother, vv. 908-912 
will establish the second point and demonstrate that the act was justified for the 
brother. The difficulty is again with the first line, v. 908. Taira (908) is usually 
taken as the direct object of Aéyw. It must then be referred to vv. 905-907; for 
these verses, like v. 908, are prepared by, and subordinate to, v. 904. If we now 
refer \éyw to the law, there is a false thought; if the content of vv. 905-907, the 
reasoning suffers. In either case, there is no logical connection with v. 904; 
hence “the tone of clumsy triumph, strongly suggestive of the interpreter who 
bespeaks attention for his coming point” (Jebb). These difficulties are obviated 
by referring raira (908) too érlunoa (904) as defined by vv. 905-907. Taira 
is then equivalent to raira 8pacac (cf. vv. 211-212, and § 38-539) and a part of 
the phrase rlvos.. . xdpiv, the whole phrase being the object of A\éyw. This 
view of raira is borne out by wv. 913-914, where raiéra, resuming o ériunoa, 
is itself taken up by o éxwporiujoaca. The effect on the sense is most happy. 


V. 908 at once becomes spiritualized: not the law, but justification through the law 
is set in relief. 


ww 
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But the effect goes deeper. If the writer of vv. 908-912 did not merely wish 
“to call attention t» his coming peint,” 2 supericial view of vv. 909-912 may not— 
be the one intenderl. Aassailants of the passage direct their attack chiefly here, 
and point cut that the transier of the argument of the wife of Intaphernes froma 
the living to the dead invulved an absur lity that no great poet could have over— 
looked. The very absurdity shuws their view to be a mistaken one, and the con— 
text confirms this opinion. V. 903 called fur a law; v. 913 refers to one. VV__ 
909-912, taxen literally, express nune. Bur they suggest one, namely, that the= 
tie binding an orphaned brother and sister ranks the marital or parental tie. 
Such metonymic use of wv. 909-912 is nut unwurthy of Sophocles. 

A few minor objections may be briefly met. Wecklein’s emendation of v. 905... 
endorsed by Weil, would seem to be unnecessary. «car@arévres (909) and roide 
(910) are good Greek, and due to considerations of brevity. Schneidewin’ss 
objection to dw’ &ddouv gwrés (910) has been met by Weil (“ Il convient, en effet, 
de supposer une mére privée de son mari; autrement, ce dernier aurait dQ 
défendre le corps de Venfant"). Jebb’s simple equation (ode gore Sores = 
ot3els) has closed debate on v. 912. Big xolurwr (907) has proved to be a crux. 
The annotators all assume that Antigone’s opinion as to Theban sympathy has 
undergone a change. But there is no reason for assuming that Antigone uses 
the expression otherwise than had Ismene (79). Now the latter had only learned 
of the edict from Antigone (10-19), and so knew nothing of the mood of the citi- 
zens. flg wrodksr dp is thus quite synonymous with sdpov Big (59), dx éppyror rébre 
(44), Kpéovros dvreipnxéros (47), a meaning more suited to a purely rhetorical 
passage. érixero (906) I take as an imperfect of past likelihood and danger. 

We may now gather our result in a translation of the passage. I render as 
follows: — 

‘However, I honored thee in the sight of those that have understanding — 
honored thee with signal honor. For had I been a mother of children, or had a 
husband lain exposed to corruption, I should nevermore have defied the state and 
taken on me this toil. 

‘Poth any one ask in deference to what law I claim to have done this — 
preferred thee so in honor? (Zhe tie that bound sister and brother was the more 
sacred tie:). 1 might have had another husband in lieu of him departed, and 
child from another, had I surrendered up this ; but when father and mother are 
hidden with I[ades, no brother ever could spring up again.’ 

Those who condemn our passage have perhaps made too much of the fact that 
it is an adaptation from Herodotus. Adaptation fer se is no sign of spuriousness; 
with other evidence it may become cumulative. We may with equal right use 
the circumstance of adaptation for defending the opposite view. Historic record 
implies the right of appeal to it for precedents. The only proviso is that the 
poet can be shown to have made apt use of the borrowed material. This 
Sophocles seems to have done. In two respects he has even improved on his 
suurce. For Antigone, the child of Oedipus and Iocaste, the proposition that 
the paternal tie was closer than the marital or fraternal, was absolutely true. If 
she committed a fallacy, it is one closely connected with the essential fallacy of 
the play. Again, the hypotheses of vv. 905-906 fitted Creon exactly. 

The argument for the authenticity of our passage derives considerable support 
from an investigation of its structure and relation to the whole play. Antigone’s 
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<> ints, briefly reviewed in scene I, are more fully stated in the scene with Creon. 
> rnc here asserts that she obeyed the laws of the gods; that Creon’s fully pre- 
“~~ «<= nted him from seeing this; that the Thebans applauded her deed; likewise 
@ me dead. We have here a fvurfold appeal, arranged as an anticlimax with 
mz” a= ference to the authority and disinterestedness of those appealed tu. The same 
© <Surfold appeal recurs in vv. 897-928, but arranged as a climax fur rhetorical 
wz e=asons. The symmetry of the plan is reflected in the form; for vv. 891-928 
<—eonsist of a six-line introduction and four sections of eight lines each. The 
<3 ivision apparently fails at v. 904. But this verse is modulatory, and might 
«=asily be extruded into the first section because of the mass of meaning to be 
«<=rowded into the next eight lines (905-912). The whole passage (891-925) 
‘@ hus seems to be well articulated itself and organically connected with the play 
=ms a whole, important considerations in a question of the genuineness of any 
Ypart. 

The authority of Aristotle should have greater weight than the wish of Goethe, 
~whose view was a derived one (cf. his article. Den Philologen Empfohlen, andes 
Deutsche Literatur). It may not be possible positively to commit AristAle 
to the view here advanced ; but there is this to be nuted in favor of assuming 
essential agreement. The thought is. in the two cases, the same. Secondly, it 
were psychologically more probable fur cur passage tv suggest its<lf ts AristAle's 
mind as an illustration of the puint he was making, if the thought in question 
constituted the principal line of argument (as in the present interpretation), thes 
if it were merely incidental (as in the current cunception). 


The President then declared the session adjourned, 
The thirty-first annual session will Le held at New York Univer- 
sity, University Heights, N.Y., beginning Wednewlay, July 5, s4g9. 
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Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 

Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiana, Norway. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Géteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 

Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 

Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, Italy. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Société Asiatique, Paris, France. 

Athénée Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 

Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin, Germany. 
Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 

Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. 
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Societe de Languistigne, & la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Berliner Philalagiscbe Wochenschrift. Reriin. 

Demsche Literatarzeitung, Beriin. 

Endogermanische Forschaagen (K. J. Trader, Straeshaeg) 

Literarisches Centralia. Leipsic. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME AND OBJECT. 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Associa 
tion.” 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl 
edge. 


ARTICLE IJ. — OFFICERS. 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS. 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a.preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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ARTICLE IV. — MEMBERS. 


1, Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of tive dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall tpso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.—SUNDRIES. 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. — AMENDMENTS, 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 


proposed. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


(ORGANIZED 1869). 


PRESIDENT. 
1869-1870 William D. Whitney. 
1870-1871 Howard Crosby. 
1871-1872 William W. Goodwin. 
1872-1873 Asahel C. Kendrick. 
1873-1874 Francis A. March. 
1874-1875 J. Hammond Trumbull. 
1875-1876 Albert Harkness. 
1876-1877 S. S. Haldeman. 
1877-1878 B. L. Gildersleeve. 
1878-1879 Jotham B. Sewall. 
1879-1880 Crawford H. Toy. 
1880-1881 Lewis R. Packard. 
1881-1882 Frederic D. Allen. 
1882-1883 Milton W. Humphreys. 
1883-1884 Martin Luther D’Ooge. 
1884-1885 William W. Goodwin. 
1885-1886 Tracy Peck. 
1886-1887 Augustus C. Merriam. 
1887-1888 Tsaac H. Hall. 
1888-1889 Thomas D. Seymour. 
1889-1890 Charles R. Lanman. 
1890-1891 Julius Sachs. 
1891-1892 Samuel Hart. 
1892-1893 William Gardner Hale. 
1893-1894 James M. Garnett. 
1894-1895 John Henry Wright. 
1895-1896 Francis A. March. 
1896-1897 Bernadotte Perrin. 
1897-1898 Minton Warren. 


1898-1899 


Clement L. Smith. 
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SECRETARY AND CURATOR! 


1869-1873 
1873-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1884 
1884-1889 
1889-1899 


1869-1873 
1873-1875 
1875-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1889 
1889-1899 


George F. Comfort. 
Samuel Hart. 
Thomas C. Murray. 
Charles R. Lanman. 
John Henry Wright. 
Herbert Weir Smyth. 


TREASURER. 


J. Hammond Trumbull. 
Albert Harkness. 
Charles J. Buckingham. 
Edward S. Sheldon. 
John Henry Wright. 
Herbert Weir Smyth. 


1 The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were united in 1884; and in 1891- 
1892 the title Curator was allowed to lapse. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


THE annually published “ Proceedings” of the American Fhilo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published “Transactions” give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 


The following tables show the authors and contents of the volumes 
of Transactions thus far published : — 


1869-1870. — Volume I. 


Hadley, J.: On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with éxws and 
ov MN. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the best method of studying the North American 
languages. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the present condition of the question as to the origin of 
language. 

Lounsbury, T. R.: On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On some mistaken notions of Algonkin grammar, and 
on mistranslations of words from Eliot’s Bible, etc. 

Van Name, A.: Contributions to Creole Grammar. 


Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 
session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 
1870). 

1871. — Volume IL 


Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D.: On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D.: Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J.: On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A.: Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A.: Some notes on Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trambull, J. Hammond: On Algonkin names for man. 
Greenough, J. B.: On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanskrit. 


Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 


1872. — Volume TIL 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philvlogy. 

Verambull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Iladley, J.: On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian L‘brary. 

Stevens, W. A.: On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A.: Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Hartt, C. F.: Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D.: On material and form in language. 

March, F. A.: Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A.: On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Notes on forty versions of the Lord’s Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 


Proccedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 


1873. — Volume IV. 


Allen, F. D.: The Epic forms of verbs in da. 

Evans, E. W.: Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J.: On Koch’s treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R.: On some points in the life of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A.: Recent discussions of Grimm’s law. 

Lull, E. P.: Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Blas and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 


Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 


1874. — Volume V. 


Tyler, W. S.: On the prepositions in the Homeric poems 

Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 
finite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag, keg. 

Packard, L. R.: On a passage in Homer’s Odyssey (A 81-86). 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 
Indian mode of counting. 

Sewall, J. B.: On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 
Greek conditional sentences. 

Morris, C. D.: On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 

Whitney, W. D.: vce: or 0éoe: — natural or conventional? 


Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. — Volume VL 


Harkness, A.: On the formation of the tenses fur completed action in the Latin 
hnite verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 

Carter, F.: On Begemann’s views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 

Morris, C. D.: On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 

Williams, A.: On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 

Sherman, L. A.: A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem “The Ow] 
and the Nightingale.” 


Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 


1876. — Volume VIL. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: On ef with the future indicative and édy with the subjunctive 
in the tragic pvets. 

Packard, L. R.: On Grote’s theory of the structure of the Iliad. 

Humpnreys, M. W.: On negative commands in Greek. 

Toy, C. H.: On Hebrew verb-etymology. 

Whitney, W. D.: A botanico-philolugical problem. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On skad/ and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: On the Algonkin verb. 

Haldeman, S. S.: On a supposed mutation between / and 2. 


Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 


1877.— Volume VIII 


Packard, L. R.: Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias ot 
Plato. 

Toy, C. H.: On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 

Allen, F. D.: On a certain apparently pleonastic use of ds. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the relation of surd and sonant. 

Holden, E. S.: On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 

Goodwin, W. W.: On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 

Stickney, A.: On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F.: On Willmann’s theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 

Sihler, E. G.: On Herodotus’s and Aeschylus’s accounts of the battle of Salamis. 

Whitney, W. D.: On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. | 

Carter, F.: On the Kiirenberg hypothesis. 

March, F. A.: On dissimilated gemination. 


Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 


1878. — Volume IX. 


Gildersleeve, B. L.: Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H.: The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W.: Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J.: Observations on Plato’s Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D.: On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon 
Humphreys, M. W.: Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1878. 


1879. — Volume &. 


Toy, C. H.: Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the nature of cacsura. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On certain effects of elision, 

Cook, A. S.: Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A.: On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses 
D’Ooge, M. L.: The original recension of the De Corona, 

Peck, T.: The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D.: On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus, 


Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 


1880. — Volume XI. 


Humphreys, M. W.: A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H.: The Hebrew verb-termination 47. 

Packard, L. R.: The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, 1. H.: Tne declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions 

Sachs, J.: Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G.: Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F.: The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D.: On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H.: The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 
with reference to their consonant relations. 


Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 


1881. — Volume XII. 


Whitney, W. D.: On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H.: The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A.: Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 
Wells, B. W.: [listory of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 
Seymour, T. D.: The use of the aorist participle in Greck. 

Sihler, E. G.: The use of abstract verbal nouns in -ors in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 


1882. — Volume XIII. 


Hall, I. H.: The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C.: Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek, 

Peck, T.: Notes on Latin quantity, 

Owen, W. B.: Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 
Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 


Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883.— Volume XIV. 


Merriam, A. C.: The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 
Whitney, W. D.: The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 


Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 


1884.— Volume XV. 


Goodell, T. D.: On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B.: Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the sou. 

Perrin, B.: The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 

Peck, T.: Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H.C. G.: Norman words in English. 

Wells, B. W.: The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D.: Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their © 
changes. 

Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 


Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 


1885.— Volume XVL 


Easton, M. W.: The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D.: Quantity in English verse. 

Gvodwin, W. W.: Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

-Goodwin, W. W.: Relation of the Mpdedp2 to the Mpurdvers in the Attic Bova 
Perrin, B.: Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B.: The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D.: The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G.: A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W.: The vowels ¢ and 7 in English. 

Whitney, W. D.: The roots of the Sanskrit language. 


Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 


1886. — Volume XVIIL 


Tarbell, F. B.: Phonetic law. 

Sachs, J.: Notes on Homeric Zodlogy. 

Fowler, H. N.: The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 

Smith, C. F.: On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and zw in English. 

Fairbanks, A.: The Dative case in Sophokles. 

he Philological Society, of England, and The American Fhilological Associs 
tion: Joint List of Amended Spellings. 


Proceedings of the eighteenth annfal session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887.— Volume XVIZL 


Allen, W. F.: The monetary crisis in Rome, A.D. 33. 

Sihler, E. G.: The tradition of C.sarc’s Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Or aus, 
Clapp, E. B.: Conditional sentences in Aischylos, 

Pease, E. M.: On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W.: The sounds o and # in English. 

Smyth, H. W.: The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda, 


Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 


1888.— Volume XIX. 


Allen, W. F.: The Lex Curtata de lmperio. 

Goebel, J.: On the impersonal verbs. 

Bridge, J.: On the authorship of the Cynicus of Lucian. 

Whitney, J. E.: ‘The “Continued Allegory” in the first book of the Fairy Queene 
March, F. A.: Standard English: its pronunciation, how learned. 

Brewer, F. P.: Register of new words. 


Proceedings of the twentieth annual session, Amherst, 1888. 


1889.— Volume XX. 


Smyth, H. W.: The vowel system of the Ionic dia‘ect. 

Gudeman, A.: A new source in Plu.arch's Life of Cicero. 

Gatschet, A. S.: Sex-denoting nouns in American languages. 

Cook, A. S.: Metrical observations on a Northumbrianized version of the Old 
English Judith. 

Cook, A. S.: Stressed vowels in Ailfric’s Homilies. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first annual session, Easton, 1889. 

Index of anthors, and index of subjects, Vols. 1.-XX. 


1890.— Volume XXL 


Goodell, T. D.: The order of words in Greek. 

Hunt, W. I.: Homeric wit and humor. 

Leighton, R. F.: The Medicean Mss. of Cicero's letters. 
Whitney, W. D.: Translation of the Katha Upanishad. 


Proceedings of the twenty-second annual sess on, Norwich, 1890. 


1891.— Volume XXII. 


Capps, Edw.: The Greek Stage according to the Extant Dramas. 

Clapp, Edw. B.: Conditional Sentences in the Greek Tragedians. 

West, A. F.: Lexicographical Gleanings from the Pi/odi1b/on of Richard de Bury 
Hale, W. G.: The Mode in the phrases guod sciam, etc. 


Proceedings of the twenty-third annual session, Princeton, 1891. 


cil American Philological Association. 


1892.— Volume XXITI. 


Whitney, W. D.: On the narrative use of imperfect and perfect in the Brahmanas 

Muss-Arnolt, W.: On Semitic words in Greek and Latin. 

Humphreys, M. W.: On the equivalence of rhythmical bars and metrical feet. 

Scott, Charles P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial con- 
sonant by attraction. 


Proceedings of the twenty-fourth annual session, Charlottesville, 1892. 


1893.— Volume XXIV. 


Sonnenschein, E. A.: The scientific emendation of classical texts. 

Bréal, M.: The canons of etymological investigation. 

Streitberg, W.: Ein Ablautproblem der Ursprache. 

Osthoff, H.: Dunkles und helles / im Lateinischen. 

Shorey, Paul: The implicit ethics and psychology of Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (second paper). 

Hale, W. G.: “ Extended” and “remote” deliberatives in Greek. 


Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual session, Chicago, 1893. 


1894.— Volume XXV. 


Knapp, Charles: Notes on the prepositions in Gellius. 

Moore, F. G.: On zwrds aeterna and urbs sacra. 

Smith, Charles Forster: Some poetical constructions in Thucydides. 

Scott, C. P. G.: English words which hav gaind or lost an initial consonant by 
attraction (third paper). 

Gudeman, Alfred: Literary forgeries among the Romans. 


Proceedings of the twenty-sixth annual session, Williamstown, 1894. 


1895.— Volume XXXVI. 


Bloomfield, M.: On Professor Streitberg’s theory as to the origin of certain Indo- 
European long vowels. 

Warren, M.: On the contribution of the Latin inscriptions to the study of the 
Latin language and literature. 

Paton, James M.: Some Spartan families under the Empire. 

Riess, Ernst: On ancient superstition. 

Perrin, B.: Genesis and growth of an Alexander-myth. 

Slaughter, M. S.: The Acta Ludorum and the Carmen Saeculare. 

Scott, C. P. G.: The Devil and his imps: an etymological inquisition. 

March, F. A.: The fluency of Shakespeare. 


Proceedings of the special session, Philadelphia, 1894. 
Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual session, Cleveland, 1895. 


1896.— Volume XXVIII. 


Riess, E.: Superstition and popular beliefs in Greek tragedy. 
Harkness, Albert Granger: Age at marriage and at death in the Roman Empire 
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Allinson, F. G.: On the accent of certain enclitic combinations in Greek. 
Wright, John H.: The origin of sigma lunatum. 


Proceedings of the twenty-eighth annual session, Providence, 1896. 


1897.— Volume XXVIII. 


Brownson, C. L.: Reasons for Plato's hostility to the poets. 

Sihler, E. G.: Lucretius and Cicero. 

Bloomfield, M.: Indo-European notes. 

Peck, Tracy: Cicero’s hexaineters. 

Fairbanks, Arthur: On Plutarch’s quotations from the early Greek philosophers. 
March, F. A.: The enlargement of the English dictionary. 

Collitz, H.: Traces of Indo-European accentuation in Latin. 

Smyth, H. W.: Mute and liquid in Greck melic poetry. 


Proceedings of the twenty-ninth annual session, Bryn Mawr, 1897. 


1898.— Volume XXII. 


Fay, E. W.: The origin of the gerunilive. 

Hempl,G.: Language-rivalry and speech-differentiation in the case of race-mixture. 

Harry, J. E.: The omission of the article with substantives after ovros, 58e, éxetvos 
in prose. 

Ebeling, H. L.: The Admetus of Euripides viewed in relation to the Admetus of 
traditiun. 

Smyth, H. W.: Mute and liquid in Greek melic poetry (1I.). 

March, F. A.: Orthography of English preterits. 

Wolcott, J. D.: New words in Thucydides. 


Proceedings of the thirtieth annual session, Hartford, 1898. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, ten of 
articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for dis- 
tribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord- 
ing to the following table : — 


Civ American Philological Association. 


The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1884 form Vol. XV. 
1870 form Vol. I. a 1885 “ * XVI. 

The Trans. for 1871 “ “ IL. “ “ 1886 “ © XVII. 
oc «1872 6 TT, «1887, XVIII. 
6 6s 1873 66 sc UY. “ “ 1888 6e 66 XIX. 
66 6“ 1874 66 “. Y, “ “ 1889 “ “ xXx. 
“ 6“ 1875 6c ‘“ Vi. “ 66 1890 66 6“ XXI. 
oe 1896 VEL, «6  89r * XXIT, 
o 877 VIII “7892 XXIIL 
7 66 1878 66 “ 6X, 66 “ 1893 66 “* XXIV. 
66 66 1879 66 “xX, 6“ 66 1894 ‘6 “XXV. 
66 66 1880 * “« XI. 66 “ 1895 “ “ XXVI. 
«1881 XID «1896 XXVIL 
«1882 XT. “4 1897 XXVIII. 
66 66 1883 és “ XIV. &6 66 1898 66 “ XXIX. 


The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes XV., 
XX., and XXIII., for which $2.50 is charged. The first two volumes 
will not be sold separately. A charge of fifty cents is made for the 
Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I.—-XX. 


BINDING. 


Back volumes will be bound in the style of this volume for twenty- 
five cents each by F. J. Barnard & Co., 17 Province St., Boston, Mass., 
provided at least twelve volumes are sent at a time, and the cost of 
transportation both ways is paid by the owner. All parcels should 
be plainly marked with the name and address of the sender, and the 
binders should be notified at the time the unbound volumes are sent 
in order that the sender may be identified. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COMPLETE SETS. 


Single COMPLETE SETS of the Transactions and Proceedings will 
be sold, until further notice, at a reduction of 20%. 


It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
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